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o 1 
Of Wiese of TASTE and PASSION. 


8 O ME People are ſubje& to a certain debeirch of 
paſſion, which makes them extremely ſenſible to 
all the accidents of life, and gives them a lively 
Joy upon every proſperous event, as well as a pierc- 
ing grief, when they meet with misfortunes and 
adverſity. Favours and good offices eaſily engage 
their friendſhip; while the ſmalleſt injury provokes 
their reſentment. Any honour or mark of diſtine- 
tion elevates them above meaſure ;' but they. are 
as ſenſibly touched with contempt. People of this 
character have, no doubt, more lively enjoyments, 
as well as more pungent ſorrows, than men of cool 
and ſedate tempers: But, I believe, when every 
thing is balanced, there is no one, who would not 
rather be of the latter character, were he entirely 
maſter of his own diſpoſition. Good or ill for- 
tune is very little at our diſpoſal: And when a per- 
ſon, that has this ſenſibility of temper, meets with 
any misfortune, his ſorrow or reſentment takes en- 
tire poſſeſſion of him, and deprives him of all reliſh 
in the common occurrences of life; the right en- 
joyment of which forms the chief part of our hap- 
pineſs. Great pleaſures are much leſs frequent 2 
than great pains; fo that a ſenſible temper. muſt - 
meet with fewer trials in the former way than in 
the latter. Not to mention, that men of ſuch ſive- 


1 ons Are. :2 t to be tranſporte beyond. all 
1 * B 2 N bounds 


- 


=” . 


bounds of- prudence and diſcretion, and to take 
falſe ſteps in the conduct of life, which are often 
| wrezrievable. x ay 


There is a delicacy of taſte abforvable in ; Lake 


| - paſſion, and produces the ſame ſenſibility to beauty 
11 and deformity of every kind, as that does to proſpe- 
T rity and adverſity, obligations and injuries. When 

pou preſent a poem or a picture to a man pol- 
feſſed of this talent, the delicacy of his feeling makes 


are the maſterly ſtrokes perceived with more exqui- 
Gee reliſh and Jatisfaction, than the negligences or 
abſurdities with diſguſt and uneaſineſs. A polite 
and judicious converſation affords him the higheſt 
entertainment; rudeneſs or impertinence is as great 


. P — - 5 — 
— Ä „ r 


a puniſhment to him. In ſhort, delicacy of taſte 


has the ſame effect as delicacy of paſſion : It en- 
barges the ſphere both of our happineſs and miſery, 
an 

which. eſcapes the, reſt of mankind. 

I believe, however, every one will agree with 
me, that notwithſtanding' this reſemblance, delica- 
cy of taſte is as much to be defired and cultivated 
as delicacy of paſſion is to be lamented, and to be 
remedied, if poſſible. The good or ill accidents 
of life are very little at our diſpoſal ; but we are 
pretty much maſtets what books we ſhall read, 
what diverſions we ſhall partake of; and what com- 
pany we ſhall keep. Philoſophers have endeavour- 


ry thing external. That degree of perfection is 
impoſſible to be attained : But every wiſe man will 


| 
= be attained fo much by any other means as by this 
| - delicacy of ſentiment. When a man is poſſeſſed 
of that talent, he is more happy by what pleaſes 
his taſte, than * what gratifies * appetites, and 
| receives 


men, which very much reſembles this delicacy of 


Wi 
| 


him be ſenſibly touched witt*every part of it; nor 


makes us ſenſible to pains as well as pleafures, 


ed to render happineſs entitely independent of eve- 


endeavour to place his happineſs on ſuch objects 
chiefly as depend upon himſelf,: and that is not to 


DLicAcv of Tasr r. 5 


and receives more enjoyment from a poem or a 
piece of reaſoning than the moſt expenſive luxu- 
ry can afford. 5 TR e 
Whatever connection there may be originally be- 
tween theſe two ſpecies of delicacy, 1 am perſuad- 
ed, that nothing is ſo proper to cure us of this 
_ delicacy of paſſion, as the cultivating of that high. 
er and more refined taſte, which enables us to 
judge of the characters of men, of compoſitions of 
genius, and of the productions of the nobler arts. 
A greater or leſs reliſh for thoſe obvious beauties, 
which ſtrike the ſenſes, depends entirely upon the 
greater or leſs ſenſibility of the temper : But with 
regard to the ſciences and liberal arts, a fine taſte 
is, in ſome meaſure, the ſame with ſtrong ſenſe, 
or at leaſt depends ſo much upon it, that they are 
inſeparable. In order to judge aright of a compo- 
ſition of genius, there are ſo many views to be 
taken in, ſo many circumſtances to be compared, 
and ſuch a PW A of human nature requiſite, 
that no man, who is not poſſeſſed of the ſound- 
eſt judgment, will ever make a tolerable critic in 
ſuch performances. And this is a new reaſon for 
cultivating a reliſh in the liberal arts. Our judg- 
ment will ſtrengthen by this exerciſe ; We ſhall 
form juſter notions of life: Many things, which 
pleaſe or affli& others, will appear to us too fri- 
volous to engage our attention ; And we ſhall lofe 
by degrees that ſenſibility and delicacy of paſſion, 
which is ſo incommodious. 4 = 
But perhaps I have gone too far in ſaying, that a 
cultivated taſte for the polite arts extinguiſhes the 
paſſions, and renders us indifferent to thoſe objects, 
which are ſo fondly purſued by the reſt of man- 
kind, On farther reflection, 1 find, that it rather 
improves our ſenſibility for all the tender and agree- 
able pafſiong ; at the fame time that it renders 
the mind incapable of the rougher and more boiſ- 
terous emotions, | | | 


Ingenuas 


to the company and converſation of the 


frankneſs that they 


=: | | ES: $0 AS: - / 


* Ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec ſinit efſe feros. 
For this I think there may be aſſigned two very 
natural reaſons. In the jir/ place, nothing is fo 
improving to the temper as the ſtudy of the beau- 
ties, Either of poetry, eloquence, muſic, or paint- 
ing. They give a certain elegance of ſentiment | 
to which the reſt of mankind are ſtrangers. The. 
emotions which they excite are ſoft and tender, 


They draw off the mind from the hurry of bu- 
ſineſs and intereſt ; cheriſh. reflection; diſpoſe to 


tranquility ; -and produce an agreeable melancho- 


ly, which of all diſpoſitions of the mind, is beſt 
ſuited to love and friendſhip. 0 —- 


In the - ſecond place, a delicacy of taſte is fa- 
vourable to love and friendſhip, by.confining our 
choice to few people, and making us — 5 
greater 


part of men. You will ſeldom find, that mere 


men of the world, whatever ſtrong ſenſe they may 


be endowed with, are very nice in diſtinguiſhing 


characters, or making thoſe inſenſible differeties 


and gradations, which make one man preferable 
to another. Any one that has competent ſenſe, 
is ſufficient for their entertainment : They talk to 
him of their pleaſure and affairs, with the fame 
would to another; and find- 
ing many, who are fit to ſupply his place, they 
never feel any vacancy or want in his abſence. 


But to make uſe of the alluſion of a celebrated 


French * author, the judgment may be compared 


to a clock or watch, where the molt ordinary ma- 


chine is ſufficient to tell the hours ; but the moſt, 
elaborate alone can point out the minutes and ſe- 
conds, and diſtinguiſh the ſmalleſt differences of 


„M FoxTentLE, Pluralits des Mondi, Soir. 6. 
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time. One that has well digeſted his knowledge 
both of books and men, has little enjoyment but 
in the company of a few ſele&t companions. He 
feels too ſenſibly, how much all the reſt of man- 
kind fall ſhort of the notions which he has en- 
tertained, And, his affeQtions being thus confin- 
ed within a narrow circle, no wonder he carries 
them further, than if they were more general and 
undiſtinguiſhed. The gaiety and frolic of a bottle 
companion improves with him into a ſolid friend-, 
ſhip: And the ardours of a youthful appetite be- 
come an elegant paſſion. 
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Of the OT of the PREss. 


N OTHIN G is more apt to ſurprize a 40 
reigner, than the extreme liberty, which we enjoy 
in this country, of communicating whatever we 
pleaſe to the public, . and of 'openly cenſuring eve- 

meaſure, entered into by the king or his mi- 
niſters. If the adminiſtration reſolve upon war, it 
is afhrmed, that, either wilfully or ignorantly, they 
miſtake the intereſts of the nation, and that peace, 
in the preſent ſituation of affairs,” is infinitely pre- 
ferable. If the paſſion of the miniſters lie towards 
peace, our political writers breathe nothing but 
war and devaſtation, and repreſent the pacific con- 
duct of the government as mean and pulillanimous. 
As this liberty is not indulged in any other govern- 
ment, either republican or monarchical ; in Holland 
and Venice, more than in France or Spain; it may 
very naturally give occaſion to a queſtion, How it 
happens that Great Britain alone enjoys this * 
privilege © 

The reaſon, why the laws indulge us in ſuch a 
liberty ſeems to be derived from our mixed form 
of government, which is neither wholly monarchi- 
cal, nor wholly. republican. It will be found, if I. 
miſtake not, a true obſervation in politics, that 
the two extremes in government liberty and ſlave- 
ry, commonly approach neareſt to each other; 
* that, 2 as you depart from the extremes, and 
| e mix 


1 I 


| 1 ſecond, the 


7 "IP * * , 


mix a little of monarchy with liberty, the govern- 
ment becomes always the more free; and on the 


other hand, when you mix a little of liberty with 


monarchy, the yoke becomes always the more 


grievous and intolerable. In a government, ſuch 
as that of France, which is abſolute, and where 
law, cuitom, and religion concur, all of them, to 
make the people fully ſatisfied with their conditi- 
on, the monarch cannot entertain any jealouſy againſt 
tis ſubjects, and therefore is apt to indulge them 
in great liberties both of ſpeech and action. In a 
IJ altogether republican, ſuch as that of 
lolland, where there is no magiſtrate ſo eminent 
as to give jealouſy to the ſtate, there is no danger 
in intruſting the magiſtrates with large diſcretiona- 
ry powers; and though many advantages reſult 


from ſuch powers, in preſerving peace and order, 
uch powers, in preſerving peace and orde: 
yet they lay a conſiderable reſtraint on men's acti- 


ons, and make every private citizen pay a great 
reſpect to the government. Thus it ſeems 'ervi- 
dent, that the two extremes of abſolute monar- 


chy and of a republic, approach near to each other 
in ſome material circumſtances. 


In the r, the 
magiſtrate has no jealouſy of the people: in the 
people have none of the 'magiltrate : 
Which want of jealouſy begets a mutual confidence 
and truſt in both caſes, and produces a ſpecies of 
liberty in monarchies, and of arbitrary power in re- 
pubkes. | _ 

10 hunt the other part of the foregoing ob- 
fervation, that, in every government, the means are 
moſt wide of each other, and that the mixtures of 
monarchy and liberty render. the yoke either more 


caly or niore grievous; I muſt take notice of a 


remark in Tacitus, with regard to the Romans 
under the emperors, that they neither could bear 
total ſlavery nor total liberty, Nec totam ſervitu- 
tem, nec totam libertatem pati poſſunt. This remark 


| 2 Celebrated poet has tranſlated and applied to the 


. Engliſh, 


LIBERTY of the Parss. : 11 
Engliſh, in his hvely deſcription of queen Eliza- 5 
beth's policy and government. 


Et fit aimer fon joug a PAnglois mdompte, © | 
Qui ne peut ni ſervir, ni vivre-en liberté. | 
nas 48 HEN RIA DE, Viv. 1. 


According to theſe remarks, we are to confider 
the Roman government under the emperors as a 
mixture of deſpotiſm and liberty, where the deſpo- 
tiſm prevailed; and the Engliſn government as a 
mixture of the ſame kind, where the f pre- 
dominates. The conſequences are conformable' to 
the foregoing obſervation; and fuch as may be ex, 
peed from thoſe mixed forms of government, 
which beget a mutual ' watchfulnefs and Jealoufy. Þ 
The Roman emperors were, many of them, the 
moſt frightful tyrants that ever difgraced human 
nature ; and it is evident, that their cruelty was 
chiefly excited by their jealouſy, and by their ob- 
ſerving that all the great men of Rome bore with' 1 
impatience the dominion of a family, which, but a — 
little before, was no- wiſe ſuperior to their own. 
On the other hand, as the republican part of the 
government prevails in England, though with a 
great mixture of monarchy, it is obliged, for its 

own preſervation, to maintain a watchful jealouſy Þ} 
over the magiſtrates, to remove. all difcretionary } 
powers, and to ſecure every one's life and fortune 
by general and inflexible laws. No action mult be 
deemed a crime but what the law has plainly de- 
termined to be ſuch : No crime muſt be imputed 
to a man but from a legal proof before his judges; © 

and even theſe judges muſt be his fellow-lubjeQs, 
who are obliged, by their own intereſt, to have 

a watchful eye over the encroachments and vio- 

lence of the miniſters. From theſe cauſes it pro- 

ceeds, that there is as much liberty, and, even, 


perhaps, 


one be animated to its defence. 
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perhaps, licentiouſneſs in Great Britain, as there 
were formerly ſlavery and tyranny in Rome. 
Theſe principles account tor the great liberty of 
the preſs in theſe. kingdoms beyond what is in- 
dulged in any other.government. It is apprehend- 
ed, that arbitrary power would ſteal 'iti upon us, 
were we not careful to preyent its progreſs, and 
were there not an eaſy method of conveying the 


alarm from one end of the kingdom to the other. 


The ſpirit of the people muſt frequently be rouzed, 


in order to curb the ambition of the court; nad 


the dread of rouzing this ſpirit muſt be employed 
to prevent that ambition. Nothing ſo effectual to 
this purpoſe as the liberty of the preſs, by which 
all the learning, wit, and genius of the nation may 
be employed on the fide. of freedom, and every 
As long there- 
fore, as the republican part of our government can 
maintain itſelf againſt the monarchical, it will natu- 
rally be careful to keep the preſs open, as of im- 
ce to its own preſervation. 
It muſt however be allowed, that the unbound- 


ed liberty of the preſs, though it be difficult, per- 


haps impoſlible, to propoſe a ſuitable W. for it, 
is one of the evils, attcoding thoſe mixt forms of 


government. 5 1 N 


- 


E 8 1 A r H.. 
That Potrrics may be reduced to a Selene. 


Ar T is a Actelion with nl, W e hen de 
any eſſential differenee between one form of 
vernment and another? and, whether every form 
may not become good or bad, according as. It is 
well or ill adminiſtered * ? Were it once admit- 
ted, that all governments are alike, and that the 
only difference conſiſts in the character and con- 
duct of the governors, moſt political diſputes would 
be at an end, and all Zeal for one conſtitution 
above another, muſt be eſteemed mere bigotry and 
_ folly. But, though a friend to moderat I can» 
not forbear condemning this ſentiment, and ſhould 
be ſorry to .think, that human affairs admit of | 
greater ſtability, than what they receive from the 
caſual humours and characters of particular men. 


It is true; thoſe who maintain, that the good- 
neſs of all government conſiſts in the goodneſs f 


the adminiſtration, may cite many . inſtan- 
ces in hiſtory, where the very ſame government, 
in different hands, has varied ſuddenly into the 
two oppoſite extremes of good and bad. Compare 
the French government under Henry III. and un- 
der Henry IV. Oppreſſion, levity, artifice on the 
part of the rulers ; ; faction, ſedition, treachery, re- 
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bellion, Aiſloyalty on the part of the ſubjects: : Theſe 
compole the characters of the former miſerable æ ra. 
Bit un patriot and heroic prince, who ſu c- 
ceeded, was once firmly ſeated on the throne, th e 
government, the people, every thing ſeemed to be 
totally changed; and all from the difference of the 
temper and dat of theſe two ſovereigns. = | 3 

ſtances of this Kind may be multiplied, almoſt with - 


aut number, from ancient as well as modern hil- 
tory, foreign as well as domeſtic. 


But here it a be JON to woke a diſtinc- 


. and rach 3 is. VIE real effect, where they 
ate, wiſely conſtituted :; As on the other hand, they 


are the Jource of all diforder, and of the black- 


| eſt ;crimes,. where either ſkill or honeſty has been 


wanting: in their original frame and inſtitution. 
Sa great is the force of laws, and of particu- 
lar forms of government, and ſo little dependence 


Hape they on the humours and tempers of men, 


that conſequences almoſt as general and certain may 
ſometimes. be deduced, from them, as any which 
the mathematical ſciences afford us. 

Ida conſtitution of the Roman republic gave the 
whole, legiſlative power to the people, without al- 
flowing a negative voice either to the nobility or 


conſuſs. This unbounded power they poſſeſſed in 


a.colletive, not in a repreſentative body. The 
conſequences were: When the people, by ſucceſs 
and conqueſt had become very numerous, and had 


| ſpread themſelves to a youu * Elance from the ca- 


pital, 


(| 


1 


r e * 


pital, the city tribes, though the moſt contempti- 
ble, carried almoſt every vote: They were, :there- 
fore, moſt. cajoled by every one that affected po- 
pularity : They were ſupported in idleneſs by t the 
general diſtribution of corn, and by particular 
bribes, which they received from almoſt every 
candidate: By this means, tbey became every 
day more licentious,, and the Campus Martius was 
a perpetual ſcene. of tumult and ſedition: Armed 
ſlaves were introduced among theſe raſcally citi- 
zens; ſo that the whole government fell into anars 
chy. and the greateſt; happineſs, which the Romans 
could look for, was the deſpotie power of the 
Cæſars. Such are the effects of e without 
a repreſentative. 
A Nobility may poſſeſo the Mt: ot any part 
| of the legiſlative power of a ſtate, in twmdliffenant 
ways. Eicher every nobleman ſhares the power as 
part of the whole body, or the whole body enjoys 
the power as compoſed of parts, which have each 
a, diſtinct power ande authority. The Venetian a. 
riſtocracy is an inſtance of the firſt kind. of go. 
vernment: The Poliſh of the ſecond. In the Ves 
netian government the whole body of nobility poſs 
ſeſſes the whole power, and no nobleman bas 
any authority which he receives not from the 
whole. In the Poliſh. government. every noble 
man, by means of his fiefs, has a diſtinct heredi-⸗ 
tary authority over his vaſſals, and the Whole _ 
has no authority but What it receives from the 
concurrence; of its parts. The different opera- 
tions and tendencies of theſe two ſpecies of go- 
vernment might be made apparent even priori. 
A Venetian nobility, is preferable to a Poliſh, let 
the humours and education of men be ever ſo 
much varied. A nobility, who poſſeſs their po-w- 
er in common, will preſerve peace, and order; 
both among themſelves, and their ſubjects :; and 
an member. can have n nough do donne 
the 
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the laws for a moment. The nobles will preſerve 
their authority over the people, but without any 
grievous tyranny, or any breach of private proper- 
ty; becauſe ſuch a tyrannical government | 
motes not the intereſts of the whole body, how- 
ever it may that of ſome individuals. There will 
be a diſtinction of rank between the nobility and 
1 but this will be the only diſtinction in the 
ſtate. The whole nobility will form one body, 
and the whole people another, without any of 
thoſe private feuds and animoſities, which ſpread 
ruin and deſolation every where. It is eaſy to fee 
the diſadvantages of a Poliſh nobility in every one 
mee arial: oo 88 
It is poſſible ſo to conſtitute a free government, 
_ asthat a ſingle perſon, call him doge, prince, or 
Feng, ſhall poſſeſs a large ſhare of power, and 
hall form a proper balance or counterpoiſe to the 
- other parts of the legiſlature. This chief ma- 
1 giſtrate may be either electhve or hereditary ; and 
= though the former. inſtitution may, to a ſuperfici- 
A view, appear the moſt advantageous ; yet a more 
accurate inſpeQtion will diſcover in it greater in- 
conveniencies than in the latter, and fuch as are 
founded on cauſes and principles eternal and im- 
mutable. The filling of the throne, in ſuch a go- 
- vernment, is a point of too great and too gene- 
ral intereſt, not to divide the whole people into 
actions: Whence a civil war, the greateſt of ills, 
may de apprehended, almoſt with certainty, upon 
every vacancy. The prince elected muſt be either 
2 Foreigner or a Native - The former will be ig- 
=. norant of the people whom he is to govern ; ſuſ- 
we  picious of his new ſubjects, and ſuſpected by 
# . them; giving his confidence entirely to ſtrangers, 
- who; will have no other care but of enriching 
themſelves in the quickeſt manner, while their 
4. maſter's favour and authority are able to ſupport . 
= them. A native will carry into the throne all his 
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private animoſities and friendſhips, and will never 


de viewed in his elevation, without exciting the 


ſentiment of envy in thoſe, who formerly conſi- 


dered him as their equal. Not to mention that 
a crown is too high a reward ever to be given to 


merit alone, and will always induce the candidates 


to employ force, or money, or intrigue, to pro- 
cure the votes of the elcctors: So that ſuch an e- 


lection will give no better chance for ſuperior me- 


4 


rit in the printe, than if the ſtate had truſted to birth 


alone for determining tlieir ſovereign. 


It may therefore be pronounced as an univerſal 
axiom in politics. That an hereditary prince, a no- 
bility withuut vaſſals, and à people uoting by their 
repreſentatives, form the: beſt monarchy; ariſtocracy, 
and democracy. But in order to prove more fully, 
that politics admit of general truths, which are in- 


* 


variable by the humour or education either of ſub- 


ject or ſovereign, it may not be amiſs to obſerve 
ſome other principles of this ſcience, which — 
ſeem to deſerve that character.. 


It may cafily be obſerved, id eve? gw go- 
vernments have been. commonly: the moſt happy 


for thoſe! who-partake of i their freedom; yet are 


they the moſt ruinous and oppreſſive to their pro- 


vindes : And this obſervation may, -I believe; be 
fixed as à maxim of the kind we are here f peaking 
of. Wilen a monarch extends his dominions by 
conqueſt; he ſoon learns? to conſider his old 2 


hall new: ſubjects as on the ſame footing; becauſe, 
in reality, all his ſubjects are to him the ſamez: 
r friends and favourites, with v 
he is perſonally acqdainted. He does not there- 
fore, make any dilticion. between them in his 
general laws; and, at the ſame time, is careful 
to prevent all particular acts of oppreſſion on the 


one as well as on the other. But à free ſtate ne- 


ceſſarily makes a great diſtinction, and muſt al- 
mm de till men learn to love their neigh- 


i E dours 


— 


. n - " - 
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bours as well as themſelves. The conquerors, in 
ſuch a government, are all legiſlators, and will be 
ſure to contrive matters, by reſtrictions on trade, 
and by taxes, ſo as to draw ſome private, as well 
as public, advantage from their conqueſts. Pro- 
vincial governors have alſo a better chance, in a 
republic, to eſcape with their plunder, by means 
of bribery or intrigue; and their fellow- citizens, 
who find their own ſtate to be enriched by the 
ſpoils of the ſubject provinces, will be the more 
inclined to tolerate ſuch abuſes. Not to mention, 
that it is a neceſſary precaution in a free ſtate to 
change the governors frequently; which obliges 
theſe temporary tyrants to be more expeditious 
and rapacious, that they may accumulate ſuffi- 
cient wealth before they give place to their ſuc- 
ceſſors. What cruel tyrants were the Romans 
over the world during the time of their com- 
monwealth ! It is true, they had laws to prevent 
oppreſſion in their provincial magiſtrates; but Ci- 
cero informs us, that the Romanus could not bet- 
ter conſult the intereſts of the provinces than by 
repealing theſe very laws. For, in that caſe, ſays 
he, our magiſtrates, having entire impunity, would 
plunder no more than would ſatisfy their own ra- 
paciouſneſs; whereas, at preſent, they muſt alſo. . 
ſatisfy that of their judges, and of all the great 
men in Rome, of whoſe protection they ſtand in 
need. Who can read of the cruelties and op- 
preſſions of Verres without horror and | aſtoniſh- 
ment? And who is not touched with indignation 
to hear, that, after Cicero had exhauſted on that 
abandoned criminal all the thunders of his elo- 
quence, and had prevailed ſo far as to get him 
condemned to the utmoſt extent of the laws; yet 
that cruel tyrant lived peaceably to old age, in 
opulence and eaſe, and, thirty years afterwards, 
was put into the proſcription by Mark Antony. 
on account of his exorbitant wealth, where he wy 
e | | | 14 
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with Cicero himſelf, and all the moſt virtuous men 
of Rome? After the diſſolution of the common- 
wealth, the Roman yoke became eaſier upon the 
provinces, as Tacitus informs us“; and it may be 
obſerved, that many of the worſt emperors, Do- 


mitian 4, for inſtance,” were careful to prevent all 


oppreſſion on the provinces. In 4 Tiberius's time, 
Gaul was eſteemed richer than Italy itſelf: Nor, do 
I find, during the whole time of the Roman mo- 
narchy, that the empire betame leſs rich or po- 
pulous in any of its provinces; though indeed its 


valour and military diſcipline were always upon 


the decline. The oppreſſion and tyranny of the 
Carthaginians over the ſubject ſtates in Africa went 


ſo far, as we learn from Polybius ||, that, not 
content with exacting the half of all the produce. - 


of the land, which of itſelf was a very high rent, 
they alſo loaded them with many other taxes. If 
we paſs from ancient to modern times, we ſhall 


ſtill find the obſervation to hold. The provinces 


of abſolute monarchies are always better treated 
than thoſe of free ſtates. Compare the Pais con- 
quis of France with Ireland, and you will be con- 
vinced of this truth; though this latter kingdom, 
being in a good meaſure, peopled from Eng- 
land, poſſeſſes ſo many rights and privileges, 


as ſhould naturally make it challenge better 


treatment than that of a conquered province. 
Corſica is alſo an obvious inſtance to the ſame 


8 


There is an obſervation in Machiavel, with re- 
gard to the conqueſts of Alexander the Great, 
| A e 


Ann. lib. 1. cap. 2. 
+; Suet. in vita Domit. 6. . 2 „ | oh 8 „ 
t Egregium reſumendæ libertati tempus, ſi ipſi flore tet, quam. 
inops Italia, - quam imbellis urbana plebs, nihil validum in exerci- 
tibus, nifi quod externum cogitarent. Tacit. Ann. hb. 3. 
C E 
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which I think, may be regarded as one. of thoſe 
eternal political truths, which no time nor acci- 
dents can vary. It may ſeem ſtrange, ſays that 
poliician, that ſuch ſudden conqueſts, as thoſe of 
Alexander, ſhould be poſſeſſed ſo peaceably by his 
ſucceſſors, and that the Perſians, during all the 
confuſions and civil wars among the Cs. ne- 
ver made: the ſmalleſt effort towards the recove- 
ry of their former independent goverument. To 
ſatisfy oy eee the cauſe of this remarkable 
event, e may conſider, that a monarch may go- 
vern bis ſabjects, in two different ways. He may | 
either follow the maxims of the eaſtern princes; 
ſtretch his authority ſo far as to leave no diſtinction of 
rank among his ſubjeQs, but what proceeds imme- 
diately from himſelf; no advantages of birth; no 
bereditary honours and poſſeſſions; and, in a 
word, no credit among the people, except from 
his commiſſion alone. Or a monarch may exert. 
his power after a milder manner, like other Eu- 
ropean princes; and leave other ſources of ho- 
nour, beſide his ſmile, and favour: Birth, titles, 
poſſeſſions, valour, integrity, or great and fortu- 
nate atchievements. In the former ſpecies of go- 
vernment, after 2 conqueſt, it is impoſſible ever 
to ſhake off the yoke; ſince no one poſſeſſes, 
among the people ſo much perſonal... credit. 
and authority as to begin ſuch an enterpulge : 


Whereas, in the latter, the leaſt - misfortune, or 
diſcord among the victors, will encourage the 
vanquiſhed to take arms, who have leaders. ready 
to prompt and conduct them in every undertak· 
ing. 

Such i is the reaſonin g of Machiavel, which ſeems 
ſolid. and concluſive ; though 1 wiſh. he had not 
mixed aſchood with truth, in afferting, that mo- 
1 f nmarchies, 
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narchies, governed according to- eaſtern policy, 
though more eaſily kept when onee ſubdued, yet 
are the moſt difficult to ſubdue ; fince they 'can- 


not contain any powerful ſubject, "whoſe diſcontent 


and faction may facilitate the enterprizes of an ene- 
my. For beſides, that ſuch a tyrannical govern- 
ment. enervates the courage of men, and renders 
them indifferent towards the fortunes of their ſo- 
vereign ; beſides this, I ſay, we find by experi- 
ence, that even the temporary and delegated au- 
thority of the generals and magiſtrates; being al- 
ways, in ſuch governments, as abſolute within its 
ſphere, as that of the prince himſelf; is able, with 
barbarians, accuſtomed to à blind ſubmiſſion, to 
produce the moſt dangerous and fatal revolutions. 
So that, in every reſpect, a gentle government is 
preferable, and gives the greateſt ſecurity to the ſo- 
vereign as well as to the ſubject. 

Legiſlators, therefore, ought not to truſt the fu- 
ture government of a ſtate entirely to chance, but 
ought to provide a ſyſtem of laws to regulate the 
adminiſtration of public affairs to the lateſt poſte- 
rity. Effects will always correſpond to cauſes; and 
wiſe regulations in any commonwealth are the 
moſt valuable legacy that can be left to future 
ages. In the ſmalleſt court or office, the ſtated 
forms and methods, by which buſineſs muſt be 
conducted, are found to be a conſiderable check 
on the natural depravity of mankind. Why ſhould 
not the caſe be the ſame in public affairs? Can 
we aſcribe the ſtability and wiſdom of the Vene- 
tian government, through ſo many ages, to any 
thing but the form of government? And, is it 
not eaſy to point out thoſe defects in the original 
conſtitution, which produced the tumultuous go- 
vernments of Athens and Rome, and ended at laſt 
in the ruin of theſe two famous republics ? And 
ſo little dependance has this affair on the Ry | 

an 


— 


* 


and education of particular men, that one part of 
the ſame republic may be wiſely conducted, and 
another weakly, by the very ſame men, merely 
on account of the difference of the forms and in- 
ſtitutions, by which theſe parts are regulated. 
Hiſtorians inform us that this was actually the 
caſe with Genoa. For while the ſtate was always 
full of ſedition, and tumult, and diſorder, the bank 
of St. George, which had become a conſiderable 
part of the people, was conducted, for ſeveral ages, 
with the utmoſt integrity and wiſdom *. e 
The ages of greateſt public ſpirit are not always 
moſt eminent for private virtue. Good laws may 
*beget order and maderation in the government, 
where the manners and cuſtoms have inſtilled little 
humanity or juſtice into the tempers of men. The 
moſt illuſtrious period of the Roman hiſtory, con- 
ſidered in a political view, is that between the be- 
/ ginning of the firſt and end of the laſt Punic war; 
the due balance between the nobility and people 
being then fixed by the conteſts of the tribunes, 
and not being yet loſt by the extent of conqueſts. 
Yet at this very time, the horrid practice of poi- 
Joning was ſo common, that, during part of a 
ſeaſon, a Pretor puniſhed capitally for this crime 
above three thouſand 4 perſons in a part of Italy; 
and found informations of this nature ſtill multi- 
plying upon him. There is a ſimilar, or rather 
| a worſe 


* Effempio veramente raro, & da Filoſoft intante loro imaginate 
& wedute Republiche mai non trovato, vedere dentro ad un medefimo 
cerchio, fra medeſimi cittadini, la liberta, et la tirannide, la wi'a 
civile & la corotta, la giuſtitia & la licenxa; perche quello ordine 
ſolo mantiere quella citta piena di coſtumi antichi & wenerabil;. 
Z Segli auvenifſe (che col tempo in ogni modo auverri) que San 
Giorgio tutta quel la città occupaſſe, ſarrebbe quella una Repub- 
_ 1 dalla Venetiana memorabile. Della Hiſt. Florentine, 
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a worſe inſtance f, in the more early times of the 


. commonwealth. So depraved in private life were 


that people, whom in their hiſtories we ſo much 


admire. I doubt not but they were really more 


virtuous during the time of the two Triumwvirates., 
when they were tearing their common country to 
pieces, and ſpreading flaughter and defolation 
over the face of the earth, merely for the choice 
of tyrants *. 

Here, then: i is a ſalient inducement to main- 
tain, with the utmoſt Zeal, in every free ſtate, 
thoſe forms and inſtitutions, by which liberty is ſe- 
cured, the public good conſulted, and the avarice 
or ambition of particular men reſtrained and pu- 
niſned. Nothing does more honour to human na- 


ture, than to ſee it ſuſceptible of ſo noble a paſ- 


fion; as nothing can be a greater indication of 
meanneſs of heart in any man, than to fee him 
deſtitute of it. A man who loves only himſelf, 
without regard to friendſhip and deſert, merits 
the ſevereſt blame; and a man, who is only ſuſ- 


ceptible of friendſhip, without public ſpirit, or. a 


regard to the community, is deficient in the moſt 


material part of virtue. 


But this is a ſubje& which needs not by longer 
inſiſted on at preſent. There are enow of zealots 
on both ſides who kindle up the paſſions of their 
partizans, and under pretence of public good, pur- 
ſue the intereſts and ends of their particular facti- 


on. For my part, I ſhall always be more fond of 


promoting moderation than zeal ; though perhaps 


the ſureſt way of producing moderation in. every 


party is to encreaſe our zeal for the public. Let 


us therefore try, if it be poſſible, from the fore- 


going we en to draw a leſſon of moderation 
1 with 


» L' Aigle contre Uaigh, Romains contre Romains, 
| Combatans ſculement pour le choix ” tyrans.----C ORNEILBE, 


* 
4 


an ee. 

with regard to the parties, into which our country | 
is at preſent divided; at the ſame timez.that.we al- 
low not this moderation to abate the induſtry and 
paſſion, with which every ade 1s; bound to 
F the good of his count 5 * 

Thoſe who either attack or . a 1 in | 
ſuch a government as ours, where the utmoſt li- 
berty is allowed. always carry matters to an ex- 
treme, and exaggerate his merit or demerit with 
the greateſt enormities, both in domeſtic and fo- 
reign management; and there is no meanneſs or 
crime, of which, in their account, he is not ca- 

able. Unneceſſary wars, ſcandalous treaties, pro- 
fusion of public treaſure, oppreſſive taxes, ever 
kind of mal-adminiſtration is aſcribed to him.— 
To aggravate the charge, his pernicious conduct, 
it is ſaid, will extend its baleful influence even to 
poſterity, by undermining the beſt conſtitution in 

the world, and diſordering that wiſe ſyſtem of 
laws, inſtitutions, and cuſtoms, by which our an- 
ceſtors, during ſo many centuries, have been ſo hap- 

ily 3 He is not only a wicked miniſter 
in himſelf, but has removed every ſecurity r 
againſt wicked miniſters for the future. 

On the 4 * hand, the partizans of the miniſter 
make his, panegyric run as high as the accuſation 
againſt him, and celebrate his wiſe, ſteady, and 
moderate conduct in every part of his adminiſtra- 
tion. The honour and intereſt of the pation ſup- 
ported abroad, public credit maintained at home, 
perſecution reſtrained, faction ſubdued; the merit 
of all theſe bleſſings is aſcribed ſolely to the mi- 
niſter. At the ſame time, he crowns all his other 
merits by a religious care of the beſt conſtitution 
in the world, which he has preſerved in all its parts, 


and has 2 entire, to be the bappineft and 
Er or the lateſt * x 
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When this accuſation and panegyric are re- 


ceived: PO the partizans of each party, no won- 


der 2 8 an extraordinary ferment on both 


and the nation with violent animoſities. 


— 1 would: fain perſuade theſe Party-zealots, 


that there is a flat contenilition both in the accu- 
ſation and panegyric, and that it were impoſſible 


for either of them to run ſo high, were it not for 


this contradiction. If our conſtitution be really 
that noble fabric, the pride of Britain, the enuy of . 
our | neighbours, | raiſed hy the labour of ſo many 
centuries, repaired at the expence of ſo many mil- 
tions, and cemented" by ſuch a profuſion of blood * ; 
I ſay, if our conſtitution does in any degree de- 
arge theſe. eulogies, it would never have ſuffer- 
ed a wicked and weak miniſter to govern tri- 


y 

Z 

i 
\ . 

4 


umphantly for a courſe of twenty. years, when 


oppoſed by the greateſt geniuſes in the nation, who 
exerciſed the utmoſt liberty of tongue and pen, 
in parliament, and in their frequent appeals to the 
people. But, if the miniſter be wicked and weak, 
to the degree ſo ſtrenuouſſy inſiſted on, the con- 
ſtitution muſt be faulty in its original principles, 
and he cannot conſiſtently be charged with un- 


dermining the beſt form of government in the 
world. A conſtitution is only ſo far good, as it 


provides a remedy againſt mal-adminiſtration ; and 
if the Britiſh, when in its greateſt vigour and 


repaired by two ſuch remarkable events, as the 
Revolution and Acceſſion, by which our ancient 


royal family was ſacrificed to it; if our conſti- 


tution, I ſay, with ſo great advantages, does not, 


in fact, provide any ſuch remedy, we are rather 


beholden to any miniſter who undermines it, and 
affords us an en, of ereQing a better in 
its place, f 

I would employ the fame topics to moderate 


the zeal zo thoſe who defend the miniſter. Is 


— 
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our conſtitution ſo excellent? Then a 3 of mi- 

niſtry can be no ſuch dreadful event; ſince it is 
eſſential to ſuch a conſtitution, in every minif- 
try, both to preſerve itſelf from violation, and 
to prevent all enormities in the adminiſtration. 
I our conſtitution very bad? Then ſo extraordi- 
nary a jealouſy and apprehenſion, on account of 
changes, is ill placed; and a man ſhould no 
more be anxious in this caſe, than a huſband, 
who had married a woman from the en, 
ſhould: be watchful- to prevent her infidelity.— 
Public affairs, in ſuch a government, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily go to confuſion, by whatever hands they 

are conducted; and the zeal of patriots is in that 
caſe much leſs requiſite than the patience and ſub- 
miſſion of philoſophers. The virtue and good in- 
tentions of Cato and Brutus are highly lauda- 
ble; but, to what purpoſe did their zeal ſerve? 
Only to haſten the fatal period of the Roman go- 
vernment, and render its convulſions and dying 

agonies more violent and painful. | 
I would, not be underſtood: to mean, that pub- 
lic affairs deſerve no care and attention. at all. 
Would men be moderate and conſiſtent, their 
claims might be admitted; at leaſt might be ex- 
amined. The country-party might ſtill aſſert, that 
our conſtitution, though excellent, will admit of 
mal-adminiſtration to a certain degree; and there- | 
fore, if the miniſter be bad, it is proper to- op- 
pole him with a ſuitable degree - zeal. - And, 
on the other hand, the court-party may be allow 
ed, upon the ſuppoſition that the miniſter were 
good, to defend, and with ſome zeal too, his ad- 
miniſtration. I would only perſuade men not to 
contend, as if they were fighting pro aris &. focis, 
and change a oodconftitution, into a bad one, by 
] the violence of their factions. - 5 

- I have not here conſidered any thing that is 
perſonal in the panel ee ene In the beſt 
en . civil 
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civil conſtitution, where every man is reſtrained 
by the moſt rigid laws, it is eaſy to diſcover 


either the good or bad intentions, of a miniſter, 


and to judge whether his perſonal character de- 


ſerve love, or hatred. But ſuch queſtions are of. 
little importance to the public, and lay thoſe, who 
employ their pens upon them, under a juſt ſuſpi- 
cion either of malevolence or of flattery. 
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10 OT Hr NG appears more forprizing to en 
who conſider human affairs with a philoſophical eye, 
than the eaſineſs with which the many are governed 
by the few; and the implicit ſubmiſſion, with which 
men reſigu their own ſentiments and paſſions to thoſe 
of their rulers. When we enquire by what means 


this wonder is effected, we ſhall find, that, as force is 2 


always on the fide of the governed, the governors 


have nothing to ſupport them but opinion. It is 


therefore, on opinion only that government is found- 
ed; and this maxim extends to the moſt deſpotic 


3 military governments, as well as to the moſt 


free and moſt popular. The ſoldan of E r or the 

emperor of Rome, might drive his harmleſs ſubjects, 
like brute beaſts, againſt their ſentiments, and inch- 
nation; But he mult, at leaſt, have led his "mamalukes, 
or prætorian bands, like men, by their opinion. 


Opinion is of two kinds, to wit, opinion of Intereſt, 


and opinion of Right. By opinion of "intereſt, I 


chiefly. underſtand the ſenſe of the: general advantage 
8 1 is reaped from government; together with the 


perſuaſion, that the particular government, which is 
eſtabliſhed, is equally adyantageous with any other 


that could eaſily be ſettled. When this opinion pre- - 


vails among the generality of a ſtate, or among thoſe 


who have the force in their hands, it gives great ſe- | 


curity to any government. 
Right is of two kinds, right to power, and right to 
Ras ver What prevalence opinion of the firſt kind' 
as over mankind,” my eaſily be underſtood by ob- 
ferving 
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ſerving the attachment which all nations have to their 
ancient government, and even to thoſe names, which 
have had the ſanction of antiquity. Antiquity always 
begets the opinion of right; and whatever diſadvan- 
tageous ſentiments we may entertain of mankind, 
they are always found to be prodigal both of blood 
and treaſure in the maintenance of public juſtice. 
There is, indeed, no particular, in which, at firſt ſight, 
there may appear a greater contradiction in the frame 
of the human mind than the preſent. When men act 
in a faction, they are apt, without ſhame or remorſe,” 
to neglect all the ties of honour and morality, in or- 
der to ſerve their party; and yet, when a ſaction is 
formed upon a point of right or principle, there is no 
occaſion, where men diſcover a greater obſtinacy, and 
a more determined ſenſe of juſtice and equity. The 
fame locial diſpoſition of mankind is the cauſe of 
theſe contradiftory appearances. 
It is ſufficiently underſtood, that the opinion of 


right to property is of moment in all matters of go- 

vernment. A noted author has made 1 725 the 
foundation of all government; and moſt of our po- 
litical writers ſecm inclined to follow him in that par- 
ticular... This is carrying the matter too far; but 
ſtill it muſt be owned, that the opinion of right to 
property has a great influence in this ſubject. 

+ - Upon. theſe three opinions, therefore, of public 
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0 intereſt, of right to power, and of right to Property, are 
19 all governments founded, and all authority of the 


few over tlie many. There are indeed other prin- 
ciples, which add force to theſe, and determine, li- 
mit, ox alter their operation; ſuch as /e/f-intere/t, fear, 
= ' affefion : But ſtill we may aſſert, that theſe 
other principles can have no influence alone, but 
ſuppoſe the antecedent influence of thoſe opinions 
above-mentioned. They are, therefore, to be eſ- 

- * teemed the ſecondary, not the original principles 
of government. e He] {lo 
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For, te, as to ſelf-intereſt, by which I mean 
the expettation of particular rewards, diſtin& from 
the general protection which we receive from go- 
vernment; it is evident that the magiſtrate's au- 
thority muſt be antecedently eſtabliſned, at leaſt 
be hoped for, in order to produce this expeCta- 
tion. The proſpe& of reward may augment his 
authority with regard to ſome particular perſons; 
but can never give birth to it, with regard to the 
public. Men naturally look for the greateſt fa- 
vours from their friends and acquaintance; and 
therefore, the hopes of any conſiderable number 
of the ſtate would never center in any particu- 
lar ſet of men, if theſe men had no other title 
to magiſtracy, and had no ſeparate influence over 
the opinions of mankind. The fame / obſervation © 
may be extended to the other two prineiples of 
fear 'and'1affeftion. No man would have any rea- 
ſon to fear the fury of a tyrant, if he had no au- 
thority over any but from fear; ſince, as a ſin- 
gle man, his bodily force can reach but a ſmall 
way, and all the farther power he poſſeſſes muſt be 
founded either on our own opinion; or on the pre- 
ſumed opinion of others. And though Section to 
_ wiſdom and virtue in a ſovereign extends very far, 
and has great influence; yet he muſt antecedently 
be ſuppoſed inveſted with a public character, other- 
wiſe the public eſteem will ſerve him in no ſtead, 
nor will his virtue have any inffuence beyond a 
C 111171 
E A Government may endure for ſeveral ages, 
$ though the balance of power, and the balance of 
* property do not coincide. This chiefly happens, 
| where any rank or order of the ſtate has acquir- 
| cd a large ſhare in the property; but from the 
5 original conſtitution of government, has no ſhare 

| in the power. Under what pretence would an 
1 ndividual of that order aſſume authority in pub- 
| ie affairs? As men are commonly much attached 
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to their ancient government, it is not to he ex- 
peQed, that the public: would ever favou r ſuch uſur - 
pations- But where the original conſtitution al- 
lows any ſhare of power, though ſmall, to an or- 
der of men, who poſſeſd a large ſhare of the pro- 
perty, it is caſy for them gradually to arch 
their authority, and bring the balance of power to 
coineide with that of, property. This has been the 
caſe with the houſe, of commons in England. 
Moſt writers, that have treated of the Britiſh: 
government, have ſappoſed, that, as the lower 
| houſe repreſents. all the commons of Great Bri- 
_ tain, its weight in the ſcale is proportioned! to the 
property and power of all whom it repreſents. But 
this prineiple muſt not be received a8 abſolutel 
true. For though the people are apt to —_ 
themſelves, more to the houſe of commons, than: 
to any other member of the conſtitution; that 
houſe. being choſen by, them 2s their repreſenta- 
tives, and r public guardians of their liber- 
ty; yet. are; there inſtanees whete. the houſe; even 
when in oppoſition to the crown, has not been 
followed by the people; as we may particularhy ob- 
ſerve. of the tory houſe of commons in the reign; 
of king William. Were the members obliged to 
receive inſtructions from their conſtituents, like the 
Dutch deputies, this would entirely alter the caſe; 
and. if ſuch: immenſe power and riches, as thoſe 
of all the commons of Great Britain, were brought 
into the ſcale, it is not eaſy to conceive, that the 
crown could either influence that multitude of peo- 
ple, or withſtand, that overbalance of property. It 
is true, the crown has great influence over the 
collective body in the elections of members; but? 
were this influence, which at preſent is on exerted | 
once in ſeven years, to be employed in bringing 
ever the people to every vote, it would ſoon be 
waſted; and no ſkill, popularity or revenue, could 
* It 1. . therefore be of opimon, that. 
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an alteration in this particular would introduce 
a total alteration in our government, and would 


o ſoon reduce it to a pure republic; and, perhaps, 
va to a republic of no inconvenient form. For though 
= the people, collected in a body like the Roman 
* tribes, be quite unfit for government, yet when 
diſperſed in ſmall bodies, they are more ſuſcepti- 
. ble both of reaſon and order; the force of po- 
pular currents and tides is, in a great meaſure, bro- 
; ken; and the public intereſt may be purſued with 
af ſome method and conſtancy. But it is needleſs 
3 to reaſon any farther concerning a form of govern. 
*Y ment, which is never likely to have place in Great 
4 Britain, and which ſeems not to be the aim of any 
43 party among us. - Let us cheriſh and improve our 
5 | ancient government as much as poſſible, without 
a) encouraging a paſſion for ſuch dangerous novel= _ 
\ ties. | 885 
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a the ORIGIN of GOVERNMENT: 


M. A N, born in a family, is . to main- 
tain ſociety, from neceſſity, from natural inclinati- 
on, and from habit. The ſame creature, in his 
farther progreſs, is engaged to eſtabliſh political 
ſociety, in order to adminiſter juſtice ; without 
which there can be no peace among them, nor 
ſafety, nor mutual intercourſe, We are, therefore, 
to look upon all the vaſt apparatus of our go- 
vernment, aàs having ultimately no other object or 
purpoſe but the diſtribution of juſtice, or, in other 
words, the ſupport of the twelve judges, Kings 
and parliaments, fleets and armies, officers of the 
court and revenue, ambaſſadors, miniſters, and pri- 
vy-counſellors, are all ſubordinate in their end to 
this part of adminiſtration. Even the clergy, as 
their duty leads them to inculcate morality, may 
juſtly be thought, ſo far as regards this Shs» 
to have no other uſeful object of their inſtitution, 
All men are ſenſible of Is neceſſity of juſtice 
to maintain peace and order; and all men are 
ſenſible of the neceſſity of peace and order for the 
maintenance of ſociety. | Yet, notwithſtandin this 
ſtrong and obvious neceſſity, ſuch is the frailty 
or perverſeneſs of our nature ! it is impoſſible to 
keep men, faithfully and unerringly, in the paths 
of juſtice. Some extraordinary circumſtances may 
Feng in which a man finds his intereſts to be 
D 2” more 
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The love of dominion is 1 ny! in the breaſt 
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more promoted by fraud and rapine, than hurt by 
the breach which his injuſtice makes in the ſo- 
cial union. But much more frequently, he is ſe- 
duced from his great and important, but diſtant 


intereſts, by the allurement of preſent, though of- 
ten very frivolous temptations. This great weak- 
neſs is incurable in human nature. 

Men- _— therefore, endeavour to palliate what 


they canffot cure. They muſt inſtitute ſome per- 
ſons, under the appellation. of - magiſtrates,” whoſe 


perculiar office it is, to point out the decrees of 
equity, to puniſh tranſgreſſors, to correct fraud and 
violence, and to oblige men, however reluctant, 
to conſult their own real and permanent intereſts. 


Ia a word, Obedience is a new duty which muſt be 


invented to ſupport that of Juſtice; and the tyes 
of equity muſt be corroborated 1 thoſe of al- 


8 


a ee i ine Bar, 
it may be thought, that nothing is gained by this 
alliance, and that the factitious duty of Cs, 


from its very nature, lays as feeble a hold of the 
human mind, as = primitive and natural duty 


of juſtice. Peculia intereſts! and .preſent tempta- 
tions may overcome the one as well as the other. 
They are equally expoſed to the ſame inconvenience. 
And the man, who is .inclimed to be a bad neigh- 
bour, muſt be led by the ſame motives, well or ill 
underſtood, to be a bad citizen and ſubject. Not 
to mention, that the magiſtrate himſelf may of- 


ten de ne a ent 0 or Partial, or unjuſt 1 in his ad- : 


miniſtratio 

Experience, however, proves, that there: is a 
great difference between the caſes. Order in ſo- 
ciety, we find, is much better maintained by means 
of government; and our duty to the magiſtrate 
is more ſtrictly guarded: by the principles of hu- 
man nature, than our duty to our fellow- citizens. 
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of man, that many, not only ſubmit to, but court 
all the dangers, and fatigues, and cares of govern- 


* 


ment; and men, once raiſed to that ſtation, though 
often led aſtray by private paſſions, find, in ordina- 
ry caſes, a viſible intereſt in the impartial admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. The perſons, who firſt at- 
tain this diſtinction by the conſent, tacit or expreſs, 
of the people, muſt be endowed with ſuperior per- 


_ ſonal qualities of valour, force, integrity, or pru- 


| dence, which command reſpe& and confidence: 


and after government is eſtabliſhed, a regard to 
birth, rank, and ſtation has a mighty influence o- 
ver men; and enforces the decrees of the magiſ- 


trate. The prince or leader exclaims againſt eve- 


ry diſorder, which diſturbs his ſociety. He ſum- 


mons all his partizans and all men of probity to 


aid him in correcting and redrefling it: and he 
is readily followed by all indifferent perſons in the 


execution of | his office. He ſoon acquires the 


power-of rewarding theſe ſervices ; and in the pro- 


greſs of ſociety, he eſtabliſhes ſubordinate miniſters 


and often/a military force, who find an immediate 
and a viſible intereſt, 'in fupporting his authority. 
Habit ſoon conſolidates what other principles of hu- 


man nature had imperfe&ly founded; and men, 
once accuſtomed to obedience; never think of de- 


parting from that path, in which they and their an- 
ceſtors have conſtantly trod, and to which they are 


confined by ſo many urgent and viſible motives. 


But though this progreſs of human affairs may 
appear certain and inevitable, and though the ſup- 
port which allegiance brings to juſtice, be found- 
ed on obvious principles of human nature, it can- 


not be expected that men ſhould beforehand be 


able to diſcover them, or foreſee their operati- 
on. Government commences more calually and 
more imperfectly. It is probable, that the firſt 
aſcendant of one man over | multitudes began 
during a ſtate. of war;; Where the ſuperiority of 
courage 
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courage and of genius diſcovers itſelf moſt viſibly, 
Where unanimity and concert are moſt requiſite, 
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and where the pernicious effects of diſorder are 
moſt ſenſibly felt. The long continuance of | that 
ftate, an incident common among ſavage tribes, 


_ enured the people to ſubmiſſion ; and if the chief- 
tain poſſeſſed as much equity as prudence and va- 


lour, he became, even during peace, the arbiter 
of all differences, and could gradually, by a mix- 
ture of force and conſent, eſtabliſh his authority. 
The benefit ſenſibly felt from his influence, made 


it be cheriſhed by the people, at leaſt by the peace- 


able and well diſpoſed among them; and if his 
ſon enjoyed the fame good qualities, government 
advanced the ſooner to maturity and perfection; 
but .was ſtill in a feeble ſtate, till the farther pro- 


greſs of improvement procured the magiſtrate a 


revenue, and enabled him to beſtow rewards on 


the ſeveral inſtruments of his adminiſtration, and 


to inflict puniſhments on the refractory and diſobe- 
dient. Before that period, each exertion of his 
influence muſt have been particular, and founded 
on the peculiar circumſtances of the caſe. After 
it, ſubmiſſion was no longer a matter of choice 


in the bulk of the community, but was - rigorouſ- 
'ly exacted by the authority of the ſupreme ma- 


ſtrate. : e 

In all, governments, there is a, perpetual inteſ- 
tine ſtruggle, open or ſecret, between Authority 
and Liberty; and neither of them can ever abſo- 
lutely prevail in the conteſt. A great facrifice of 
liberty muſt neceſſarily be made in every govern- 


ment; yet even the authority, which confines liber- 


ty, can never, and perhaps ought never, in any 
conſtitution, to become quite entire and uncon- 


troulable. The ſultan is maſter of the life and for- 


tune of any individual ; but will not be permitted 
to impoſe new taxes on his ſubjects: a French mo- 
narch can impoſe taxes at pleaſure; but would 
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end it dangerous to attempt the lives“ and for- 


tunes of individuals. Religion alſo, in moſt coun- 


tries, is commonly found to be a very intracta- 
ble principle; and other principles or prejudices 
frequently reſiſt all the authority of the civil ma- 
giſtrate; whoſe power, being founded on opinion, 
can never ſubvert other opinions, equally rooted 
with that of his title to dominion. The govern- 
ment, which, in common appellation, receives the 
appellation of free, is that which admits of a par- 
tition of power among ſeveral members, whoſe 
united authority is no leſs, or is commonly great- 
er than that of any monarch; but who, in the 
uſual courſe of adminiſtration, muſt a& by gene- 
ral and equal laws, that are previouſly known to 
all the members and to all their ſubjects. In this 
ſenſe, it muſt be owned, that liberty is the perfee- 
tion of civil ſociety ; but ſtill authority muſt be 
acknowledged eſſential to its very exiſtence : and 
in thoſe conteſts which ſo often take place be- 
tween ' the one and the other, the latter may, on 
that account, challenge the preference. Unleſs ' 
perhaps one may ſa a (md! it may be ſaid with ſome 
reaſon) that a circumſtance, which is eſſential to 
the exiſtence of civil ſociety, muſt always ſupport 
itſelf, and needs be guarded with leſs jealouſy, than 
one that contributes only to its — tion, which 
the indolence of men is ſo apt to neglect, or their 
— to overlook. 
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Of the InveeeEnDeEncy of PARLIAMENT. 


P OLITICAL writers have eſtabliſhed it as a 


maxim, that, in contriving any ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, and fixing. the ſeveral checks and con- 
trouls of the conſtitution, every man ought to be 


* 


ſuppoſed a &knave, and to have no other end, in 


all his actions, than private intereſt. By this in- 
tereſt we muſt govern him, and, by means of it, 
make him, notwithſtanding his inſatiable avarice 
and ambition, co-operate to public good. With 
out this, ſay they, we ſhall in vain boaſt of the 
advantages of any conſtitution, and ſhall find, 
in the end, that we have no ſecurity for our 
liberties or poſſeſſions, except the good-will of 
our rulers ; that is, we ſhall have no ſecurity 
at all. 

It is, therefore, a juſt political maxim, that eve- 
ry man muſt be ſuppoſed a knave : Though at the 
ſame time, it appears ſomewhat ſtrange, . that a 
maxim ſhould be true in politics, which is falſe in, 
Fact. But to ſatisfy us on this head, we may 
conſider, that men are generally more honeſt in. 
their private than in their public capacity, and 
will go greater lengths to ſerve a party, than 


when their own private intereſt is alone con- 
cerned, Honour is a great check upon man- 
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kind: But where a conſiderable body of men 
act together, this check is, in a great meaſure, 
removed; ſince a man is ſure to be approved 
of by his own party, for what promotes the 
common intereſt ; and he ſoon learns to deſpiſe 
the clamours of adverſaries. To which we may 
add, that every court or ſenate is determined by 
the greater number of voices; ſo that, if ſelf. in- 

fi influences only the majority, (as it will al- 
ways do) the whole ſenate follows the allurements 
of this ſeparate intereſt, and acts as if it contained 
not one member, who had any l to public 
intereſt and liberty. | 

When there offers, therefore, to our cenſure 
and examination, any plan of government, real 
or imaginary, where the power is diſtributed a- 
mong ſeveral courts,” and ſeveral orders of men, 
we ſhould always conſider the ſeparate intereſt 
of each court, and each order; and, if we find 
that by the ſkilful diviſion of power, this intereſt 
muſt neceſſarily, in its e concur with 
public, we may pronounce that government to be 
wiſe and happy. If, on the contrary, ſeparate in- 
tereſt be not checked, and be not directed to the 
public, we ought to look for nothing but facti- 
on, diſorder, and tyranny from ſuch a govern- 
ment. In this opinion 1 am juſtified by ex- 
perience, as well as by the authority of all 
philoſophers and politicians, both ancient and mo- 
dern. 

How much, therefore, would it have ſurprized 
ſuch a genius as Cicero, or Tacitus, to have 
been told, that in a future age, there ſhould a. 
riſe a very regular ſyſtem of mixed government, 
where the authority was fo diſtributed, that ane. 
rank, whenever it pleaſed, might ſwallow up all 
the ret, and engroſs the Whole power of the con- 


n. Such a government, _ would fay, 
will 
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will not be a mixed government. For ſo 

is the natural ambition of men, that W 2 
never ſatisfied with power; and if one order of 
men, by purſuing its own intereſt, can uſurp upon 
every other order, it will certainly do ſo, and ren- 
der itſelf, as far as poſſible, abſolute and uncon- 
troulable. 

But, in this opinion, experience ſhews th 
would have been miſtaken. For this is actuall 
the caſe with the Britiſh conſtitution. The ſhare 
of power, allotted by our conſtitution to the houſe 
of commons, is ſo great, that it abſolutely com- 
mands all the other parts of the government.— 

The king's legiſlative power is plainly no proper 
check to it. For though the King has a nega- 
tive in framing laws; yet this, in fact, is eſteem- 
ed of ſo little moment that whatever is voted by 
the two houſes, is always ſure to paſs into a law, 
and the royal aſſent is little better than a form. 
The principal weight of the crown hes in the ex- 
ecutive power. But beſides that the executive - 
power in every government is altogether fubordi- 
nate to th legiſlative 3 | beſides this, I ſay, the ex- 
erciſe of this power requires an immenſe ex- 
' pence ; bg the commons have aſſumed to them- 
ſelves the ſole right of granting money. How 
eaſy, therefore, would it be for that houſe to 
wreſt from the crown all theſe powers, one after 
another; by making every grant conditional,” and 
chooſing their time ſo well, that their refuſal 
of ſupply - ſhould only diſtreſs the 88 
without giving foreign powers any advantage o- 
ver us? Did the houſe of commons depend in 
the ſame manner on the king, and had none of 
the members any property but from his gift, 
would not he command all their reſolutions, and 
be from that moment abſolute? As to the houſe 
of lords, they are a very powerful ſupport to the 
Crown, 
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Crown; ſo long as they are, in their turn, ſup⸗ 
ported by it; but both experience and reaſon 
ſhew, that they have no force or authority fuffi- 
cient "to. maintain themſelves alone, ec ſuch 
ſupport. Of 05 4 J HW 1 g Ft 0 YIOUo 

How reste man.! we ſolve: this Ando ? 
And by what means is this member of our conſti; 
tution confined within the proper limits; ſince, 
from our very conſtitution, it muſt neceſſarily have 
as much power as it demands, and can only be 

confined by itſelf? How is this conſiſtent with our 
experience of human nature? 1 anſwer, that the 
intereſt of the body is here reſtrained by that of 
the individuals, and that the houſe of 8 
| ſtretches not its power, becauſe ſuch an uſ 
on would be contrary to the intereſt of the — 
jority of its members. The crown has ſo many 
offices at its diſpoſal, that, when afhfted by the 
honeſt and diſintereſted part of the ' houſe, it will 
always command the reſolutions of the whole ſo 
far, at leaſt, as to preſerve the antient conſtituti- 
on from danger. We may, therefore, give to 
this influence what name we pleaſe ; we may call 
it by the invidious appellations of corruption and 
dependence; but ſome degree and ſome kind of it 
are inſeparable from' the very nature of the con- 
ſtitution, and neceſſary to the preſervation. of our 
mixed government. 

Inſtead then of aſſerting + abſolutely, that (he 
dependence of parliament, in every degree, is an 
infringement of Britiſh liberty, the country-par- 
ty ſhould have made ſome conceſſions to their ad- 
verſaries, and have only examined what was the 
proper degree of this dependence, beyond which 
it became dangerous to liberty. © But ſuch a mo- 
deration is not be expected in party-men of any 
Se cet Aiter 2: concelllon of this nature, all de- 
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patriot have given an. entire looſe to his zeal, for 
fear of running matters into a contrary extreme, 
by diminiſhing too + far the influence of the crown. 
It was, therefore, thought beſt to deny, that this 
extreme could ever be dangerous to the conſtitu- 
tion, or that the crown could ever have too lit- 
tle influence over members of parliament. 

All queſtions concerning the proper medium 
between extremes are difficult to be decided; both 
becauſe it is not eaſy to find words proper to fix 

this medium, and becauſe the good and ill, in ſuch 
caſes, run ſo gradually into each other, as even 
to render our ſentiments doubtful and uncertain. 
But there is a peculiar difficulty in the preſent caſe, 
which would embarraſs the moſt knowing and moſt 
impartial examiner. The power of the crown is 
always lodged in a ſingle perſon, either king or 
miniſter; and as this perſon may have either a 
greater or leſs degree of ambition, capacity, cou- 
rage, popularity, or fortune, the power, which is 
too great in one hand, may become too little in 
another. In pure republics, where the authority 
is diſtributed among ſeveral aflemblies or ſenates, 
the checks and controuls are more regular in their 
operation; becauſe the members of ſuch numerous 
aſſemblies may. be preſumed to be always near! 
equal in capacity and virtue; and it is only their 
number, riches, or authority, which. enter into con» 
ſideration. But a limited monarchy admits not of 
any 
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any ſuch ſtability; nor is it poſſible to aſſign to 
the crown ſuch a determinate degree of power, 
as will, in every* hand, form a proper counter- 
balance to the other' parts of the conſtitution. 
This is an unavoidable diſadvantage, among the 
many advantages, attending that ſpecies of govern- 
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Whether the BRTITIsu GOVERNMENT inclines 
more to ABSOLUTE MoNARCHY, or to a 
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Ir affords a violent prejudice againſt almoſt every 
ſcience, ithat no prudent man, however ſure of his 
principles, dares propheſy concerning any event, 
or foretel the remote conſequences of things. A 
phyſician will not venture to pronounce concern- 
ing the condition of his patient a + fortnight or 
month after: And till leſs dares a politician fore- 
tel the ſituation of public affairs a few years hence. 
Harrington thought himſelf ſo fure of his general 
principle, that the balance of power depends on that 
of property, that he ventured to pronounce it im- 
poſſible ever to re-eſtabliſh monarchy in England: 
But his book was ſcarcely publiſhed when the king 
was reſtored ; and we ſee, that monarchy has ever 
ſince ſubſiſted upon the ſame footing as before. 
Notwithſtanding this unlucky example, I will ven- 
ture to examine an important queſtion, to wit, 
Whether the Britiſh government inclines more to ab- 
ſolute monarchy, or to à republic; and in "which 
of theſe two ſpecies of government it will moſt pro- 
bably terminate? As there ſeems not to be any 
great danger of a ſudden revolution either way, 
1 ſhall at leaſt eſcape the ſhame attending my 
_ temerity, if I ſhould be found to have been miſ- 
W 1 
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opulent republic. 


* Thoſe who aſſert, that the balance of our go⸗ | 


vernment inclines towards abſolute monarchy, may 
ſupport their opinion by the following reaſons, 


That property has a great influence on power can- 
not poſſibly be denied; but yet the general maxim, 


that the balance of one depends upon the balance 
the other, "muſt be received with ſeveral limitati- 
ons. It 1s evident, that much leſs property in a 


fingle hand will be able to counterbalance a greater 


property in ſeveral ; not only becauſe it is diffi- 
cult to make many perſons. combine in the fame 
views and meaſures; but becauſe property, when 
united. cauſes much greater dependence, than the 
ſame property, when diſperſed. 


A hundred per- 


ſons, of 10001. a year a- piece, can conſume all 
their income, and no body ſhall ever be the bet- 
ter for them, except their ſervants and tradeſ- 
men, who juſtly regard their profits as the pro- 
duct of their own labour. But a man poſſeſſed 
of 100,000 /. a year, if he has either any gene- 


roſity or any cunning, may create a great depen- 


: 


dence by obligations, and ſtill a greater by ex- 


Qations. 


ee governments, any ſubject exorbitantly rich has 


always created jealouſy, even though his riches 
bore no proportion to thoſe of the ſtate. Craſſus's 


Hence we may obſerve; that, in all 


| 
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fortune, if I remember well, amounted only to about 


two millions and a half of our money; yet we 
find, that, though: his genius was nothing extra- 
ordinary, he was able, by means of his riches 


alone, to counterbalance, during his life-time, the 


power of Pompey as well as that of Cxſar, who 


; 
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afterwards became maſter, of the world. The 
wealth of the Medici made them maſters of Flo- 
rence ; though, it is probable, it was not confi- 


derable, compared to the united property of that 
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ſovereigns, who, befides the power and dignity and 


ſtill encreaſing. 


ſal of the crown. The civil liſt amounts to near 


ruption, together with the great power and pre- 


gal, powers and prerogatives, which ſhould: natu- 
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Theſe conſiderations are apt to make one en- 
tertain, a magnificent idea of the Britiſh ſpirit and 
love of liberty; ſince we could maintain our free 
n during ſo many centuries, againſt our 


majeſty of the crown, have always been poſſeſſed 
of much more property than any ſubject has ever 
enjoyed in any commonwealth. But it may be ſaid, 
that this ſpirit however great, will never be able 
to ſupport itſelf againſt that immenſe property, 
which is now \pdgen in the king, and which is 

Jpon a moderate computation, 
there are near three millions a year at the diſpo- 


a million; the collection of all taxes to another: 
and the employments in the army and navy, to- 
gether with eccleſiaſtical preferments, to above a 
third milſion: An enormous ſum, and what may 
fairly be computed to be more than a thirtieth patt 

of 5 whole income and labour of the kingdom. 

When we add to this great property, the encreaſs 
ing luxury of the nation, our proneneſs to cor- 


rogatives of the crown, and the command of mi- 
litary force, there is no one but muſt deſpair of 
being able, without any extraordinary efforts, to 
Bd a free government much longer under 
theſe. diſadyantages. „„ 
On the other hand, thoſe who maintain, that 
the byaſs of 5 Britiſh government leans towards 
a republic, may ſupport their opinion by ſpecious 
arguments. It may be ſaid, that, though this im- 
menſe property in the crown, be joined to the 
dignity of firſt magiſtrate, and to many other le- 


rally give it greater influence; yet it really be⸗ 
comes leſs dangerous to liberty upon that very ac- 
count. Were England a republic, and were any 
private. man rolled of a revenue, a third, or 
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even a tenth part as large as that of the crown, 


he would very juſtly excite jealouſy ; becauſe he 
would infalibly have great authority, in the go- 
vernment : And ſuch an irregular authority, not 
avowed: by the laws, is always more dangerous 
than a much greater authority, derived from them. 


A man, poſſeſſed of uſurped power, can ſet no 
bounds to his pretenſions: His partizans have li- 


berty to hope for every thing in his favour': His 
enemies provoke his ambition, with his fears, by 


the violence of their oppoſition : And the govern- 


ment being thrown into a ferment, every corrupt- 
' ed humour in the ſtate naturally gathers to him. 
On the contrary, a legal authority, though great, 

has always ſome bounds, which terminate both 


the hopes and pretenſions of the perſon poſſeſſed 


of it: The laws muſt have provided a remedy againſt 
its exceſſes : Such an eminent magiſtrate has much 
to fear, and little to hope from his uſurpations : 


And as his legal authority is quietly ſubmitted to, 


he has ſmall temptation and ſmall opportunity of 


extending it farther. * Beſides, it happens, with 


regard to ambitious aims and ar ger what may 
be obſerved 'with regard'to ſe&s of philoſophy and 
religion. A new ſe& excites ſuch a ferment, and 
is both oppoſed and defended with ſuch vehe- 
mence, that it always ſpreads fafter, and multi- 
plies its partizans with greater rapidity, than any 


old eſtabliſhed opinion, recommended by the ſanc- 


tion of the- laws and of antiquity. Such is the 
nature of novelty, that where any thing pleaſes, 
it becomes doubly agreeable, if new; but if it 
diſpleaſes, it is doubly diſpleaſing, upon that very 
account. And, in moſt caſes, the violence of ene- 
mies is favourable to ambitious projects, as well 
as the zeal of partizans. ET 

It may be farther faid, that though men be 
much governed by intereſt ; yet even intereſt it- 
ſelf, and all human affairs, are entirely a 
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by 7 opinion Now, there has been a ſudden and 
ſenſible choke in the opinions of men within 
theſe laſt fifty years, by the progreſs of learning 


and of liberty. Moſt people, in this iſland, have 


diveſted themſelves of all ſuperſtitious reverence 
to names and authority: The clergy have much 
loſt their credit: Their pretenſions and doQrines 
have been ridiculed; and even 1 ion can ſcarce- 
ly ſupport itſelf in the world. The mere name 


of king commands little refpet; and to talk of 


a king as GOD” s vicegerent on earth, or to give 
him any of thoſe magnificent titles, which for- 
merly dazzled mankind, would but excite -laugh- 
ter in every one. Though the crown, by means 
of its large revenue, may maintain its authority 
in times of: tranquility, upon private intereſt and 
influence; yet, as the leaſt ſhock or convulſion 
muſt; break all theſe intereſts to pieces, the royal 
power, being no longer ſupported by the ſettled 


principles and opinions of men will immediately 


diſſolve. Had men been in the ſame diſpoſition 


at the revolution, as they are at preſent, monar- 


chy would have run a great riſque w being en- 
tirely loſt in this iſland. 

Durſt I venture to deliver my o own. nal 
amidſt theſe oppoſite | arguments, I would aſſert, 


that, unleſs there happen ſome extraordinary con- 
vulſion, the power of the crown, by means of its 
large revenue, is rather upon the encreaſe; though, 


at the ſame time 1 own, that its progreſs ſeems 

very ſlow, and almoſt inſenſible. The tide has run 
long, and with ſome rapidity, to the ſide of po- 
pular government, and is * n to turn to- 


wards monarchy. 


It is well known, that every government Ny 
come to a period, and that death is unavoidable 
to the political as well as to the animal body. But, 
as one kind of death may be preferable to ano- 
ther, it _ be enquired, whether it be more de- 
RL ſirable 
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ſirable for the Britiſh conſtitution to terminate. in 
A popular government, or in an abſolute monar- 
chy ? Here 1 would frankly declare, that, though 
liberty be preferable” to * in almoſt every 
eaſe ; yet I ſhould: rather wiſh: to fee an abſolute 
monarch than a republic in this iſland. - For, let 
us conlider,: what kind of republic we have rea- 
ſon to expect. The queſtion is not concerning 
any fine imaginary tepublic; of which a- man may 
form 2 plan in his claſet. There is no doubt, 
but a popular government may be imagined; more 
perfect than - abſolute monarchy, or even than our 
preſent conftitution. But what reaſon have we 
to expect that any ſuch government will ever be 
eſtabliſhed in Great Britain, upon the diſſolution 
of our monarchy? If any Sag: perſon acquire pow- 
er enough to take our. conſtitution to pieces, and 
put it up a- new, he is really an abſoluts ; monarch ; 
and we have already an inſtance of this kind, ſuf⸗ 
ficient to con vince us, that ſuch a perſon will never 
reſign bis power, or eſtabliſn any free govern- 
ment. Matters, therefore muſt be truſted to their 
natural progreſs and operation; and the houſe of 
commons, according to its preſent conſtitution, 
muſt be the only legiſlature in ſuch a popular 
government. The inconveniencies attending ſuch 
a ſituation. of affairs, preſent themſelves by thou - 
fands. If the houſe of commons, in ſuch a caſe, 
ever diſſolve itſelf, whhich is not to be expected, 
we may look for a civil war every election. If 
it continue itſelf, we ſhall ſuffer all the tyranny 
of a faction, ſubdivided into new factions. And, 
as ſuch a violent government cannot long ſubſiſt, 
we ſhall, at laſt, after many convulſions, and ci- 
vil wars, find repoſe 3 in abſolute monarchy, which 
it would have been happier for us to have eſta- 
bliſhed peaceably from the beginning. Abſolute 
- monarchy, therefore, is the eaſieſt death, the true 
Euthanaſia” of the Britiſh conſtitution. 


Thus 
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Thus, if we have reaſon to be more jealous of 
monarchy, becauſe the danger is more imminent 
from that quarter ; we have alſo reaſon to be 
more jealous of popular government, becauſe that 
danger is more terrible. This may teach us a 
leſſon of moderation in all our political contro- 
verſies. 1 | | 
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O F all men, that diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
memorable atchievements, the firſt place of honour 
ſeergs due to Legiſlators and founders of ſtates, 
who tranſmit a ſyſtem of laws and inſtitutions to 
ſecure the peace, happineſs, and liberty of future 
generations. The influence of uſeful inventions 
in the arts and ſciences may perhaps, extend far- 
ther than that of wiſe laws, whoſe effects are li- 
mited both in time and place; but the benefit 
_ ariſing from the former, is not ſo ſenſible as that 
which reſults from the latter. . Speculative ſcien- 
ces do, indeed, improve the mind; but this ad- 
vantage reaches only to a few perſons, who have 
leiſure to apply themſelves to them. And as to 
practical arts, which encreaſe the commodities and 
_ enjoyments of life, it is well known, that men's 
happineſs conſiſts not ſo much in an abundance 
of theſe, as in the peace and ſecurity with which 

they poſſeſs them; and thoſe bleſſings can only be 
derived from good government. Not to mention, 

that general virtue and good morals in a ſtate, 
which are ſo requiſite to happineſs, can never ariſe 
from the more refined precepts of philoſophy, or 
even the ſevereſt injunctions of religion; but mult 
proceed entirely from the virtuous education of 
; | youth, 
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youth, the effect of wiſe laws and inſtitutions. | 1 
muſt, therefore preſume to differ from Lord Bacon 

in this particular, and muſt regard antiquity as 
ſomewhat unjuſt in its diſtribution of honours, when 
it made gods of all the inventors of uſeful at 
ſuch as Ceres, Bacchus, AÆſculapius; and digni- 
fy legiſlators, ſuch as Romulus and Theſeus, only 
mw * llation of demigods and heroes. 

as legiſlators and founders of ſtates 
* 28 be honoured and reſpected among men, 
as much ought the founders of ſects and factions 


do de deteſted and hated ; becauſe the influence of 


faction is directly contrary to that of laws. Fac- 
tions ſubvert government, render laws impotent, 


Aud beget the fierceſt animoſities among men of 


= and pnmixed, either of the one kind or the other. 


the ſame nation, who ought to have mutual aſ- 
ſiſtance and protection to each other. And what 
ſhould render the founders of parties more odious 
is, the difficulty of extirpating theſe weeds, when 
once they have taken root in any ſtate. They 
naturally propagate themſelves for many centuries, 
and ſeldom end but by the total diſſolution of that 
government, in which they are ſown. They are, 
beſides, plants which grow more plentifully in the 
richeſt foil ; and though abſolute governments be 
not wholly free from them, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that they riſe more eaſily, and propagate them- 
ſelves faſter in free governments, where they al- 
ways infe@ the legiſlature itſelf, which alone could 
be able, by the ſteady application of rewards and 
. puniſhments, ta eradicate them. 
Factions may be divided into Perſonal and Real ; 
that is, into factions, founded on perſonal friend- 
ſhip or animoſity among ſuch as compoſe the con- 
tending parties, and into thoſe found on ſome real 
difference of ſentiment or intereſt. The reaſon 
of this diſtinction is obvious; though I muſt ac- 
knowledge, that parties are ſeldom found pure 
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It is not often ſeen, that a government divides into 
factions, where there is no difference in the views 
of the conſtituent members, either real or appa- 
rent, trivial or material: And in thoſe factions, 
which are founded on the moſt real and moſt ma- 
terial difference, there is always obſerved a great 
deal of perſonal animoſity or affection. But not- 
withſtanding this mixture, a party may be denomi- 
nated either perſonal or real, according to that prin- 
ciple which is predominant, and is found to have the 
greatelt influence. 

Perſonal factions ariſe moſt eaſily in ſmall re- 
publics. Every domeſtic quarrel, there, becomes 
an affair of ſtate, Love, vanity, emulation, any 
paſſion, as well as ambition and reſentment, be- 
gets pubheivifion. The Neri and Bianchi of Fo- 
rence, the Fregoſi and Adorni of Genoa, the Colo- 
neſi and Orſim of modern Rome, were parties of 
this kind. 

Men have ſuch a propenſity to divide ints per- 
ſonal factions, that the ſmalleſt appearance of real 
difference will produce them. What can be ima- 
gined more trivial than the difference between one 
colour of livery and another in horſe races? Yet 
this difference begat two moſt inveterate factions in 
the Greek empire, the Praſini and Veneti, who ne- 
ver ſufpended their animoſitics, till they ruined 
that unhappy government. 

We find m the Roman hiſtory a remarkable 
| diſſenſion between two tribes, the Pollia and Pa- 
piria, which continued for the ſpace of near 
three hundred years, and diſcovered itſelf in their 
| luffrages at every election of magiſtrates *. 29 


faction 


— 


As this fact has not been much 3 by e or 


politicians, I ſhall deliver it in the words of the Roman hiſtorian. 


Populus Tuſculanus cum conjugibus ac liberis Romam wenit : Ea 
multitude, wvefle mutata, & pecie reorum tribus circuit, genibus /e 
onnum advolvens. Plus itaque miſericordia ad peene veniam 


impetrandam, 1 
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faction was the more remarkable, as it could con- 
tinue for ſo long a tract of time; even though 
it did not ſpread itſelf, nor draw any of the o- 
ther tribes into a ſhare of the quarrel. If man- 
kind had not a ſtrong propenſity to ſuch diviſions, 
the indifference of the reſt of the community muſt 
have ſuppreſſed this fooliſh animoſity, that had not 
any aliment of new benefits and injuries, of general 
ſympathy and antipathy, which never fail to take 
place, when the whole ſtate is rent into two e- 
qual factions. „„ 
Nothing is more uſual than to ſee parties, which 
have begun upon a real difference, continue even 
after that difference is loſt. When men are once 
inliſted on oppoſite ſides, they contract an affec- 
tion to the perſons with whom they are united, 
and an animoſity againſt their antagoniſts: And 
theſe paſſions they often tranſmit to their poſte- 
rity. The real difference between Guelf and Ghib- 
belline was long loſt in Italy, before theſe facti- 
ons were extinguiſhed. The Guelfs adhered to 
the pope, the Ghibbellines to the -emperor ; yet 
the family of Sforza, who where in alliance with 
the emperor, though they were Guelfs, being 
expelled Milan by the king f of France, aſſiſt- 
ed by Jacomo Trivulzio and the Ghibbellines, the 
pope: concurred with the latter, and they formed 

leagues with the pope againſt the emperor. | 
Tube civil wars which aroſe ſome years ago in 
Morocco, between the blacks and whites, merely 
- . ' - (On; 


impetrandam, quam cauſa ad crimen purgandum valuit. Tribus 
omnes præter Polliam, antiguarunt legem. Polliæ ſententia fuit, 

puberes ven beratos necari, liberos conjuge/que ſub corona lege belli 
| wenire: Memoriamgue ejus ire Tegel. in pæna tam atrocis 

 audtores manſifſe ad patris ætatem conſtat ; nec quemquam fere ex 
Follia tribu candidatum Papiram ferre ſolitam, T. Livii, lib. 
8. The Caſtelani and Nicolloti are two mobbiſh factions in 
Venice, who frequently box together, and then lay aſide their 
quarrels preiently. * | 

| + Lewis XII. 
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on account of their complexion, are founded on 
a pleaſant difference. We laugh at them; but I 
believe, were things rightly examined, we afford 
much more occaſion of ridicule to the Moors. 
For, what are all the. wars of religion, which have 
prevailed: in this polite and knowing part of the 
world? They are certainly more abſurd than the 
Mooriſh: civil wars. The difference of complexion 

is a ſenſible and a real difference ;. But the con- 
troverſy about an article of faith, which is ut- 
terly abſurd and unintelligible,” is not a differ- 
ence in ſentiment, but in a few phraſes and ex- 
preſſions, which one party accepts of, without un- 
derſtanding them ; and the other refuſes in the ſame 
manner iin 125 i 
Real factions may be divided into thoſe from 
intereſt, from principle, and from affeftion. Of all 
factions the firſt are the moſt reaſonable, and the 
moſt exeuſable.. Where two orders of men, ſuch 
as the nobles: and people, have a diſtin autho- _ 
rity in a government, not very accurately ba- 
lanced and modelled, they naturally follow a diſ- 
tinct intereſt; nor can we reaſonably expect a dif- 
ferent conduct, conſidering that degree of ſelfiſn- 
neſs implanted in human nature. It requires great 
ſkill in a legiſlator to prevent ſuch parties; and 
many -philofophers are of opinion, that this ſecret 
like the grand elixir, or perpetual motion, may a- 
muſe men in theory, but can never poſlibly be 
reduced to practice. In deſpotic governments, in- 
deed, factions often do not appear; but they are 
not the leſs real; or rather, they are more real 
and more pernicious, upon that very account. 


The diſtinct orders of men, nobles and people, 


ſoldiers and merchants, have all a, diſtin& inte- 
reſt; but the more powerful oppreſſes the weaker 
with impunity and without reſiſtance; which begets 
a ſeeming tranquillity in ſuch governments. 


There 
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There has been an attempt in England to di- 
vide the landed and trading part of the nation; 
but without ſucceſs. The: intereſts of theſe two 
bodies are not really diſtin, and never will be 
© bo, till our public debts encreafe to ſuch a degree, 
as to become altogether oppreſſive and-intolerable. 
Parties from principle, eſpecially abſtract ſpecu- 
lative principle, are known only to modern times, 
and are, perhaps, the moſt extraordinary and un- 
- accountable phenomenon, that has yet appeared in 
human affairs. Where different principles beget 
a contrariety of conduct, which is the caſe with 
all different political principles, the matter may 
be more eaſily explained. A man, who eſteems 
' the true right 25 government to lie in one man, 
or one family, cannot eaſily agree with his fel- 
low-citizen, who thinks that another man or fa- 
 mily is poſſeſſed of this right. Each — 
wiſhes that right may take place, according to 
his own notions of it. But where the difference 
+ of principle is attended with no contrariety of 
action, but every one may follow his own way, 
without interfering 2 his neighbour, as hap- 
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pens in all religious controverſies ; what madneſs, 
what * can beget ſuch unhappy and ſuch fatal 
diviſions? 5 
Two men travellin g on the highway, the one 
eaſt, the other weſt, can eaſily paſs each other, 
if the way be broad enough: But two men, rea- 
ſoning upon oppoſite principles of religion, cannot 
ſo caſily paſs, without ſhocking ; though one 
ſhould think, that the way were alſo, in that caſe, 
ſufficiently broad, and that each might proceed, | 
without interruption, it his own courſe. But ſuch 
is the nature of the human mind, that it always 
= lays hold on every mind that approaches i it; 3 
= 2s it is wonderfully fortified by an unanimity of 
| ſentiments, ſo is k ſhocked and diſturbed by any 
er. Hence the eagerneſs, which mo oy 
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ple diſcover in a diſpute; and hence their impati- 
ence of oppoſition, even in the moſt en 


and indifferent opinions. 

This principle, however . it may appear, 
ſeems. to have been the origin of all religious wars 
and diviſions, But as this principle is univerſal 
in human nature, its effects would not have been 
confined to ane age, and to one ſect of religion, 
did it not there concur with other more acciden- 
tal cauſes, which raiſe it to ſuch a height, as to 
produce the greateſt miſery and devaſtation. Moſt 
religions of the ancient world aroſe in the un- 


known: ages of government, when men were as 1 


yet barbarous and uninſtructed, and the prince, as 


well as peaſant, was diſpoſed to receive, with im- 
plicit faith, every pious tale or fiction, which was 
offered him. The magiſtrate embraced the 2 


on of the people, and entering cordially into 


care of ſacred matters, naturally acquired an au- 1 


thority in them, and united the eccleſiaſtical with 


the civil power. But the Chriſtian religion ariſing, 


while principles directly oppoſite to it were firm- 
ly eſtabliſhed in the polite part of the world, who 
deſpiſed the nation that firſt broached this novel- 
ty; no wonder, that, in ſuch circumſtances, it was 


dut little countenanced by the civil magiſtrate, and 


that the prieſthood was allowed to engroſs all the 
authority in the new ſect. So bad a — did t 


make of this power, even in thoſe early times, that 
the primitive perſecutions may, perhaps, in part, 4 5 


be aſcribed to th 


violence inſtilled by them into 
wer ſollowers. 


nd the ſame principles of prieſt- 


ly government continuing; after Chriſtianity be- 
came the eſtabliſhed religion, they have engen- 


dered a ſpirit of perſecution, which has ever ſince 
been the poiſon of human ſociety, and the ſource 
of the moſt inveterate . in every govern- 
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ment. Such e . on the part of 
the people, may juſtly be eſteemed factions of prin- 
ciple 3 but, on the part of the prieſts, who are the 
prime movers, they are really factions of interęſt. 
There is another cauſe (beſide the authority of 
che prieſts, and the ſeparation of the ecclefiaſtical 
and civil powers) which has contributed to render 
Chriſtendom the ſcene of religious wars and divi- 
ſions. Religions, that ariſe in ages totally igno- 
rant and barbarous, conſiſt moſtly of traditional 
tales and fictions, which may be different in every 
ſect, without being contrary to each other; and 
even when they are contrary, eyery one adheres 
to the tradition of his own ſect, without much 
8 1 or diſputation. But as philoſophy was 
widely ſpread over the world, at the time when 
Chriſtianity'-aroſe, the teachers of the new ſect 
were obliged to form a ſyſtem of ſpeculative opi- 
nions; to divide, with ſome accuracy, their arti- 
cles of faith; and to explain, comment, confute, 
and defend with all the ſubtiſty of argument and 
ſeience. Hence naturally aroſe keenneſs in diſ- 
pute, when the Chriſtian religion came to be ſplit 
into new diviſions and hereſies: And this keenneſs 
aſſiſted. the prieſts in their policy, of begetting a 
mutual hatred and antipathy among their deluded 
followers. Sects of philoſophy, in the ancient world, 
were more zealous than parties of religion; but 
in modern times, parties of religion are more furi- 
dus and enraged than the molt cruel factions that 
ever aroſe from intereſt and ambition. 

1 have mentioned parties from affedtion as a kind 
of real ns beſide thoſe from intereſt and prin. 
ciple. rties from affection, I underſtand thoſe 
which are <= wo ded on the different attachments of 

men towards particular families and perſons, whom 
they deſire to rule over them. Theſe factions are 
often very violent; though, I muſt own, it may 
ſeem unaccountable, that men thould attach them 
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ſelves ſo ſtrongly to perſons, with whom they are 
no wiſe acquainted, whom perhaps they never ſaw, 

and from whom they never received, nor can ever 
hope for any favour. Yet this we often find to be 
the caſe, and even with men, who, on other oc- 
caſions, diſcover no great generoſity of ſpirit, nor 
are found to be eaſily tranſported by Fiendſhip 
beyond their own intereſt, We are apt to think 
the relation between us and our ſovereign very cloſe 
and intimate. The ſplendor of majeſty and power 
beſtows an importance on the fortunes even of a ſin- 
gle perſon. And when a man's good-nature does 
not give him this imaginary intereſt, his ill-nature 
will, from ſpite and oppoſition to perſons whoſe 
ſentiments are different from his own. 
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Of the PaRTIES of GREAT BRITAIN. 


han 


W E RE the Britiſn government propoſed as 
a ſubject of ſpeculation, one would immediately 
perceive in it a ſource of diviſion and party, which 
it would be almoſt impoſſible for it, under any 
_ adminiſtration, to avoid. The juſt balance between 
the republican and monarchical part of our conſti- 
tution is really, in itſelf, ſo extremely delicate and 


uncertain, that, when joined to men's paſſions and 


prejudices, it is impoſſible but different opinions 
muſt ariſe concerning it, even among perſons of 
the beſt underſtanding. Thoſe of mild tempers, 
who love peace and order, and deteſt ſedition 
and civil wars, will always entertain more favou- 
rable ſentiments of monarchy, than men of bold 
and generous ſpirits, who are paſſionate lovers of 
liberty, and think no evil comparable to ſubjec- 
tion and ſlavery. And though all reaſonable men 
agree in general to preſerve our mixed govern- 
ment; yet, when they come to particulars, ſome 
will incline to truſt greater powers to the crown, 
to beſtow on it more influence, and to guard againſt 
its encroachments with leſs caution, than others 
who are terrified at the moſt diſtant approaches 
of tyranny and deſpotic power. Thus are there 
parties of Principle involved in the very nature 
Vorl. I. ö of 
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of our conſtitution, which may properly enough 
be denominated thoſe of Court and Country. The 
ſtrength and violence of cach of theſe parties will 
much depend upon the particular adminiſtration. 


An adminiſtfation may be ſo bad, as to throw a 


great majority into the oppoſition ; as a good ad- 


miniſtration will reconcile to the court many of the 
moſt paſſionate lovers of liberty. But however the 
nation may flutuate between them, the parties 
themfelves will always ſubſiſt, ſo long as we are 
governed by a limited monarchy. - | 


But, befides this difference of Principle, thoſe 


parties are very much fomented by a difference 
of Intereſt, without which they could ſcarcely ever 
be dangerous or violent. The crown will natu- 
rally beſtow all truſt and power upon thoſe, whoſe 


principles, real or pretended, are moſt favourable 


to monarchical government ; and this temptation wall 
naturally engage .them to go greater lengths than 
their principles would otherwiſe carry them. Their 
_ antagoniſts, who are diſappointed in their ambiti- 
ous aims, throw themſelves into the party whoſe 
ſentiments incline them to be moſt jealous of royal 
power, and naturally carry thoſe ſentiments to a 
greater height than ſound politics will juſtify. Thus 
Court and Country, which are the genuine offspring 


of the Britiſh government, are a kind of mixed 


parties, and are influenced both by principle and 


by intereſt. The heads of the factions are com- 


monly moſt governed by the latter motive; the 
inferior members of them by the former. 


As to eccleſiaſtical parties; we may obſerve, 
that, in all ages of the world, prieſts have been 


enemies to liberty; and it is certain, that this ſteady 
conduct of. theirs muſt have been founded on fix- 
ed reaſons of intereſt and ambition. Liberty of 


thinking, and of exprefling our thoughts, is al- 
Ways fatal to prieſtly power, and to thoſe pious 


frauds, on which it is commonly founded ; and, 


by 
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by an infallible connexion, which prevails among 
all kinds of liberty, this privilege can never be 
enjoyed, at leaſt has never yet been enjoyed, but 
in a free government. Hence it muſt happen, in 
ſuch a conſtitution as that of Great Britain, that 
the eſtabliſhed ' clergy, while things are in their 


natural ſituation, will always be of the Court-party; 


as, on the contrary, diſſenters of all kinds will be 
of the Country-party ; fince they can never hope 
for that toleration, which they ſtand in need of, 
but by means of our free government. All prin- 
ces, that have aimed at deſpotic power, have known 
of what importance it was to gain the eſtabliſhed 


clergy : As the clergy, on their part, have-ſhewn 


a great facility in entering into the views of ſuch 
princes *. ' Guſtavus Vaza was, perhaps, the on 

ambitious monarch, that ever depreſſed the church, 
at the ſame time that he diſcouraged liberty. But 
the exorbitant power of the biſhops in Sweden, 
who, at that time, overtopped the crown itſelf, to- 
gether with their attachment to a foreign family, 
was the reaſon of his embracing ſuch an unuſual 
ſyſtem of politics. 55 
This obſervation, concerning the propenſity of 
prieſts to the government of a ſingle perſon, is 
not true with regard to one ſect only. The Pref 
byterian and Caluiniſtic clergy in Holland were pro- 
feſſed friends to the family of Orange; as the 
Arminians, who were eſteemed heretics, were of 
the Louveſtein faction, and zealous for liberty. 


But if a prince have the choice of both, it is eaſy 
to ſee, that he will prefer the epiſcopal to the 
preſbyterian form of government, both becauſe of 
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* Judzi fibi ipſi reges impoſuere; qui mobilitate vulgi en- 


pulſi, reſumpta per arma dominatione ; fugas civium, urb'- 
um everſiones, fratrum, conjugum, parentum neces, aliaque ſo- 
lita regibus auſi, ſuperſtitionem fovebant; quia honor ſacer- 
dotii firmamentum potentiæ aſſumebatur. n 5 
pe 88 Tacir. hift. lib. v. 
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| Pacy, and becauſe of the facility which he will find, 
in ſuch a government, of ruling the clergy, by 
means of their eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors *. 


land. during the great rebellion, we ſhall obſerve, 
that it was conformable to this general theory, and 
that the ſpecies of government gave birth to them, 
by a regular and infallible operation. The Eng- 
lih conſtitution, before that period, had lain in 
a kind of 8 yet ſo, as that the ſubjects 
poſſeſſed many noble privileges, which, though not 
exactly bounded and ſecured by law, were uni- 
verſally. deemed, from long poſſeſſion, to belong 
to them as their birth-right. An ambitious,” or 
rather a miſguided, prince aroſe, who deemed all 
theſe privileges to be conceſſions of his predecef- 
ſors, revokeable at pleaſure; and, in proſecution 


liberty during the courſe of ſeveral years. Ne- 
ceſſity, at laſt, conſtrained him to call a parliament : 

The ſpirit of liberty aroſe and ſpread itſelf : The 
prince, being without any ſupport, was obliged to 


mies, jealous and implacable, ſet no bounds to 
their pretenſions. Here then began thoſe conteſts, 
in which it was no wonder, that men of that age 
were divided into different parties; ſince, even 
at this day, the impartial are at a loſs to decide 
concerning the juſtice of the quarrel. The pre- 


government almoit entirely republican,” If not 
yielded to, the nation was, perhaps, ſtill in dan- 
ger of abſolute power, from the ſettled principles 
and 1 inveterate habits of the king, ey had plain- 


.* Populi imperium juxta libertatem : paucorum dominatio 
e bidini proprior eſt. Tacir, Hun. lib. vi. 
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the greater affinity between monarchy and e piſco- 


If we conſider the firſt riſe of parties in Exg- 


of this principle, he openly aQted in violation of 


grant every thing required of him: And his ene- 


tenſions of the parliament, if yielded to, broke 
the balance of the conſtitution, by rendering the 
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ly appeared in every conceſlion that he had been. 


conſtrained to make to his people. In this queſ- 
tion, ſo delicate and uncertain, men naturally fell 
to the ſide which was moſt conformable to their 


uſual principles; and the more paſſionate favour- 


ers of monarchy declared for the king, as the zea- 
lous friends of liberty ſided with the parliament. 
The hopes of ſucceſs being nearly equal on both 
ſides, intere/# had no general influence in this con- 


teſt: So that Round- head and Cavalier were mere- 


ly parties ob principle; neither of which diſowned 
either monarchy or liberty; but the former par- 
ty inclined moſt to the republican part of our go- 
vernment, the latter to the monarchical. In this 


_ reſpect, they may be conſidered as court and coun- 


try-party, enflamed into a civil war, by an un- 
happy concurrence . of circumſtances, and. by the 
turbulent ſpirit of the age. The commonwealth's 
men, and the partizans of abſolute power, lay 
concealed in both parties, and formed but an in- 
conſiderable part of them. 

The clergy had concurred with the king's ar- 
bitrary deſigns; and, in return, were allowed to 
perſecute their adverſaries, whom they called he- 
retics and ſchiſmatics. The eſtabhſfied clergy were 
epiſcopal; the non-conformiſts preſbyterian : So 
that all things concurred to throw the former, 
3 reſerve, into the king's party; and che 
latter into that of the parliament. 

Every one knows the event of this Aer fal 
tal to the king firſt, to the parliament afterwards. 
After many confufions | and revolutions, the royal 
family was at laſt reſtored, and the ancient go- 
vernment re-eſtabliſhed. Charles II. was not made 
wiſer by the example of his father; but proſe 
cuted the ſame meaſures, though at firſt, with 
more. ſecrecy and caution. New parties aroſe, un- 
der the — of Whiz and Tory, which have 
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continued ever ſince to confound and diſtra our 


government. To determine the nature of theſe. 
parties is, perhaps one of the moſt difficult pro- 
blems, that can be met with, and is a proof that 
hiſtory may contain queſtions, as uncertain as any 
to be found in the ' moſt abſtrat ſciences. _ We 
have ſeen the conduct of the two parties, during 
the courſe of ſeventy years, in a vaſt variety of 
1 poſſeſſed of power, and deprived of 
„during peace, and during war: Perſons, who 
Niels themſelves of one ſide or other, we meet 
with every hour, in company, in our pleaſures, 
in our ſerious occupations: We ourſelves are con- 
ſtrained, in a manner, to take party; and living 
in a country of the highelt liberty, every one may 
openly declare all his ſentiments and opinions: 
Yet are we. at a loſs to tell the nature,  preten- 

fions, and principles of the different factions. 
When we compare the parties of Whig and 
Tory with. thoſe of Round-head and Cavalier, the 
moſt obvious difference, that appears between 
them, conſiſts in the principles of paſſive obedience, 
and indefeaſible right, which were but little heard 
of among the Cavaliers, but became the univer- 
ſal doctrine, and were eſteemed. the true charac- 
teriſtic of a Tory. Were theſe principles puſhed 
into their moſt obvious . conſequences, they imply 
a formal renunciation of all our liberties, and an 
avowal of abſolute monarchy ; ſince nothing can 
be a greater abſurdity than a limited power, which 
mult not be reliſted, even when it exceeds. its li- 
mitations. But as the moſt rational principles are 
olten but a weak counterpoiſe to paſſion; it is 
no wonder that theſe abſurd principles were found 
too weak for that effect. The Tories, as men, were 
enemies to oppreſſion; ; and alſo, as Engliſhmen, 
they were enemies to arbitrary. power. Their zeal 
for W was, perhaps; leſs feryent than Wha of 
their 
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their antagoniſts ; ; but was ſufficient to make them 
forget all their principles, when they ſaw them- 
ſelves openly threatened with a ſubverſion of the 
ancient government. From theſe ſentiments aroſe 
the revolution; an event of mighty conſequence, 
and the. firmeſt foundation pf Britiſh liberty. The 
conduct of the Tories, during that event, and af- 
ter it, will afford us a true a 152 che nature 
of that party. 

In the #r/t place, they appear to WR had the 
genuine ſentiments of Britons in their affection 
tor liberty, and in their determined reſolution not 
to ſacrifice it to any abſtract principle whatſoever, 
or to any imaginary rights of princes. This part 
of their character might juſtly have been doubt- 
ed of before the revolution, from the obvious ten- 
dency of their avowed principles, and from their 
compliances with a court, which ſeemed to make 
little ſecret of its arbitrary deſigns. The revolu-. 
tion ſhewed them to have been in this reſpect, no- 
thing, but a genuine court-pariy, ſuch as might 
be expected in a Britiſh government: That is, 
Lovers of Liberty, but greater lovers of Monarchy. 
It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that they carried 
their monarchical principles farther, even in prac- 
tice, but more ſo in theory, than was, in any de- 
gree, conſiſtent with a limited government. 

Secondly, Neither their principles nor affections 
concurred, entirely or heartily, with the ſettle- 
ment made at the revolution, or with that which 
has fince taken place. This part of their charac- 
ter may ſeem oppoſite to the former; ſince any 
other ſettlement, in thoſe circumſtances of the na- 
tion, mult probably have been dangerous, if not 
fatal to liberty. But the heart of man is made 
to reconcile contradictions; and this contradiction 
is not greater than that between paſive obedience, 
and the reſiſtance employed at the revolution. A 

Tory, | 
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Tory, therefore, ſince the revolution, may be de- 


fined in a few words, to be @ lover of monarchy, 


though without abandoning liberty; and a. partizan 
of the family of Stuart.” As a Whig may be de- 
fined to be a lover of liberty though without re- 


nauncing monarchy ; and a friend to the eee 
in the Proteſtant line. 


Theſe different views, with reg d to the  ſet- 
tlement of the crown, were accidental, but na- 
tural additions to the principles of the court and 
country parties, which are the genuine diviſions in 
the Britiſh government. A paſſionate lover of mo- 
narchy is apt to be difpleated at any change of 
the ſucceſſion ; as favouring too much of a com- 
monwealth: A paſſionate lover of liberty is apt to 
think that every part of the government ought to 
be ſubordinate to the intereſts of liberty. 

Some, who will not venture to affert, that the 
real difference between Whig and Tory was loſt 
at the revolution, ſeem inclined to think, that the 

difference is now aboliſhed, and that affairs are 
ſo far returned to their natural ſtate, that there 
are at preſent no other parties among us but 
court and country ; that is, men, who, by intereſt 
or principle, are attached either to monarchy or 
liberty. The Tories have been ſo long obliged to 
talk in the republican ſtile, that they ſeem to 
have made conyerts of themfelves by their hy- 
pocriſy, and io have embraced the ſentiments, as 
well as language of their adverſarics. There are, 
however, very conſiderable remains of that party 
in England, with all their old prejudices; and 
a proof that court and country are not our only 
parties, is, that almoſt all the diſſenters ſide with 
the court, and the lower clergy, at leaſt, of the 
church of England, with the oppoſition. This 
may convince us, that ſome biaſs ſtill hangs upon 
our conſtitution, ſome extrinſic weight, which turns 

it 
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it from its natural courſe, and cauſes a confuſion in 
our parties“. ol | 


Some of the opinions delivered in theſe Eſſays, with re- 
gard to the public tranſactions in the laſt century, the Author, 
on more accurate examination, found reaſon. to retract in his 
| Hiftory of Great Britain. And as he would not enflave himſelf 
to the ſyſtems of either party, neither would he: fetter his judg- 
ment by his own preconceived opinions and principles; nor is 
he aſhamed to acknowledge his miſtakes. Theſe miſtakes were 
indeed, at that time, almoſt univerſal in this kingdom. : 
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Of SurersTITION and ENTHUSIASM. 


* a 


Ty A 7 ihe corruption f the beft things produces 
the worſt, is grown into a maxim, and is common- 
| ly proved, among other inſtances by the pernicious 
effects of ſuperſtition and —_ ſaſin, the S 
of true religion. 

Theſe two ſpecies of | falſe reh though 
both pernicious, are yet of a different, and 
even of a contrary nature. The mind of man 
is ſubject to certain unaccountable terrors and 
apprehenſions, proceeding either from the un- 
happy ſituation of private or public affairs, from 
ill health, from a gloomy, and melancholy diſ- 
poſition, or from the concurrence of all theſe 
circumſtances. In ſuch a ſtate of mind, infinite 
unknown evils- are dreaded from unknown a- 
gents; and where real objects of terror are 
wanting, the ſoul, active to its own prejudice, 
and foſtering its predominant inclination, finds 
imaginary ones, to whoſe power. and malevo- 
lence it ſets no limits. As theſe enemies are 
entirely © inviſible and unknown, the methods 
ae" to appeaſe them are equally unaccount- 
F i ; able, 
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ble, and conſiſt in ceremonies, obſervances, mor- 
tifications, ſacrifices, preſents, or in any prac- 


tice, however abſurd or frivolous, which either 
folly or knavery recommends to a blind and ter- 


rified credulity. Weakneſs, fear, melancholy, to- 


gether with ignorance, are, therefore, * true 
ſources of Superſtition. 

But the mind of man is alſo ſubje& to an un- 
accountable elevation and preſumption, ariſing. 
from proſperous ſucceſs, from luxuriant health, 
from ſtrong ſpirits, or from a bold and confi- 
dent diſpoſition. In ſuch a ſtate of mind, the 
imagination ſwells with great, but confuſed con- 
ceptions, to which no ſublunary beauties or en- 
joyments can correſpond. Every thing mortal 
and periſhable vaniſhes as unworthy of attention. 
And à full range is given to the fancy in the 
inviſible regions or world of ſpirits, where the 
ſoul is at liberty to. indulge itſelf in every ima- 
gination, which may beſt ſuit its preſent taſte 
and diſpoſition. Hence ariſe raptures, tranſports, 
and ſurpriſing fights of fancy; and confidence 
and preſumption ſtill encreaſing, theſe raptures, 
being altogether  unaccountable,, and ſceming 
quite beyond the reach of our ordinary facul- 
ties, are attributed to the immediate inſpiration 
of that Divine Being, who is the object of de- 
votion. In a little time, the inſpired perſon 

comes to regard himſelf as a diſtinguiſhed, fa- 
vourite of the Divinity; and when this, frenzy 
once takes place, which is the ſummit of en- 


| thuſiaim, every whimſy is conſecrated: Human 


reaſon, and even morality, are rejected as fallaci- 
ous guides: And the fanatic madman delivers 
himſelf over, blindly, and without reſerve, to 
the ſuppoſed illapſes of the ſpirit, and to inſpira- 


| tion from above. Hope, pride, preſumption, a 


warm imagination, together with ignorance, are, 
therefore, the true ſources of Enthuſiaſm. 
Theſe 
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Theſe two ſpecies of falſe religion might afford 
occaſion to many ſpeculations ; but 1 ſhall: confine 
myſelf, at preſent to a few refleQions concern- 
ing their different influence on government and 
ſociety. 3 „„ 
My firſt reflection is, That ſuper/tition is favour- 
able to prie/tly power, and enthuſiaſm not leſs or ra- 
tber more contrary to it than ſound reaſon and phi- 
loſophy. As ſuperſtition is founded on fear, ſor- 
row, and a depreſſion of ſpirits, it repreſents the 
man to himſelf in ſuch deſpicable colours, that he 
appears unworthy, in his own eyes, of approach- 
ing the divine preſence, and naturally has recourſe 
to any other. perſon, whoſe ſanctity of life, or, 
perhaps, impudence and cunning, have made him 
be ſuppoſed more favoured by the Divinity.. To 
him the ſuperſtitious entruſt their devotions : To 
his care they recommend their prayers, petitions, 
and facrifices: And by his means, they hope to 
render their addreſſes acceptable to their incenſed 
Deity. Hence the origin of Prieſts, who may 
juſtly be regarded as an invention. of a timorous 
and abject ſuperſtition, which, ever diffident of it- 
ſelf, dares not offer up its own devotions, but 
ignorantly thinks to recommend. itſelf to the Di- 
vinity, by the mediation of his ſuppoſed friends 
and ſervants. As ſuperſtition is a conſiderable in- 
gredient in almoſt all religious, even the moſt fa- 
natical ; there being nothing but philoſophy able 
entirely to conquer theſe unaccountable terrors 
hence it, proceeds, that in almoſt every ſect of 
religion there are prieſts to be found: But the 
ſtronger mixture there is of ſuperſtition, the high- 
er is the authority of the | prieſthood. . 
On the other hand, it may be obſerved, that 
all enthuſiaſts have been free from the yoke of 
eccleſiaſtics, and have expreſſed great independence 
in their devotion ; with a contempt of forms, ce- 
„ n Ro ons | remonies, 
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remonies, and traditions. The 1 are the moſt 
egregious, though, at the ſame time, the moſt in- 


nocent enthuſiaſts that have yet been known; and 
are, perhaps, the only ſect, that have never ad- 


mitted prieſts among them. The independents, of 


all the Engliſh ſectaries, approach neareſt to the 
 quakers in fanaticiſm, and in their freedom from 
pPrieſtly bondage. The preſbyterians. follow after, 


at an equal diſtance in both particulars. In ſhort, 


this obſervation is founded in experience; and | 


will alſo appear to be founded in reaſon, if we 


conſider, that, as enthuſiaſm ariſes from a pre- 


ſumptuous pride and confidence, it thinks itſelf 
fufficiently qualified to approach the Divinity, with- 
out any human mediator. Its rapturous devoti- 
ons are ſo fervent, that it even imagines itſelf 


vances, to which the aſſiſtance of the prieſts ap- 


pears fo requiſite in the eyes of their ſuperſtiti- | 


ous votaries. The fanatic conſecrates himſelf, and 
| beftows on his own perſon a ſacred character, 
much ſuperior to what forms and ceremonious 
E * can confer on any other. 
e reflection with regard to theſe pe. 
falſe religion is, that religions, which par- 
tate of enthuſiaſm are, on their firſt riſe, more fu- 
riaur and violent than thoſe which partake of ſu- 
perfſtition-; but in a little time become more gentle 
and moderate. The violence of this ſpecies of 


religion, when excited by novelty, and animated 


by oppoſition, appears from numberleſs inſtan- 
ces; of the anabapti/ts in Germany, the camiſars 
in France, the /evellers and other fanatics. in Eng- 
land, and the covenanters in Scotland. Enthuſiaſm 
being founded on ſtrong ſpirits, and a preſumptuous 


boldneſs of NICE; it 9 begets the moſt 
extreme 


2 


* 
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actually to approach him by the way of contem-. 
plation and inward converſe ;* which makes it 
negle& all thoſe outward ceremonies and obſer- 
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extreme reſolutions ; eſpecially after it riſes to 
that height as to inſpire the deluded fanatic with 
the opinion of divine illuminations, and with a 
contempt for the common rules of reaſon, mora- 
lity, and prudence. 

It is thus. enthuſiaſm produces the moſt cruel 


diſorders in human ſociety; but its fury is like 
that of thunder and tempeſt, which exhauſt them- 


ſelves in a little time, and leave the air more calm 
and ſerene than before. When the firſt fire of 
enthuſiaſm is ſpent, men naturally, in all fanatical 
ſects, ſink into the greateſt remifineſs and cool- 
neſs. in ſacred matters; there being no body. of 


men among them, endowed with ſufficient autho- 
rity, whoſe intereſt is concerned to ſupport the 


religious ſpirit : No rites, no ceremonies, no holy 
obſervances, which may enter into the common 
train of life, and preſerve the ſacred principles from 
oblivion, Superſtition, on the contrary, ſteals in 
gradually and inſenſibly; renders men tame and 
ſubmiſſive; is acceptable to the magiſtrate, and 


ſeems inoffenſive to the people: Till at laſt the 
prieſt, having firmly eſtabliſhed his authority, be- 


comes the tyrant and diſturber of human ſociety, 
by his endleſs contentions, perſecutions, and re- 
ligious wars. How ſmoothly did the Romith 
church advance. in. her acquiſition of power ? But 


into what diſmal convulſions did ſhe throw all Eu- 
rope, in order to maintain it? On the other hand, 


our ſeQtaries, who were formerly ſuch dangerous 


bigots, are now become very free reaſoners; and 


the quakers ſeem to, approach nearly the only re- 
gular body of deiſis in the univerſe, the /iterati, 
or the diſciples of Confucius in 1 China *. - 


My 


* The Chineſe Literati have no 'priefts or ectleſtaical eſ. 
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My third obſervation on this head is, that ſu- 
per/tition is an enemy to civil liberty, and enthuſaſm 


a friend to it. As ſuperſtition groans under the 


dominion of 8 and enthuſiaſm is deſtructive 
of all eccleſiaſtical power, this ſufficiently accounts 


for the preſent obſervation. Not to mention, that 


enthuſiaſm, being the infirmity of bold and am- 


bitious tempers, is naturally accompanied with a 


ſpirit of liberty; as ſuperſtition, on the. contrary, 
renders men tame and abject, and fits them for 


ſlavery, We learn from Foglſh biſtory, that, du- 


ring the civil wars, the independents and det %s, 
though the moſt oppoſite in their religious prin- 


ciples; yet were united in their political ones, 


and were alike paſſionate for a common- wealth. 


And fince the origin of whiz and tory, the lead- 


ers of the whigs have = been deiſts or pro- 


feſt /atitudmmarians in their principles; that is, friends 
to toleration, and indifferent to any particular ſe& 


of chriſtians: While the ſectaries, who have all 


a ſtrong tincture of enthuſiaſm, have always, with- 


out exception, concurred with that party, in de- 
fence of civil liberty. The reſemblance in their 


ſuperſtitions long united the high-church zories, and 
the Roman catholics, in ſupport of prerogative and 


kingly power ; though experience of the. tolerat- 
ing ſpirit of the whigs ſeems of late to have re- 
conciled the catholics to that party. | 

The molini/ts and janſeniſts in France have a 
thouſand unintelligible diſputes, which are not wor- 
thy the reflection of a man of ſenſe: But what 


principally diſtinguiſhes theſe two ſects, and alone 


merits attention, is the different ſpirit of their re- 
ligion. The moliniſts conducted by the jeſuits, are 


great friends to ſuperſtition, rigid obſervers of ex- 
ternal forms and ceremonies, and devoted to the 1 
authority of the prieſts, and to tradition. The jan- 
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ſmall ſparks of the love of liberty, which are to 
be found in the French nation. I 
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| the paſſionate devotion, and of the inward life; 
little influenced by authority; and, in a word, but 

half catholics. The conſequences are exactly con- 
formable to the foregoing reaſoning. The jeſuit: 

are the tyrants of the people, and the ſlaves of 

the court: And the janſeniſts preſerve alive the 
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Of the Di6niTyY or Mzannzss of HuMan 
8 "NATURE. 1 


Th ERE are certain ſects, which ſecret 
form themſelves in the learned world, as well 
as factions in the political; and though ſome-. 
times they come not to an open rupture, they give a 
different turn to the ways of thinking of thoſe who 
have: taken part on either fide. The moſt re- 
markable of this kind are the ſeas, founded on 
the different ſentiments with regard to the A- 
nity of human nature; which is a point that ſeems 
to have divided philoſophers and poets, as well 
as divines, from the beginning of the world to 
this day. Some exalt our ſpecies to the ſkies, 
and repreſent man as a kind of human demi- 
god, who derives his origin from heaven, and 
retains evident marks of his lineage and de- 
ſcent. Others inſiſt upon the blind fides of hu- 
man nature, and can diſcover nothing, except va- 
nity, in which man ſurpaſſes the other animals, 
whom he affects fo much to deſpiſe. If an author 
poſſeſs the talent of rhetoric and declamation, he 
commonly takes part with the former: If —_ 2 
e 0-2 . lie 
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lie towards irony and ridicule, he naturally throws 
— himſelf into the other extreme. 

I am far from thinking, that all thoſe, oo. ; 
have depreciated our ſpecies, have been enemies 
to virtue, and have expoſed the frailties of their 
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ſentiments of thoſe, who are inclined to think 
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fellow creatures with. any bad intention. On 
the contrary, I am ſenſible that a delicate ſenſe of 
morals, eſpecially when attended with a ſplene- 


tic temper, is apt to give a man à diſguſt of the 


world, and to make him conſider the common 
courſe of human affairs with too much indigna- 
tion. I muſt, however, be of opinion, that the 


favourably of mankind, are more advantageous to 
virtue, than the contrary principles, which give us 
a mean opinion of our nature. When a man is 
prepoſſeſſed with a high notion of his rank and 


character in the creation, he will naturally en- 


deavour to act up to it, and will ſcorn to do a 
baſe or vicious action, which mi ght ſink bim be- 
low that figure, which he 3 in his own ima- 


gin nation. Accordingly , we find, that all our po- 
te 


and faſhionable moraliſts inſiſt upon this topic, 


and endeavour to repreſent vice as unh: of 


man, as well as odious in itſelf; + 
We find few diſputes, that are not founded 


on ſome ambiguity in the expreſſion; and Lam 
perſuaded, that the preſent diſpute, concerning 
the dignity or meanneſs of human nature, is 
not more exempt from it than any other. It 


may, therefore, be worth while to conſider, what 


is real, and AW is only verbal in this contro- | 


verly.. 3 


That there 1 ie, a "noted 8 1 me- 
rit and demerit, virtue and vice, wiſdom and 


folly, no reaſonable man will deny: Yet. is it e- 


vident, that in affixing the term, which denotes 
eicher gur approbation * blame, we are com- 
4; 55 n monly 
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monly | more influenced by compariſon than by 


any fixed unalterable ſtandard in the nature f 
things. In like manner, quantity, and extenſion, + 
and bulk, are by every one acknowledged to be. 
real things: But when we call any animal great 
or little, we always form a ſecret compariſon be- 


tween that animal and others of the ſame ſpe- 


cies; and it is that compariſon which regulates 


our judgment concerning its greatneſs. A d 
and a horſe may be of the very ſame ſize, while 
the one is admired for the greatneſs of its bulk, 


and the other for the ſmallneſs. When I am pre- 
lent, therefore, at any diſpute, I always conſider 


with myſelf, whether it be a queſtion of compari- 


ſon or not that is the ſubject of the controverſy ;_ 


and if it be, whether the diſputants compare the 


ſame objects together, or talk of things that are 


widely different. 


In forming our notions of human nature, we 
are apt to make a compariſon between men and 
animals, the only creatures endowed with thought 


that fall under our ſenſes. Certainly this com- 


pariſon is favourable to mankind. On the one 
hand, we ſee a creature, whoſe thoughts are 


not limited by any narrow bounds, either of 


place or time; who carries his reſearches into the 


diſtant regions of this globe, and beyond this 


globe, to the planets and heavenly bodies; looks 
backward to conſider the firſt origin, at leaſt, the 
hiſtory of human race; caſts his eye forward. to 
ſee the influence of his actions upon polterity, 
and the judgments which will be formed of, his 
character a thouſand years hence; a creature, who 

traces cauſes and effects to a great length and 
intricacy ; extracts general principles from patti- 
cular appearances ; improves. upon his diſcove- 


ries; corrects his miſtakes ; and makes his very 


errors profitable. On the other hand, we are 
5 7 | | _ preſented 


— 


preſented with a creature the very reverſe of 
this; limited in its obſervations and reaſonings 
to a few ſenſible objects which ſurround it; 
without curioſity, without foreſight ; blindly con- 

ducted by inſtinct, and attaining, in a ſhort time, 
its utmoſt perfection, wag which it is never 
able to advance a ſingle ſtep. What a wide dif- 
ference is there between theſe creatures | And how 
exalted a notion muſt we entertain of the former, 
in compariſon of the latter ! : 5 
There are two means commonly employed to 
deſtroy this concluſion : Fit, By making an un- 
fair repreſentation of the cafe, and inſiſting only 
upon the weakneſſes of human nature. And ſe- 
condly, By forming a new and ſecret compariſon 
between man ard beings of the moſt perfect 
wiſdom. Among the other excellencies of man, 
this is one, that he can form an idea of perfec- 
tions much beyond what he has experience of in 
himſelf; and is not limited in his conception of 
_ wiſdom and virtue. He can eaſily exalt his no- 

tions and conceive a degree of knowledge, which, 
when compared to his own, will make the lat- 
ter appear very contemptible, and will cauſe the 
difference between that and the ſagacity of ani- 


mals, in a manner, to diſappear and vaniſh. Now 


- this being a point, in which all the world is a- 


greed, that human underſtanding falls infinitely 
mort of perfect wiſdom; it is proper we ſhould 
know when this compariſon takes place, that we 
may not diſpute where there is no real difference 
in our ſentiments. Man falls much more ſhort of 
perfect - wiſdom, and even of his own ideas of 
perfect wiſdom, than animals do of man; yet the 
latter difference is ſo conſiderable, that nothing but 
a compariſon with the former can make it appear 
of little moment. | 
It is alſo uſual to compare one man with ano- 
ther; and finding very few whom we can call 


wiſe 
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wiſe or virtuous, we are apt to entertain a con- 
temptible notion of our ſpecies in general. That 
we may be ſenſible of the fallacy of this way of 
reaſoning, we may obſerve, that the honourable 
ap lations of wiſe and virtuous, are not annex- 
cd any particular degree of thoſe qualities of 
wiſdom and virtue ; but ariſe altogether from the 
compariſon we make between one man and ano- 
ther. When we find a man, who arrives at ſuch 
a pitch of wiſdom as is very uncommon, we 
pronounce him a wiſe man: So that to ſay, æhere 
are few wiſe men in the world, is really to ſay 
nothing; ſince it is only by their ſcarcity, that 
they merit that appellation. Were the loweſt of 
our ſpecies as wile as Tully, or lord Bacon, we 
ſhould ſtill have reaſon to ſay, that there are few 
wiſe men. For in that caſe we ſhould exalt our 
notions of wiſdom, and ſhould not pay a ſingu- 
lar honour to any. one, who was not fingularly 
diſtinguiſhed by his talents. In like manner, I 
have heard it obſerved by thoughtleſs people, 
that there are few women poſſeſſed of beauty, 
in compariſon of thoſe who want it; not confi- 
dering, that we beſtow the epithet of ag: 
only to ſuch as poſſeſs a degree of beauty that 
is common to them with a few. The ſame” 
degree of beauty in a woman is called deformi- 
ty, which is treated as real beauty in one of our 
lex. © | | 

As it is uſual, in forming a notion of our ſpe- 
cies, to compare it with the other ſpecies above 
or below it, or to compare the individuals of 
the ſpecies among themſelves ; ſo we often com- 
pare together the different motives or actuating | 
whe nie of human nature, in order to regu- 
ate our judgment concerning it. And, indeed, 
this is the only kind of compariſon, which is 
worth our attention, or decides any thing in the 

| 5 a preſent 
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1 preſent queſtion. Were our felfiſh and vicious 
principles ſo much predominant above our ſocial 
and virtuous, as is aſſerted by ſome philoſophers, 
we ought undoubtedly to entertain a contemptible 
notion of human nature. „ 
There is much of a diſpute of words in all this 
controverſy. When a man denies the ſincerity 
of all public ſpirit or affection to a- country and 
community, I am at a loſs what to think of him. 
Perhaps he never felt this paſſion in ſo clear and 
diſtinct a manner as to remove all his doubts 
'concerning its force and reality. But when he 
proceeds afterwards to reje& all private friend- 
hip, if no intereſt or ſelf. love intermix itſelf ; 1 
am then confident that he abuſes terms, and con- 
founds the ideas of things; fince it is impoſſible 
for any one to be ſo ſelfiſh, or rather ſo ſtupid, as 
to make no difference between one man and ano- 
ther, and give no preference to qualities, which 
engage his approbation and eſteem. Is he alſo, 
lay I, as inſenſible to anger as he pretends to be 
to friendſhip? And does injury and wrong no more 
affect him than kindneſs or benefits? Impoſlible : 
He does not know himſelf : He has forgotten the 
movements of his heart; or rather he makes ufe 
of a different language from the reſt of his coun- 
trymen, and calls not things by their proper names. 
What ſay you of natural affection? (I ſubjoin) Is 
that alſo a ſpecies of ſelf-love? Yes: All is ſelf- 
loye. Tour children are loved only becauſe they 
are yours: Tour friend for a like reaſon : And your 
country engages you only ſo far as it has a con- 
nexion with yourſelf : Were the idea of ſelf re- 
moved, nothing would affect you: You would be 
altogether unactive and inſenſible: Or, if you ever 
gave yourſelf any movement, it would only be 
from vanity, and a deſire of fame and reputation 
to this ſame ſelf. 1 am willing, reply I, to re- 
8 WV, ceĩve 
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ceive your interpretation of human actions, provided 


you admit the facts. That ſpecies of ſelf-love, which 


diſplays itſelf in kindneſs to others, you muſt allow to 
have great influence over human actions, and even 
greater, on many occaſions, than that which re- 
mains in its original ſhape and form. For how 
few are there, having a family, children, and 
relations, do not ſpend more on the maintenance 
and education of theſe than on their own plea- 
fares? This, indeed, you juſtly obſerve, may pro- 
ceed from their ſelf- love, ſince the proſperity of 


their family and friends is one, or the chief of 
their pleaſures, as well as their chief honour. Be 


you alſo one of theſe ſelfiſh men, and you are ſure 
of every one's good opinion and good will; or 
not to ſhock. your ears with theſe expreſſions, the 


ſelf-love of every one, and mine among the reſt, 


will then incline us to ſerve you, and ſpeak well 
of you. | 


In my opinion, there are two things which have 


led aſtray thoſe philoſophers, that have inſiſted ſo 
much on the ſelfiſhneſs of man. In the ir place, 


they found, that every act of virtue or friend- 
ſhip was attended with a ſecret pleafure ; whence 
they concluded, that friendſhip and virtue could 
not be diſintereſted. But the fallacy of this is 


obvious. The virtuous ſentiment or paſſion pro- 
duces the pleaſure, and does not ariſe from it. I 
feel a pleaſure in doing good to my friend, be- 


cauſe | love him; but do not love him for the 


ſake of that pleaſure. „ 
In the ſecond place, it has always been found, 


that the virtuous are far from being indifferent to 
praiſe; and therefore they have been repreſented 


as a ſet of vain-glorious men, who had nothing 
in view but the applauſes of others. But this al- 
ſo As a fallacy. It is very unjuſt in the world, 
when they find any tincture of vanity in * 

| able 
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d able action, to depreciate it upon that account, 
or aſcribe it entirely to that motive. The caſe is 
not the ſame with vanity as with other paſſions. 
Where avarice or revenge enters into any ſeemingly 
virtuous action, it is difficult for us to determine 
how far it enters, and it is natural to ſuppoſe it 
the ſole actuating principle. But vanity is ſo cloſe- 
ly allied to virtue, and to love the fame of lau- 
dable actions approaches ſo near the love of lau- 
dable actions for their own ſake, that theſe paſ- 

ſions are more capable of mixture, than any other 
kinds of affection; and it is almoſt impoſſible to 
have the latter without ſome degree of the for- 
mer. Accordingly, we find, that this paſſion for 
glory is always warped and varied according to 
the particular taſte or diſpoſition of the mind on 
which it falls. Nero had the ſame vanity in driv- 
ing a chariot, that Trajan had in governing the 
empire with juſtice and ability. To love the glory 

of virtuous deeds is a ſure proof of the love of 


. 


virtue. < 
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Tr OSE who employ their pens on political, 
ſubjeQs, free from party-prejudices, cultivate a ſci- 
ence, which, of all others, contributes moit to pub- 


lic utility, and even to the private ſatisfaction of 


thoſe who addict themſelves to the ſtudy of it. I 
am apt, however, to entertain a ſuſpicion, that the 
world is ſtill too young to fix many general truths 


in politics, which will remain true to the lateſt 


poſterity, We have not as yet had experience 
of three thouſand years; ſo-that not only the art 
of reaſoning is ſtill imperfe& in this ſcience, as in 
all others, but we even want ſufficient materials 
upon which we can reaſon. It is not fully known, 


| what degree of refinement, either in virtue or vice, 


human nature is ſuſceptible of; nor what may be 
expected of mankind from any great revolution in 
their education, cuſtoms, or principles. Machiavel 
was certainly a great genius; but having confin- 

ed his Rudy to the furious and tyrannical govern- 
ments of ancient times, or to the little diſor- 
derly principalities of Italy, his reaſonings eſpe- 
cially upon monarchical government, have been 
found extremely defective; and there ſcarcely is 


Ll 
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any maxim in his prince, which ſubſequent expe- 
rience has not entirely refuted. A weak prince, 
ſays he, is incapable of receiving good counſel; for 
if he conſult with ſeveral, he will not be able to 
chooſe among their different counſels. If he aban- 
don himſelf to one, that miniſter may, perhaps, have 
capacity; but he will not long be a miniſter : He will 
be ſure to diſpoſſeſs his maſter, and place himſelf and 
his family upon the throne. I mention this, among 
many inſtances of the errors of that politician, 
proceeding, in a great meaſure, from having lived 
in too early an age of the world, to be a good 
judge of political truth. Almoſt all the princes of 
Europe are at preſent governed by their mini- 
ſters; and have been ſo for near two centuries; 
and yet no ſuch event has ever happened, or can 
pothbly happen. Sejanus might project dethroning 
the Cæſars; but Fleury, though ever ſo vicious, 
could not, while in his ſenſes, entertain the leaſt 
hopes of diſpoſſeſſing the Bourbons. . 

Trade was never eſteemed an affair of ſtate till 
the laſt century; and there ſcarcely is any an- 
cient writer on politics, who has made mention of 
it f. Even the Italians have kept a profound ſi- 
lence with regard to it, though it has now engag- 
ed the chief attention, as well of miniſters of ſtate, | 
as of ſpeculative reaſoners. The. great opulence, 


grandeur, and military atchievements of the two / 


maritime powers ſeem firſt to have inſtructed 

mankind in the importance of an extenſive com- 
merce. | 

Having, therefore, intended in this eſſay to make 

a full compariſon of civil liberty and abſolute go- 

vernment, and to ſhow the great advantages of 

| the 


+ Xenophon mentions it ; but with a doubt if it be of any 
advantage to a ſtate. EI xai zuropia ost! Tr Thain, &c. 


Xen. Hiero. Plato totally excludes it from his imagin 5 
public. De legibus, lib. im. ginary 
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the former above the latter; I began to entertain 
a ſuſpicion, that no man in this age was ſufficient- 
ly qualified for ſuch an undertaking ; and that 
whatever any one ſhould advance on that head 
would, in all probability, be refuted by further 
experience, and be rejected by poſterity. Such 
mighty revolutions have happened in human af- 
fairs, and ſo many events have ariſen contrary to 
the expeQation of the ancients, that they are 
ſufficient to beget the ſuſpicion of till further 
nn,, 7 £6, 009 1, 2 8 
It had been obſerved by the ancients, that all 
the arts and ſciences aroſe among free nations; 
and, that the Perſians and Egyptians, notwith- 
ſtanding their eaſe, opulence, and luxury, made 
but faint efforts towards a reliſh in thoſe finer 
- pleaſures, which were carried to ſuch  perfec- 
tion by the Greeks, amidit continual wars, at- 
tended with poverty, and the greateſt ſimplicity of 
life and manners. It had alſo been obſerved, that, 
when the Greeks loſt their liberty, though they 
increaſed mightily in riches, by means of the con- 
queſts of Alexander; yet the arts, from that mo- 
ment declined among them, and have never fince 
been able to raiſe their head in that climate. 
Learning was tranfplanted to Rome, the only free 
nation at that time in the univerſe ; and having 
met. with ſo favourable a ſoil, it made prodigious 
ſhoots for above a century; till the decay of li- 
berty produced alſo the decay of letters, and ſpread 
a total barbariſm over the world. From theſe 
two experiments, of which each was double in its 
kind, and ſhewed the fall of learning in abſolute 
governments, as well as its riſe in popular ones, 
Longinus thought himſelf ſufficiently juſtified, in 
aflerting, that the arts and ſciences could never 
flouriſh, but -in, a. free government: And in this 
opinion, he has been followed by ſeveral eminent 
| ana writers 
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writers + in our own country, who either confin- 
ed their view merely to ancient facts, or enter- 
tained too great a partiality in favour of that form 
| of government, eſtabliſhed amongſt us. 
| But what would theſe writers have ſaid, to the 
| inſtances of modern Rome and of Florence? Of 
| which the former carried to perfection all the finer 
arts of ſculpture, painting, and muſic, as well as 
poetry, though it eee under tyranny, and un- 
der the tyranny of prieſts: While the latter made 
its chief progreſs in the arts and ſciences, after it 
began to loſe its liberty by the uſurpation of the 
family of Medici. Arioſto, Taſſo, Galileo, more 
than Raphael, and Michael Angelo, were not born 
in republics. And though the Lombard ſchool 
was famous as well as the Roman, yet the Ve- 
netians have had the ſmalleſt ſhare in its honours, 
and ſeem rather inferior to the other Italians, in 
their genius for the arts and ſciences. Rubens 
eſtabliſhed his ſchool at Antwerp, not at Amſter- 
dam : Dreſden, not Hamburgh, is the centre of 
politeneſs in. Germany, 5 „ 
But the moſt eminent inſtance of the flouriſh- 
wg of learning in abſolute governments, is that 
of France, which ſcarcely ever enjoyed any eſta- 
bliſhed liberty, and yet has carried the arts and 
ſciences as near perfection as any other nation. 
The Engliſh arc perhaps, greater philoſophers ; 
the Italians better | painters and muſicians ; the 
Romans were greater orators : But the French are 
the only people. except the Greeks, who have been 
at once philoſophers, poets, orators, hiſtorians, 
painters, architects, ſculptors, and muſicians. With 
regard to the ſtage, they have excelled even the 
Greeks, who far excelled the Engliſh. And, in 
| common life, they have, in a great meaſure, per- 
1 7 To 1 | feed 
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fected. that art, the moſt uſeful and agreeable of 
any, PArt de Vivre, the art of ſociety and con- 
verſation. | | od 
If we confider the ſtate of ſciences and polite 
arts in our own country, Horace's obſervation, 
with regard to the Romans, may, in a great mea- 
ſure, be applied to the Britiſh. 


—— Sed in longum tamen avum 
Manſerunt, hodieque manent veſtigia ruris. 


The elegance and propriety of ſtyle have been 
very much neglected among us. We have no 
dictionary of our language, and ſcarcely a tole- 
rable grammar. The firſt polite proſe we have, 
was writ by a man who is ſtill alive *. As to 
Sprat, Locke, and, even Temple, they knew too 


little of the rules of art to be eſteemed elegant 


writers. The proſe of Bacon, Harrington, and 
Milton, is altogether ſtiff and pedantic ;. though 
their ſenſe, be excellent. Men, in this country, 
have been ſo much occupied in the great diſputes 
of Religion, Politics, and Philoſophy, that they had 
no relith for the ſeemingly minute obſervations of 
grammar, and criticiſm. And though this turn of 


thinking muſt have conſiderably improved our ſenſe 


and our talent of reaſoning ; it muſt be confeſſed, 
that, even in thoſe ſciences above-mentioned, we 
have not any. ſtandard-book, which we can tranſ- 
mit .to.. poſterity : And the utmoſt we have to boaſt 
of, are a, few eſſays towards a more juſt philoſo- 
phy; which, indeed, promiſe well, but have not, 
as yet, reached any 3 of perfection. 

It has become an eſtabliſhed opinion, that com- 
merce can never flouriſh but in a free govern- 
ment; and this opinion ſeems to be founded on 
a longer and larger experience than the foregoing, 

; ; wit 


* Dr. Swift. 
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of France, which ſcarcely ever enjoyed any eſta- 
bliſhed liberty, and yet has carried the arts and 
ſciences as near perfection as any other nation. 
The Engliſh arc perhaps, greater philoſophers ; 
the Italians better | painters and muſicians ; the 
Romans were greater orators : But the French are 
the only people except the Greeks, who have been 
at once philoſophers, poets, orators, hiſtorians, 
Painters, architects, ſculptors, and muſicians. With 
regard to the ſtage, they have excelled even the 
Greeks, who far excelled the Engliſh. And, in 
common life, they have, in a great meaſure, per- 
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fected that art, the moſt uſeful and agreeable of 
any, PArt de Vivre, the art of ſociety and con- 
verſation. B * 1 

If we conſider the ſtate of ſciences and polite 
arts in our own country, Horace's obſervation, 
with regard to the Romans, may, in a great mea- 
ſure, be applied to the Britiſh. 


Sed in longum tamen @vum 
Manſerunt, hodieque manent veſtigia ruris. 


The elegance and propriety of ſtyle have been 
very much neglected among us. We have no 
dictionary of our language, and ſcarcely a tole- 
rable grammar. The firſt polite proſe we have, 


was writ by a man who is {till alive“. As to 


Sprat, Locke, and, even Temple, they knew too 
little of the rules of art to be eſteemed elegant 
writers. The proſe of Bacon, Harrington, and 
Milton, is altogether {tiff and pedantic ;. though 
their ſenſe, be excellent. Men, in this country, 
have been ſo much occupied in the great diſputes 
of Religion, Politics, and Philoſophy, that they had 
no relith for the ſeemingly minute obſervations of 
grammar and criticiſm. And though this turn of 
thinking muſt have conſiderably improved our ſenſe 
and our talent of reaſoning ; it muſt be confeſſed, 


that, even in thoſe ſciences above-mentioned, we 


have not any ſtandard-book, which we can tranſ- 
mit to poſterity: And the utmoſt we have to boaſt 
of, are a, few eſſays towards a more juſt philoſo- 
phy; which, indeed, promiſe well, but have not, 
as yet, reached any degree of perfection. 
It has become an eſtabliſhed opinion, that com- 
merce can never flouriſh but in a free govern- 
ment; and this opinion ſeems to be founded on 


with 


* Dr. Swift. 
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with regard to the arts and ſciences. If we trace 


commerce in its progreſs through Tyre, Athens, 


Syracuſe, Carthage, Venice, Florence, Genoa, Ant- 
werp, Holland, England, &c. we ſhall always find 
it to have fixed its ſeat in free governments. The 
three greateſt trading towns now in Europe, are 
London, Amſterdam, and Hamburgh; all free cities, 
and proteſtant cities; that is, enjoying a double li- 


berty. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the great 


jealouſy entertained of late, with regard to the com- 
merce of France, ſeems to prove, that this max- 
im is no more certain and infallible than the fore- 
going, and that the ſubjects of an abſolute prince 
may become our rivals in commerce, as well as in 
2 an F | Fo in Kg 
Durſt I deliver my opinion in an affair of fo 
much uncertainty, I would affert, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the efforts of the French, there is ſome- 
thing hurtful” to commerce inherent in the very 
nature of abſolute government, and infeparable from 
it: Though the reaſon 1 ſhould aſſign for this opi- 
nion, is ſomewhat different from that which is 
commonly inſiſted on. Private property ſeems to 
me almoſt as ſecure in a civilized European mo- 
narchy, as in a republic; nor is danger much ap- 
prehended in ſuch a government, from the vio- 
lence of the ſovereign 3 more than we common- 
ly dread harm from thunder, or earthquakes, or 
any accident_the moſt unuſual and extraordinary. 
 Avarice, the ſpur of induſtry, is ſo obſtinate a paſ- 
fion, and works its way through ſo many real dan- 
gers and difficulties, that it is not likely to be ſcared 
by an imaginary danger, which is ſo ſmall, that 
it ſcarcely admits of calculation. Commerce, there- 
fore, in my opinion, is apt to decay in abſolute 
governments, not becauſe it is there leſs ſecure, 


but becauſe it is leſs honourable. A ſubordination of 


ranks is abſolutely neceflary to the ſupport of mo- 
narchy. Birth, titles, and place, muſt be — 
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ed above induſtry and riches. And while theſe 
notions prevail, all the. conſiderable traders will 
be, tgmpted to throw up their commerce, in or- 
der to purchaſe ſome of thoſe employments, - to 
which privileges and honours are annexed. | 

Since I am upon this head, of the alterations 


which time has produced, or may produce in po- 


litics, I muſt obſerve, that all kinds of govern- 
ment, free and abſolute, ſeem to have undergone, 
in modern times, a great change for the better, 
with regard both to foreign and domeſtic ma- 
nagement. The balance of power is a ſecret in 
politics, fully. known only to the preſent age; and 
] muſt add, that the internal Police of ſtates has 
alſo received great improvements within the laſt. 
century. We are informed by Salluſt, that Cata- 
line's army was much augmented by the acceſſi- 
on of the highwaymen about Rome; though 1 
believe, that all of that profeſſion, who are at pre- 
ſent diſperſed over Europe, would not amount to 
a regiment. In Cicero's pleadings for Milo, I find 
this argument, among others, made uſe of to prove, 
that his c.ient had not aſſaſſinated Clodius. Had 


Miio, ſaid he, intended to have killed Clodius, he 


had not- attacked him in the day-time,, and at ſuch 
a diſtance from the city: He had way-laid him 


at night, near the ſuburbs, where it might have 


been pretended, that he was killed by robbers; 
and the frequency of the accident would have fa- 
voured the deceit. This is a ſurprizing proof of 
the looſe police of Rome, and of the number and 
force of theſe robbers ; ſince Clodius + was at that 
time attended by thirty ſlaves, who were compleat- 
ly armed, and ſufficiently accuſtomed to blood and 
danger in the frequent tumults excited by that.ſe- 
ditious tribune. Ts 
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But though all kinds of government be im- 
proved in modern times, yet monarchical govern- 
ment ſeems to have made the greateſt advances 
towards perfection. It may now be affirmed of ci- 
vilized monarchies, what was formerly faid in praiſe 
of republics alone, that they are a government of 
Laws, not of Men. They are found fuſceptible of 
order, method, and conſtancy, to ſurprizing de- 
gree. Property is there ſecure ; induſtry encou- 
raged ; the arts flouriſh ; and the prince lives ſe- 
cure among his ſubjects, like a father among his 
children. There are perhaps, and have been for 
two centuries, near two hundred abſolute princes, 
great and ſmall, in Europe; and allowing twenty 
years to each reign, we may ſuppoſe, that there 
„ have been in the whole two thouſand monarchs 

or tyrants, as the Greeks would have called them : 

Yet of theſe there has not been one, not even 

Philip II. of Spain, ſo bad as Tiberius, Caligula, 
Nero, or Domitian, who were four in twelve 
amongſt the Roman emperors. It muſt, however, 
be confeſſed, that, though monarchical governments 
have approached nearer to popular ones, in gen- 
tlenefs and ſtability; they are ſtill inferior. Our 
modern education and cuſtoms inftil more huma- 
nity and moderation than the ancient; but have 
not as yet been able to overcome entirely the dif- 
advantages of that form of government. 
But here I muſt beg leave to advance a con- 
jecture, which ſeems probable, but which poſteri- 
ty alone can fully judge of. IJ am apt to think, 
that, in monarchical governments there is a ſource 
of improvement, and in popular governments a 
fource of degeneracy, which in time will bring 
theſe ſpecies of civil polity ftill nearer an equah- 
ty. The greateſt abuſes, which arife in France, 
the moſt perfect model of pure monarehy, pro- 
ceed not from the number or weight of the tax- 
es, beyond what are to be met with in free coun- 
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tries; 3 but from the expenſive, unequal, arbitrary, 
and intricate -method of levying them, by which 
the induſtry of the poor, eſpecially of the peaſants 
and farmers, is, in a great meaſure, diſcourag- 
ed, and agriculture rendered a beggarly and fla- 
viſh employment. But to whoſe advantage do 
theſe abuſes tend? If to that of the nobility, they 
might be eſteemed inherent in that form of go- 


vernment; ſince the nobility are the true ſupports 


of monarchy ; ; and it is natural their intereſt ſhould 
be more conſulted, in ſuch a conſtitution, than 
that of the people. But the nobility are, in rea- 
lity, the chief loſers. by this oppreſſion ; ſince it 
ruins their eſtates, and beggars their tenants. The 
only gainers by it are the Finangiers, a race of 
men rather odious to the nobility and the whole 
kingdom. If a prince or miniſter, therefore, ſhould 
ariſe, endowed with ſufficient diſcernment to know 
his own and the public intereſt, and with ſuffi- 
cient force of mind to break through ancient cuſ- 


toms, we might expect to ſee theſe abuſes reme- 


died; in which caſe, the diſſerence between that 
abſolute government and our free one, would not 
appear ſo conſiderable as at preſent. 

The ſource of degeneracy, which may be re- 
marked in free governments, conſiſts in the prac- 
tice of contracting debt, and mortgaging the pub- 
lie revenues, by which taxes may in time, be- 
come altogether intolerable, and all the property of 
the ſtate he brought into the hands of the pub- 
lic. This practice 1s of modern date. The Athe- 
nians, though governed by a republic, paid near 
two hundred per Cent. for thoſe ſums of money, 
which any emergence made it neceflary for them 
to borrow ; as we learn from Xenophon *. Among 
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the moderns, the Dutch firſt introduced the prae- 
tice of borrowing great ſums at low intereſt, and 
have well nigh ruined themſelves by it. Abſo- 
lute princes have alſo contracted debt; but as an 
abſolute prince may make a bankruptcy when he 
pleaſes, his people can never be oppreſſed by his 
debts. In popular governments, the people, and 
chiefly thofe who have the higheſt offices, being 
commonly the public creditors, it is difficult for 
the ſtate to make uſe of this remedy, which, how- 
ever it may ſometimes be neceſſary, is always cruel 
and barbarous. This, therefore ſeems to be an 
inconvenience, which nearly threatens all free go- 
vernments ; eſpecially our own, at the preſent junc- 
ture of affairs. And what a ſtrong motive 1s this, 
to encreaſe our frugality of public money ; left for 
want of it, we be reduced, by the multiplicity of 
taxes, or what is worſe, by our public impotence 
and inability for defence, to curſe our very liber- 
tu, end wiſh ourſelves in the ſame ſtate of fſer- 
vHUC.: with all the nations that ſurround us? 
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ED HOSE, who conſider the periods and re- 


volutions of human kind, as repreſented in hif- 


tory, are entertained with a ſpectacle full of plea- 
{ure and variety, and ſee, with ſurprize, the man- 
ners, cuſtoms, and opinions of the ſame ſpecies 
ſuſceptible of ſuch prodigious changes in different 
periods of time. It may, however, be obſerved, 
that, in civil hiſtory, there is found a much great- 

er uniformity than in the hiſtory of learning and 


| ſcience, and that the wars, negociations, and po- 


litics of one age reſemble more thoſe of another, 
than the taſte, wit, and ſpeculative principles. In- 
tereſt and ambition, honour and ſhame, friendſhip 
and enmity, gratitude and revenge, are the prime 
movers in all public tranſactions; and theſe pal- 
ſions are of a very ſtubborn and intractable na- 
ture, in compariſoa of the ſentiments and under- 
ſtanding, which are eafily varied by education and 


example. The Goths were much more inferior 


to the Romans, in taſte and ſcience, than in cou- 
rage -and virtue. . 
But not to compare together nations ſo widely 
different; it may be obſerved, that even this later 
period of human learning, 1s, in many Ms 
: 7 
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of an oppoſite character to the ancient; and that, 
if we be ſuperior in philoſophy, we are ſtill, notwith- 
ſtanding all our refinements, much interior in elo- 
quence. x | | 
In ancient times, no work of genius was thought 
to require ſo great parts and capacity, as the ſpeak- 
ing in public ; and ſome eminent writers have 
pronounced the talents, even of a great poet or 
philoſopher to be of an inferior nature to thoſe 
which are requiſite for ſuch an undertaking. Greece 
and Rome produced, each of them but one ac- 
compliſhed orator; and whatever praiſes the other 
celebrated ſpeakers might merit, they were {till 
eſteemed much inferior to theſe great models of 
eloquence. It is obſervable, that the ancient cri- 
tics could ſcarcely find two orators in any age, 
who deſerved to be placed preciſely in the fame 
rank, and poſſeſſed the ſame degree of merit. Cal- 
vus, Cælius, Curio, Hortenſius, Cæſar roſe . one 
above another : But the greateſt of that age was 
inferior to Cicero, the moſt cloquent ſpeaker, that 
had ever appeared in Rome. Thoſe of fine taſte, 
however, pronounced this judgment of the Ro- 
man orator, as well as of the Grecian, that both 
of them ſurpaſſed in eloquence all that had ever 
appeared, but that they were far from reaching 
the perfection of their art, which was infinite, and 
not only exceeded human force to attain, but hu- 
man imagination to conceive. Cicero declares him- 
ſelf diſſatisfied with his own performances; nay, 
even with thoſe of Demoſthenes. Ita ſunt avide 
& capaces mee aures, ſays he, & ſemper aliquid im- 
menſum, infinitumque defiderant: „ 
Of all the polite and learned nations, England 
alone poſſeſſes a popular government, or admits 
into the legiſlature ſuch numerous aſſemblies as can 
be ſuppoſed to lie under the doriinion of elo- 
quence. But what has England to boaſt of in 
this 
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this particular? In enumerating the great men, who 
have done honour to our country, we exult in 


our poets and philoſophers; but what orators are 


ever mentioned? Or where are the monuments of 
their genius to be met with ? There are found, 
indeed, in our -hiitories, the names of ſeveral, who 
directed the reſolutions of our parliament: But 
neither themſelves nor others have taken the pains 
to preſerve their ſpeeches ; and the authority, which 
they poſſeſſed ſeems to have been owing to their 
experience, wiſdom, or power, more than to their 
talents for oratory. At preſent, there are above 
half a dozen ſpeakers in the two houſes, who, in 


the judgment of the public, have reached very 


near the ſame pitch of cloquence; and no man 
pretends to give any one the preference above the 
reſt. This ſeems to me a certain proof, that none 
of. them have attained much beyond a mediocrity 
in their art, and that the ſpecies of eloquence, 
which they aſpire to, gives no exercile to the 
ſublimer faculties of the mind, but may be reached 
by ordinary talents and a flight application. A hun- 
dred cabinet- makers in London can work a table 
or a chair equally well ; but no one poet can write 
verſes with ſuch ſpirit and elegance as Mr. Pope. 
' We are told, that, when Demoſthenes was to 
plead, all ingenious men flocked to Athens from 
the moſt remote parts of Greece, as the molt ce- 


lebrated ſpectacle of the world f. At London you 
may ſee men ſauntering in the court of requeſts, 


while the moſt important debate is carrying on in 
the two houſes; and many do not think them- 


ſelves 


x 


+ Ne illud quidem intelligunt, non modo ita memoriz pro- 
ditum eſſe, ſed ita neceſſe fuiſſe, cum Demoſthenes dicturus 


eſſet, ut concurſus, audiendi cauſa, ex tota Grecia ferent. At 
cum iſti Attici dicunt non modo a corona (quod eſt ipſum 
miſerabile) ſed etiam ab advocatis relinquuntur. 

l Cicero de Claris Oratoribus. 
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ſelves ſufficiently compenſated, for the loſing of 
their dinners, by all the eloquence of our moſt | 
celebrated ſpeakers. When old Cibber is to aQ, 
the curioſity of ſeveral is more excited, than when 
our prime miniſter is to defend himſelf from a 
motion for his removal or impeachment. . 

Even a perſon, unacquainted with the noble re- 
mains of ancient orators, may judge, from a few 
ſtrokes, that the ſtile or ſpecies of their eloquence 
was infinitely more ſublime than that which mo- 
dern orators aſpire to. How abſurd would it ap- 

ear, in our temperate and calm ſpeakers, to make 
uſe of an Apoſtrophe, like that noble one of De- 
moſthenes, ſo much celebrated by Quintilian and 
Longinus, when juſtifying the unſucceſsful ' battle 
of Cheronea, he breaks out, No, my fellow-Citizens, 
No: You have not erred. I ſwear by the manes of 
thoſe. heroes, who fought for the ſame cauſe in the 
plains of Marathon and Platæa. Who could now 
endure ſuch a bold and poetical figure, as that 
which Cicero employs, after deſcribing in the-moſt 
tragical terms the crucifixion of a Roman citizen! 
Should I paint the horrors of this ſcene, not to Ro- 
man citizens, not to the allies of our ſtate, not to 
thoſe *who have ever heard of the Roman Name, not 
even to men, but to brute-creatures ; or, to go far- 
ther, ſhould 1 lift up my voice in the moſt: deſolate ſo- 
litude, the rucks and mountains, yet ſhould I ſurely 
ſee thoſe rude and inanimate parts of nature moved 
with horror and indignation at the recital of ſo enor- 
mous an action + With what a blaze of ee 
| | mu 


+ The original is; Quod fi hæc non ad cives Romanos, 
non ad aliquos amicos noſtræ civitatis, non ad eos qui popu- 
li Romani nomen audiſſent; denique, ſi non ad homines, ve- 
rum ad beſtias;; aut etiam, ut longius progrediar, ſi in ali- 
qua deſertiſſima ſolitudine, ad ſaxa & ad ſcopulos hæc con- 
queri & deplorare vellem, tamen omnia muta atque inanima, 
tanta & tam indigna rerum atrocitate commoverentur. 
| | Cic, in Ver. 
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muſt ſuch a ſentence be ſurrounded to give it 
grace, or cauſe it to make any impreſſion on the 


hearers? And what noble art and ſublime ta- 


lents are requiſite to arrive, by juſt degrees, at a 


ſentiment ſo bold and exceſſive: To inflame the 
audience, ſo as to make them accompany the 
ipeaker in ſuch violent paſſions, and ſuch elevated 
conceptions : And to conceal under a torrent of 
eloquence, the artifice, by which all this is ef- 
fectuated! Should this ' ſentiment even appear to 
us exceſſive, as perhaps it juſtly may, it will at 


leaſt ſerve to give an idea of the itile of an- 


cient eloquence, where ſuch ſwelling expreſ- 
ſions were not rejected as wholly ode ane 

zigantic. e 

Suitable to this vehemenee of thought: and ex- 
preſſion, was the vehemence of action, obſerved 
in the ancient orators. The fupple/eo pedis, or 
ſtamping with the foot, was one of the moſt uſu- 
al and moderate geſtures, which they made uſe 
of +; though that is now eſteemed too violent, 
either for the ſenate, bar, or pulpit, and is only 
admitted into the theatre, to accompany the 
moſt violent rene which are there n 
ſented. 

One is ſomewhat at a loſs to tin pres we 
may afcribe fo ſenſible a decline of eloquence in 
later ages. The genius of mankind, at all times, 
is, perhaps, equal: The moderns have applied 
chemſelves, with great induſtry and ſucceſs, to all 
the other arts and ſciences: And a learned na- 

. e - tion 


+ Ubi dolor? Ubi ardor animi, qui etiam ex infantium 
ingeniis elicere voces & querelas ſolet ? nulla perturbatio ani- 
mi, nulla corporis: frons non percuſſa, non femur; pedis 
(quod minimum eft) nulla ſupploſio. Itaque tantum abfuit ut 
inflammares noſtros animos; ſomnum iſto loco vix tene- 
bamus. 5 
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tion poſſeſſes a popular government; a circum. 
ſtance which ſeems requiſite for the full diſplay 


of theſe noble talents: But notwithſtanding all 9 


theſe advantages, our progreſs in eloquence is 
very inconſiderable, in compariſon of the ad- 
vances, which we have made in all other parts of 

learning. 4 x 
Shall we aſſert, that the ſtrains of ancient elo- 
quence are unſuitable to our age, and ought not 
to be imitated by modern orators? Whatever rea- 
ſons may be made uſe of to prove this, I am per- 
ſuaded they will be found, upon examination, to 
be unſound and unſatisfactory. 
Firſt, It may be ſaid, that, in ancient times, 
during the flouriſhing period of Greek and Ro- 
man learning, the municipal laws, in every ſtate, 
were but few and ſimple, and the deciſion of 
cauſes, was, in a great meaſure, left to the equi- 
ty and common ſenſe of the judges. The ſtudy 
of the laws was not then a laborious occupati- 
on, requiring the drudgery of a whole life to 
finiſh it, and incompatible with every other ſtudy 
or profeſſion. The great ſtateſmen and generals 
among the Romans were all lawyers; and Cice- 
ro, to ſhew the facility of acquiring this ſcience, 
declares, that, in the midſt of ail his occupati- 
ons, he would undertake, in a few days, to make 
himſelf a compleat civilian. Now, where a plead- 
er addreſſes himſelf to the equity of his judges, 
he has much more room to diſplay his eloquence, 
than where he muſt draw his arguments from 
ſtrict laws, ſtatutes, and precedents. In the for- 
mer caſe, many circumſtances muſt be taken in; 
many perſonal conſiderations regarded ; and even 
favour and inclination, which it belongs to the 
_ orator, by his art and eloquence, to conciliate, 
may be diſguiſed under the ' appearance of equi- 
ty. But how fhall a modern lawyer have leiſure 
| to 
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to quit his toilſome occupations, in order to ga- 
ther the flowers of Parnaſſus? Or what opportu- 
nity ſhall he have of diſplaying them, amidſt the 
rigid and ſubtile arguments, objections, and re- 
plies, which he is obliged to make ule of? The 
greateſt genius, and greateſt orator, who ſhould 
pretend to plead before the Chancellor, after a 
month's ſtudy of the laws, would only labour to 
make himſelf ridiculous. 

J am ready to own, that this circumſtance, of 
the multiplicity and intricacy of laws, is a diſ- 
couragement to eloquence in modern times: But 
I affert, that it will not entirely account for the de- 
cline of that noble art. It may baniſh oratory 
from Weſtminſter-hall, but not from either houſe 
of parliament. Among the Athenians, the Areo- 
pagites expreſsly forbad all allurements of elo- 
quence; and ſome have pretended that in the 
Greek orations, written in the judiciary form, 
there is not ſo bold and rhetorical a ſtile, as 
appears in the Roman. But to what a pitch did 
the Athenians carry their eloquence in the delibe- 
rative kind, when affairs of {tate were canvaſled, 
and the liberty, happineſs, and honour of the re- 
public were the ſubject of debate ? Diſputes of this 
nature elevate the genius above all others, and 
give the fulleſt ſcope to eloquence ; and ſuch diſ- 
putes are very frequent in this nation. 

Secondly, It may be pretended that the decline 
of eloquence is owing to the ſuperior good ſenſe 
of the moderns, who reje& with diſdain all thoſe 
rhetorical tricks employed to ſeduce the judges, 
and will admit of nothing but ſolid argument in 
any debate of deliberation. If a man be accuſed 
of murder, the fact muſt be proved by witneſſes 
and evidence; and the laws will afterwards de. 
termine the puniſhment of the criminal. It would 
be ridiculous to deſcribe, in ftrong colours, the 

horror 
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| horror and cruelty of the action: To introduce 


the relations of the dead ; and, at a figna}, make 
them throw themſelves at the feet of the- judges, 


imploring juſtice with tears and lamentations : 
And ſtill more ridiculous- would it be, to em- 


ploy a picture repreſenting the bloody deed, in 


order to move the judges by the diſplay of ſo tra- 


gical a ſpectacle: Though we know, that this ar- 
tifice was ſometimes practiſed by the pleaders of old*. 
Now, baniſh the pathetic from -public diſcourſes, 
and you reduce the ſpeakers merely to modern elo- 


quence ; that is, to good tenſe, delivered in proper 


expreſſion. 


Perhaps it may be acknowledged, that our mo- 
dem cuſtoms, or our ſuperior good ſenſe, if you 


will, ſnould make our orators more cautious and 


reſerved than the ancient, in attempting to in- 
flame the paſſions, or elevate the imagination of 
their audience: But, I ſee no reaſon, why it ſhould 
make them deſpair abſolutely of ſucceeding in that 
attempt. Ir ſhould make them redouble their art, 
not abandon it entirely. 'The ancient orators ſeem 
allo to have been on their guard againſt this jea- 
louſy of their audience ; but they took a different 
way of cluding it . They hurried away with 
ſuch a torrent of ſublime and pathetic, that they 
left their hearers no leiſure to perceive the arti- 
fice, by which they were deceived. Nay, to 
conſider the matter aright, they were not deceiv- 
ed by any artifice. The: orator, by the force of 
his own genius and eloquence; firſt inflamed him- 
ſelf with anger, indignation, pity, ſorrow; and 
then communicated thoſe retuou movements to 
his audience. | 

Does any man pretend to have more good 
ſenſe than Julius Cæſar? yet that haughty con- 


- queror, 


* Quinyl. lib. vi. cap. 1. 
+ Longinus, cap. 15. 
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queror, we know, was ſo ſubdued by the charms 
of Cicero's eloquence, that he was, in a man- 
ner, conſtrained to change his ſettled purpoſe and 
reſolution, and to abſolve a criminal, whom, be- 
fore that orator pleaded, he was determined to 
condemn. 8 

Some objections, I own, notwithſtanding his 
vaſt ſucceſs, may lie againſt ſome. paſſages of the 
Roman orator. He is too florid and rhetorical : 
His figures are too ſtriking and palpable : The 
diviſions of his diſcourſe are drawn chiefly from 
the rules of the ſchools: And his wit diſdains not 
always the artifice even of a'pun, rhyme, or jin- 
gle of words. The Grecian addrefled himſelf to 
an audience much leſs refined than the Roman 
ſenate or judges. The loweſt vulgar of Athens 
were his ſovereigns, and the arbiters of his elo- 
quence . Yet is his manner more chaſte and 
auſtere than that of the other. Could' it be co- 
pied, its ſucceſs would be infallible over a mo- 
dern aſſembly. It is rapid harmony, exactly ad- 
juſted to the ſenſe: It is vehement reaſoning, 
without any appearance of art: It is diſdain, an- 
ger, boldneſs, freedom, involved in a continu- 
ed ſtream of argument: And of all human pro- 
ductions, the orations of Demoſthenes preſent to 
us the models, which approach the neareſt to per- 
fection. (FF TER 

Thirdly, It may be pretended, that the diſor- 
ders of the ancient governments, and the enor- 
mous crimes, of which the citizens were often 
guilty, afforded much ampler matter for eloquence _ 
than can be met with among the moderns.— 
Were there no Verres or Catiline, there would 
be no Cicero. But that this reaſon can have no 
great influence, is evident. It would be eaſy to 
find a Philip in modern times ; but where ſhall we 
find à Demoſthenes ? 


1 ä 5 What 
+ See NOTE (D). 
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What remains, then, but that we lay the blame 
on the want of genius, or of judgment in our 


ſpeakers, who either found themſelves incapable 


of reaching the heights of ancient eloquence, or 
rejected all ſuch endeavours, as unſuitable to the 


ſpirit of modern aflemblies ? A few ſucceſsful at- 


tempts of this nature might rouze the genius of 


the nation, excite the emulation of the youth, 
and accuſtom our ears to a more ſublime and 
more pathetic elocution, than what we have been 
hitherto entertained with. There is certainly 


ſomething accidental in the firſt riſe and the pro- 


greſs of the arts in any nation. I doubt whether 
a very ſatisfactory reaſon can be given, why an- 
cient Rome, though it received all its refine- 
ments from Greece, could attain only to a re- 


liſn for ſtatuary, painting and architecture, with- 


out reaching the practice of theſe arts: While mo- 
dern Rome has been excited, by a few remains 
found among the ruins of antiquity, and has 


produced artiſts of. the greateſt eminence and 


diſtinction. Had ſuch a cultivated genius for o- 
ratory, as Waller's for poetry, ariſen, during the 
civil wars, when liberty began to be fully eſta- 
bliſhed, and popular aſſemblies to enter into 
all the moſt material points of government ; I 
am perſuaded ſo illuſtrious an example would 
have given a quite different turn to Britiſh elo- 
quence, and made us reach the perfection of the 
ancient model. Our orators would then have 
done honqur to their country, as well as our 
poets, geometers, and philoſophers, and Britiſh 
Ciceros have appeared, as well as Britiſh Archime- 
deſes and Virgils. : 

It is ſeldom or never found, when a falſe taſte 
in poetry or eloquence prevails among any peo- 
ple, that it has been preferred to a true, upon 
compariſon and reflection. It commonly prevails 
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merely from . of the true, and from the 
want of perfect models, to lead men into a juſt- 


er apprehenſion, and more refined reliſh of thoſe: 


productions of genius. When theſe appear, they 
ſoon unite all ſuffrages in their favour, and, by 
their natural and powerful charms, gain over, even 
the moſt prejudiced, to the love and admiration of 


them. The principles of every paſſion, and of 


every ſentiment, is in every man; and when 
touched properly, they riſe to life, and warm 
the heart, and convey that ſatisfaction, by which 
a work 'of genius is diſtinguiſhed from the adul- 
terate beauties of a capricious wit and fancy. 
And if this obſervation be true, with regard to all 
the liberal arts, it muſt be pecuharly fo, with regard 
to eloquence ; which being merely calculated for 
the public, and for men of the world, cannot, 
with any pretence of reaſon, appeal from the 
people to more refined judges ; but muſt ſubmit 


to the public verdit, without reſerve or limita- 


tion, Whoever, upon compariſon, is deemed by 
a common audience the greateſt orator, ought 
moſt certainly to be pronounced ſuch, by men 
of ſcience and erudition. And though an in- 
different ſpeaker may triumph for a long time, 
and be eſteemed altogether perfect by the vul- 
gar, who are ſatisfied with his accompliſhments, 
and know not in what he is defective: Yet, when- 
ever the true genius ariſes, he draws to him the 
attention of every one, and immediately appears 

ſuperior to his rival. 77 
Now to judge by this rule, ancient eloquence, 
that is, the ſublime and paſſionate, is of a much 
juſter taſte than the modern, or the argumenta- 
tive and rational ; and, if properly executed, will 
always have more command and authority over 
mankind. We are ſatisfied with our mediocrity, 
becauſe we have had no' experience of any 
thing better : But the ancients had nn 
| Rs i 
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? of both, and, upon compariſon, gave the pre- 
1 ference to that kind, of which they have left us 
ſuch applauded models. For, if 1 miſtake not, 


our modern eloquence is of the ſame ſtile or 
ſpecies with that which ancient critics denomi- 
nated Attic eloquence, that is, calm, elegant, and 
ſubtile, which inſtructed the reaſon more than 
affected the paſſions, and never raiſed its tone 
above argument or common diſcourſe. Such was 
the eloquence of Lyſias among the Athenians, 
and of Calvus among the Romans. Theſe were 
elteemed in their time; but when compared with 
Demoſthenes and Cicero, were . eclipſed like a 
- taper, when ſet in the rays of a meridian ſun. 
Thoſe latter orators poſſeſſed the ſame elegance, 
and ſubtilty, and force of argument, with the 
former; but what rendered them chiefly admira- 
dle, was that pathetic and ſublime, which, on 
proper occaſions, they threw into their diſcourſe, 
and; by which they commanded. the reſolution of 
their audience. 2887 3 5 
Of this ſpecies of eloquence we have ſcarce- 
iy had any inſtance; in England, at leaſt in our 
public ſpeakers. In our writers, we have had 
+ ſome inſtances, which have met with great ap- 
plwGauſe, and might aſſure our ambitious youth of 
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equal or ſuperior glory in attempts for the re- 
vival of ancient eloquence. Lord Bolingbroke's 
productions, with all their defects in argument, 
method, and preciſion, contain a force and ener- 

which our orators ſcarcely ever aim at; though 
it is evident, that ſuch an elevated ſtile has much 
better, grace in a ſpeaker than in a writer, and 
is aſſured of more prompt and more aſtoniſh- 
ing ſocceſs. It is there ſeconded by the graces 
ef voice and action: the movements are mutu- 


audience: And the very aſpect of a large aſſem- 


ally communicated between the orator and the 
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bly, attentive to the diſcourſe of one man, muſt 
inſpire. him with a peculiar elevation, ſufficient to 
give. a propriety to the ſtrongeſt figures and ex- 

reſſions. It is true, there is a great prejudice 
againſt ſet ſpeeches ; and a man cannot eſcape ri- 
dicule who repeats a. diſcourſe as a ſchool- boy 
does his leſſon, and takes no notice of any thing 
that has been advanced in the courſe of the de- 
bate. But where is the neceſſity of falling into 
this abſurdity? A public ſpeaker muſt know be- 
forehand the queſtion under debate. He may 
compoſe all the arguments, objections, and an- 
ſwers, ſuch as he thinks wiil be molt proper for 
his diſcourſe *. If any thing new occur, he ma 
ſupply it from his invention; nor will the diffe- 
rence be very apparent between his elaborate and 
his extemporary compoſitions. The mind natu- 
rally continues with the ſame impetus or force, 
which it has acquired by its motion; as a veſſel, 
once impelled by the oars, carries on its courſe 
for ſome time, when the original impulle is ſuſ- 
„„ 3 

I ſhall conclude this ſubject with obſerving, that, 
even though our modern orators ſhould not ele- 
vate their ſtile or aſpire to a rivalſhip with the 
ancient; yet is there, in moſt of their ſpeeches, 
a material defect, which they might correct, with- 
out departing from that compoled air of argu- 
ment and reaſoning, to which they limit their 
ambition. Their great affectation of extemporary 
diſcourſes has made them reject all order and me- 
thod, which ſeems ſo requiſite” to argument, and 
without which it is ſcarcely poſſible to produce an 
entire conviction on the mind. It is not, that one 
. 1 would 


* The firſt of the Athenians, who compoſed and wrote his 
ſpeeches was Pericles, a man of buſineſs and -a man of ſenſe, 
if ever there was one, [pwr©- ypar1or ad y by Sixagtpico ef T 
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courſe, unleſs the ſubject very evidently offer them: 
But it is eaſy, without this formality, to obſerve a 
method, and make that method conſpicuous to the 
hearers, who will be infinitely pleaſed to ſee the 
arguments riſe naturally from one another, and will 
retain a more thorough perſuaſion, than can ariſe 
from the ſtrongeſt reaſons, which are thrown toge- 
ther in confuſion. | e 
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Of the RisE and PROGRESsSs of the ARTS 
and SCIENCES. 
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N OTHING requires greater nicety, in our 
enquiries concerning human affairs, than to dif- 
tinguiſh exactly what is owing to chance, and what 
proceeds from cauſes; nor is there any ſubject, 
in which an author is more liable to deceive 
himſelf by falſe ſubtilties and refinements. To 
ſay, that any event is derived from chance, cuts 
ſhort all farther enquiry concerning it, and leaves 
the writer in the ſame ſtate of ignorance with 
the reſt of mankind. But when the event is ſup- 
poſed to proceed from certain and ſtable cauſes, 
he may then diſplay his ingenuity in aſſigning 
theſe cauſes; and as a man of any ſubtilty can 
never be at a loſs in this particular, he has 
thereby an opportunity of ſwelling his volumes, 
and diſcovering his profound knowledge, in obſerv- 
ing what eſcapes the vulgar and ignorant. 

The diſtinguiſhing between chance and cauſes 
muſt depend upon every particular man's ſaga- 
city, in conſidering every particular incident.— 
But, if I were to aſſign any general rule to 
help us in applying this diſtinction, it would 5 
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the following, What depends upon a few perſons 


is, in a great meaſure, io be aſcribed to chance, or 
ſecret and unknown cauſes : What ariſes from a great 
number, may often be accounted for by many and 
known cauſes. 

Two natural reaſons may be aſſigned for this 
rule. Firſt, If you ſuppoſe a dye to have 
any biaſs, however ſinall, to a particular ſide, 
this bials, though, perhaps, it may not ap- 
pear in a few throws, will certainly prevail in a 
great number, and will caſt the balance entirely 
to that fide. In like manner, when any cauſes 
beget a particular inclination or paſſion, at a 
certain tinie, and among a certain people; though 
many individuals may eſcape the contagion, and 
be ruled by paſſions peculiar to themſelves; yet 
the mu titude will certainly be ſeized by the com- 
mon affection, and be governed by it in all their 
actions. 

Secondly, Thoſe 3 or cauſes, which are 
fitted to operate on a multitude, are always of a 
groſſer and more ſtubborn nature, leſs ſubject to 
accidents, and leſs influenced by whim and pri- 
vate fancy, than thoſe which operate on a few 
only. The latter are commonly. ſo delicate and 

refined, that the ſmalleſt} incident in the health, 
on, or fortune of a particular perſon, is 
ſufficient to divert their courſe, and retard their 
operation; nor is it poſſible to reduce them to 
any general maxims or obſervations. Their in- 
fluence at one time will never aſſure us concern. 
ing their influence at another; even though all 
the general circuinſtances ſhould be the ſame | in 
bothscaſcs. 

Jo judge by this rule, the domeſtic and the gra- 
dual revolutions of a ſtate muſt be a more proper 
ſubject of reaſoning and obſervation, than the fo- 
reign and the violent, which are commonly pro- 
duced by fingle perſons, and are more Ns 
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by whim, folly, or caprice, than by general paſſi- 
ons and intereſts. . The depreſſion of the lords, 
and riſe of the commons in England, after the 
ſtatutes of the alienation and the encreaſe of trade 
and induſtry, are more eaſily accounted for by 
general principles, than the depreſſion of the Spa- 
niſh, and riſe of the French monarchy, after the 
death of Charles Quint. Had Harry IV. Cardinal 
Richlieu, and Louis XIV. been | Spaniards; and 
Philip II. III. and IV. and Charles II. been French- 
men, the hiſtory of theſe two nations had been en- 
tirely reverſed. 

For the ſame reaſon, it is more eaſy to account 
for the riſe and progreſs of commerce in any 
kingdom, than for that of learning ; and a ſtate, 
which ſhould apply itſelf to the encouragement of 
the one, would be more aflured of ſucceſs, than 
one Which ſhould cultivate the other. Avarice, 
or the deſire of gain, is an univerſal paſſion, 
which operates at all times, in all places, and 
upon all perſons : But curioſity, or the love of 
knowledge, has a very limited influence, and re- 
quires youth, leiſure, education, genius, and ex- 
ample, to make it govern any perſon. You will 
never want bookſellers, while there are buyers 
of books: But there may frequently be readers 
where there are no authors. Multitudes of peo- 
ple, neceſſity and liberty, have begotten commerce 
in Holland: But ſtudy and application have ſcarce- 


ly produced any eminent writers. 


We may therefore, conclude, that there is no 


ſubject, in which we muſt proceed with more 


caution, than in tracing the hiſtory of arts and 
ſciences; leſt we aſſign cauſes which never exiſt- 
ed, and reduce what is merely contingent to ſta- 
ble and univerſal principles. Thoſe who cultivate 
the ſciences in any ſtate, are always few in num- 
ber : The paſſion, which governs them, limited : 
Their taſte and judgment delicate and eaſily we ” 
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verted: And their application diſturbed with the 
ſmalleſt accident. Chance, therefore, or ſecret and 
unknown cauſes, muſt have a great influence on 
the riſe and progreſs of all the refined arts. 

But there is a reaſon, which induces me not to 
aſcribe the matter altogether to chance. Though 
the perſons, who cultivate the ſciences with 
ſuch aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, as to attract the admira- 
tion of poſterity, be always few, in all nations and 
all ages; it is impoſſible but a ſhare of the ſame 
ſpirit and genius muſt be antecedently diffuſed 
throughout the people among whom they ariſe, in 
order to produce, form, and cultivate, from their 
earlieſt infancy, the taſte and judgment of thoſe e- 
minent writers. The maſs cannnot be altogether 
inſipid, from which ſuch refined ſpirits are extract- 
ed. There is a God within us, ſays Ovid, who breathes 
that divine fire, by which we are animated*.. Poets, 
in all ages, have advanced this claim to inſpiration. 
There is not, however, any thing ſupernatural in 
the caſe. Their fire is not kindled from heaven. 
It only runs along the earth; is caught from one 
breaſt to another; and burns brighteſt, where the 
materials are beſt prepared, and moſt happily diſ- 
poſed. The queſtion, therefore, concerning the riſe 
and progreſs of. the arts and ſciences, 1s not alto- 
gether a queſtion concerning the taſte, genius, and 
{pirit of a few, but concerning thoſe of a whole peo- 
ple; and may, therefore, be accounted for, in ſome 
meaſure, by general cauſes and principles. I grant, 
that a man, who ſhould enquire, why ſuch a parti- 
cular poet, as Homer, for inſtance, exiſted, at ſuch 
a place, in ſuch time, would throw himſelf head- 
long into chimæra, and could never treat of ſuch 
a ſubject, without a multitude of falſe ſubtilties 
and refinements. He might as well pretend to 

| IE give 
*. Eft Deus in nobis; agitante caleſcimus illo : 

Ampetus hic, ſacræ ſemina mentis habet. 

Ovid, Faſt. lib. i. 


than that of Horace: 
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give a reaſon, why ſuch particular generals, as Fa- 
bius and Scipio, lived in Rome at ſuch a time, and 
why Fabius came into the world before Scipio. For 
ſuch incidents as theſe, no other reaſon can be given 


Scit genius, nutale comes, qui temperat aſtrum, 
Nature Deus humang&, mortalis in unum— | 
— Quodque caput, vultu mutabilis, albus & ater. 


But I am perſuaded, that in many caſes good rea- 
ſons might be given, why ſuch a nation is more 
polite and learned, at a particular time, than any 
of its neighbours. At leaſt, this is ſo curious a 
ſubject, that it were a pity to abandon it entirely, 
before we have found whether it be ſuſceptible of 
reaſoning, and can be reduced to any general prin- 
ciples. | OE 
My firſt obſervation on this head is, That it is 
impoſſible for the arts and ſciences to ariſe, at firſt,' 
among any people unleſs that people enjoy the bleſſing 
of a free government. k 

In the firſt ages of the world, when men are as 
yet barbarous and ignorant, they ſeek no farther 
ſecurity againſt mutual violence and injuſtice, tan 
the choice of ſome rulers, few or many, in whom 
they place an implicit confidence, without provid- 
ing any ſecurity, by laws or political inſtitutions, 
againſt the violence and injuſtice of theſe rulers. 
It the authority be centered in a ſingle perſon, and 
if the people, either by conqueſt, or by the ordina- 
ry courſe of propagation, encreaſe to a great mul- 
titude, the monarch finding it impoſſible, in his 
own perſon, to execute every office of ſovereignty, 
in every place, muſt delegate his authority to in- 
ferior magiſtrates, who preſerve peace and order 
in their reſpeQive diſtricts. As experience and 
education have not yet refined the judgments of 

| men 
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men to any conſiderable degree, the prince, who is 
himſelf unreſtrained, never dreams of reſtrainin 

his miniſters, but delegates his full authority to 
every one, whom he ſets over any portion of the 
people. All general laws are attended with incon- 
veniencies when applied to particular cafes; and it 
requires great penetration and experience, both to 
perceive that theſe inconveniencies are fewer than 
what reſult from full diſcretionary powers in every 
magiſtrate; and alſo to diſcern what general laws 
are, upon the whole, attended with feweſt incon- 
veniencies. This is a matter of ſo great difficul- 
ty, that men may have made ſome advances, even 
in the ſublime arts of poetry and eloquence, where 
a rapidity of genius and imagination aſſiſts their pro- 
greſs, before they have arrived at any great refine- 
ment in their municipal laws, where frequent tri- 
als and diligent obſervation can alone direct their 
improvements. It is not, therefore, to be ſup- 
poſed, that a barbarous monarch, unreſtrained and 
uninſtructed, will ever become a legiſlator, or 
think of reſtraining his Baſhaws, in every pro- 
vince, or even his Cadis in every village. We are 
told, that the late Czar, though actuated with a 
noble genius, and ſmit with the love and admira- 
tion of European arts; yet profeſſed an eſteem 
for the Turkiſh policy in this particular, and ap- 
proved of ſuch ſummary deciſions of cauſes, as 
are practiſed in that barbarous monarchy, where 
the judges are not reſtrained by any methods, 
forms or laws. He did not perceive, how con- 
trary ſuch a practice would have been to all his 
other endeavours for refining his people. Arbi- 
trary power, in all caſes, is ſomewhat oppreſſive 
and debaſing; but it is altogether ruinous and in- 
tolerable, when contracted into a ſmall compals ; 
and becomes ſtill worſe, when the perſon, who poſ- 


ſeſſes it, knows that the time of his authority is limit- 
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ed and uncertain. Habet ſubjeftos tanquam ſuos; viles, 


ut alienos *. He governs the ſubjects with full 


authority, as if they were his own; and with ne- 
gligence or tyranny, as belonging to another. A 
people, governed after ſuch a manner, are ſlaves 
in the full and proper ſenſe of the word ; and 
it is impoſſible they can ever aſpire to any refine- 
ments of taſte or reaſon. They dare not ſo much 
as pretend to enjoy the neceſſaries of. life in plen- 
ty or ſecurity. 4 „ 

To expect therefore, that the arts and ſciences 
ſhould take their firſt riſe in a monarchy, is to 
expect a contradiction. Before theſe refinements 
have taken place, the monarch is ignorant and 


uninſtructed; and not having knowledge ſufficient 


to make him ſenſible of the neceſſity of balancing 
his government upon general laws, he delegates his 
full power to all inferior magiſtrates. This bar- 
barous policy debaſes the people, and for ever pre- 
vents all improvements. Were it poſſible, that, 
before ſcience were known in the world, a mo- 
narch could pofſeſs ſo much wiſdom as to become 
a legiſlator, and govern his people by law, not 
by the arbitrary will of their fellow-ſubjeQs, it 
might be poſſible for that ſpecies of government 
to be the firſt nurſery of arts and ſciences. But 
that ſuppoſition ſeems ſcarcely to be conſiſtent or 
rational. EET = e 

It may happen, that a republic, in its infant 
ſtate, may be ſupported by as few laws as a 
barbarous monarchy, and may entruſt as un- 


limited an authority to its magiſtrates or judges. 


But, beſides that the frequent elections by the 
people, are a conſiderable check upon authori- 
ty; it is impoſſible, but, in time, the neceſlity 
reſtraining the magiſtrates, in order to preſerve 
2 liberty 

* Tacit. hiſt. lib. i. 
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liberty, muſt at laſt appear, and give riſe to ge- 
neral laws and ſtatutes. The Roman Conſuls, 
for ſome time, decided all. cauſes, without being 
confined by any poſitive ſtatutes, till the peo- 
ple, bearing this yoke with impatience, created 
the decemvirs, who promulgated the twelve ta- 
bles; a body of laws, which, though, perhaps, 
they were not equal in bulk to one Engliſh act 
of parliament, were almoſt the only written rules, 
which regulated property and puniſhment, for ſome 
ages, in that famous republic. They were how- 
ever, ſufficient together with the forms of a free 
government, to ſecure the lives and properties of 
the citizens, to exempt one man from the do- 
minion of another; and to protect every one againſt 
the violence or tyranny of his fellow-citizens. 
In ſuch a fituation the ſciences may raiſe their 
heads and flouriſh: But never can have being 
amidſt, ſuch a ſcene of oppreſſion and flavery, 
as always reſults from barbarous monarchies, 
where the people alone are reſtrained by the au- 
thority of the magiſtrates, and the magiſtrates are 
not reſtrained by any law or ſtatute. An unli- 
mited deſpotiſm of this nature, while it exiſts, ef- 
fectually puts a ſtop to all improvements, and keeps 
men from attaining that knowledge, which is re- 
quiſite to inſtruct them in the advantages, ariſ- 
ing from a better police, and more moderate au- 
Here then are the advantages of free ſtates. 
Though a republic ſhould be barbarous, it neceſ- 
ſarily, by an infallible operation, gives riſe to Law, 
even before mankind have made any conſiderable 
advances in the other ſciences. From law ariſes 
ſecurity: From ſecurity curioſity: And from cu- 
rtioſity knowledge. The latter ſteps of this pro- 
greſs may be more accidental; but the former are 
altogether neceſlary. A republic without laws can 
5 never 
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never have any duration. On the contrary, in a 
monarchical government, law riſes not neceſſarily 
from the forms of government. Monarchy, when 
abſolute, contains even ſomething repugnant to law. 
Great wiſdom and reflexion can alone reconcile 
them. But ſuch a degree of wiſdom can never 
be expected, before the greater refinements and 
improvements of human reaſon. Theſe refinements 
require curioſity, ſecurity, and law. The fir/t 
growth, therefore, of the arts and ſciences can ne- 
ver be expected in deſpotic governments. 

There are other cauſes, which diſcourage the 
riſe of the refined arts in deſpotic governments; 


though I take the want of laws, and the delega- 


tiow of full powers to every petty magiſtrate, to 
be the principal. Eloquence certainly ſprings up 
more naturally in popular governments : - Emula- 
tion too in every accompliſhment muſt there be 
more animated and enlivened : And genius and 
capacity have a fuller ſcope and career. All theſe 
cauſes render free governments the only proper 
nurſery for the arts and ſciences. 

The next obſervation, which I ſhall make on this 
head, is, That nothing is more favourable to the riſe 
of politeneſs and learning, than a number of neigh- 
bouring and independent ſtates, connected „ by 
commerce and policy. The emulation, which natu- 
rally ariſes among thoſe neighbouring ſtates, is an 
obvious ſource of improvement : But what I would 
chietly infiſt on is the ſtop, which ſuch limited 
territories give both to power and to authority. 

Extended governments, where a ſingle perſon 
has great influence, ſoon become abſolute 3 but 
imall ones change naturally into commonwealths. 
A large government is accuſtomed by degrees to 
tyranny ; becauſe each act of violence is at firſt 
performed upon a part, which, being diſtant from 
the majority, is not taken notice of, nor excites 

I | any 
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any violent ferment. Befides, a large government, 
though the whole be diſcontented, may, by a lit- 
tle art, be kept in obedience ; while each part, 
ignorant of the reſolutions of the reſt, is afraid to 
begin any commotion or inſurrection. Not to men- 
tion, that there is a ſuperſtitious reverence for 
princes, which mankind naturally contract when 
they do not often ſee the ſovereign, and when 
many of them become not acquainted with him 
ſo as to perceive his weakneſſes. And as large 
ſtates can afford a great expence, in order to ſup- 
port the pomp of majeſty; this is a kind of faſcina- 
tion on men, and naturally contributes to the en- 
flaving of them. 

In a ſmall government any act of oppreſſion 
is immediately known throughout the whole: The 
murmurs and diſcontents, proceeding from it, are 
eaſily communicated: And the indignation ariſes 
the higher, becauſe the ſubjects are not apt to ap- 
prehend in ſuch ſtates, that the diſtance is very 
wide between themſelves and their ſovereign. © No 
« man,” ſaid the prince of Conde, is a hero 
« to his Valet de Chambre.” It is certain that ad- 
miration and acquaintance are altogether incom- 
patible towards any mortal creature. Sleep and 
love convinced even Alexander himſelf that he 
was not a God: But I ſuppoſe that ſuch as dai- 
ly attended him could eaſily, from the numberleſs 
weakneſſes to which he was ſubject, have given 
bim many ſtill more convincing proots of his hu- 
manity. 

But the diviſions into ſmall ſtates are favoura- 
ble to learning by ſtopping the progreſs of au- 
thority as well as that of power. Reputation is of- 
ten as great a faſcination upon men as ſovereign- 
ty, and is equally deſtructive to the freedom of 
thought and examination. But where a number 


of neighbouring ſtates have a great intercourſe of 
arts 
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arts. and commerce, their mutyal jealouſy keeps 
them from receiving too lightly the law from each 
other, in matters of taſte and of reaſoning, and 
makes them examine every work of art with the 
greateſt care and accuracy. The contagion of po- 
pular opinion ſpreads not ſo eaſily from one place 
to another. It readily receives a check in ſome ſtate 
or other, where it concurs not with the, prevailing 
prejudices. And nothing but nature and reaſon, 


or, at leaſt, what bears them a ſtrong reſemblance, 


can force its way through all obſtacles, and unite 
the moſt rival nations into an admiration of it. 
Greece was a cluſter of principalities, which ſoon 
became republics ; and being united both by their 
near neighbourhood, and by the ties of the ſame 
language and intereſt, they entered into the cloſeſt 
intercourſe of commerce and learning. There con- 
curred a happy climate, a ſoil not unfertile, and 
a moſt harmonious and comprehenſive language; 
ſo that every circumſtance among that people ſeem- 
ed to favour the riſe of the arts and ſciences. 


Fach city produced its ſeveral artiſts and philoſo- 


phers, who refuſed to yield the preference to thoſe 
of the neighbouring republics: Their contention 
and debates ſharpened the wits of men: A va- 
riety of objects was preſented to the judgment, while 
each challenged the preference to the reſt: and 
the ſciences, not being dwarfed by the reſtraint 
of authority, were enabled to make ſuch conſi- 
derable ſhoots, as are, even at this time, the ob- 


jects of our admiration. After the Roman chriſ 
tian, or catholic church had ſpread itſelf over the 


civilized world, and had engroſſed all the learn- 
ing of the times; being really, one large ſtate with- 
in itſelf, and united under one head; this varie- 
ty of ſeQs immediately diſappeared, and the Pe- 
ripatetic philoſophy was alone admitted into all 
the ſchools, to the utter deprayation of every * 
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of learning. But mankind having at length thrown 


off this yoke, affairs are now returned nearly to 


the ſame ſituation as before, and Europe is at pre- 
ſent a copy at large of what Greece was former- 
ly a pattern in miniature. We have ſeen the ad- 
vantage of this ſituation in ſeveral inſtances. What 
checked the progreſs of the Carteſian philoſophy, 
to which the French nation ſhewed ſuch a ſtrong 
propenfity towards the end of the laſt century, 
but the oppoſition made to it by the other nati- 
ons of Europe, who ſoon diſcovered the weak ſides 
of that philoſophy ? The ſevereſt ſcrutiny which 
Newton's theory has undergone, proceeded not 
from his own countrymen, but from foreigners ; 
and if it can overcome the obſtacles, which it 


meets with at preſent in all parts of Europe, it 


will probably go down triumphant to the lateſt po- 
ſterity. The Engliſh are become ſenſible of the 
ſcandalous licentiouſneſs of their ſtage, from the 
example of the French decency and morals. The 


French are convinced, that their theatre has be- 


come ſomewhat effeminate, by too much love and 
gallantry; and begin to approve of the more mal- 
- culine taſte of ſome neighbouring nations. 

In China, there ſeems to be a pretty conſide- 
rable ftock of politeneſs and ſcience, which, in 
the courſe of ſo many centuries might naturally 
be expected to ripen into ſomething more per- 
fect and finiſhed, than what has yet ariſen from 
them. But China is one vaſt empire, ſpeaking 
one language, governed by one law, and ſympa- 
thizing in the ſame manners. The authority of 
any teacher, ſuch as Confucius, was propagated 
eaſily from one corner of the empire to the other. 
None had courage to refiſt the torrent of popu- 


= opinion. And poſterity was not bold enough 


to diſpute what had been univerſally received by 
their anceſtors. This ſeems to be one natural rea- 
| | ; ſon, 
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ſon, why the ſciences have made fo flow a pro- 
reſs in that mighty empire *. 1 

If we conſider the face of the globe, Europe, 
of all the four parts of the world is the moſt 
broken by ſeas, rivers, and mountains; and Greece 
of all countries of Europe. Hence theſe regions 
were naturally divided into ſeveral diſtinct govern- 
ments. And hence the ſciences aroſe in Greece; 
and Europe has been hitherto the moſt conſtant 
habitation of them. 
| I have ſometimes been inclined to think, that 
| interruptions in the periods of learning, were they 
not attended with ſuch a deſtruQion of ' ancient 
books, and the records of hiſtory, would be ra- 
ther favourable to the arts and ſciences, by break- 
ing the progreſs of authority, and dethroning the 
tyrannical uſurpers over human reaſon. In this par- 
ticular, they have the fame influence, as interrup- 
tions in political governments and ſocieties. Con- 
ſider the blind ſubmiſſion of the ancient philoſo- 
phers to the ſeveral maſters in each ſchool, and you 
will be convinced, that little good could be ex- 
pected from a hundred centuries of ſuch a ſervile 
philoſophy. Even the Eclectics, who aroſe about 
the age of Auguſtus; notwithſtanding their profeſ- 
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X ſing to chuſe freely what pleaſed them from every 
y different 'fe&, were yet, in the main, as flaviſh and 
5 dependent as any of their brethren; ſince they 
* ſought for truth not in nature, but in the ſeveral 
8 ſchools; where they ſuppoſed ſhe muſt neceſſarily 
1 be found, though not united in a body, yet diſ- 
f perſed in parts. Upon the revival of learning, 
d thoſe ſects of Stoics and Epicureans, Platoniſts and 
7 Pythagoricians, could 'never regain any credit or 
1. authority; and, at the ſame time, by the exam- 
h ple or. Meir fall, kept men ſrom ſubmitting, with 
y | fuch 
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ſuch blind deference to thoſe new ſects, which have 
attempted to gain an aſcendant over them. 


128 


The third obſervation, which I ſhall. form on 


this head, of the riſe and progreſs of the arts and 


ſciences, is, That though the proper Nurſery of. the 


noble plants, be a free fate; yet they may be tranſ- 
planted into any government; and that a republic 
is more favourable to the growth of the | ſciences, a 


civilized monarchy to that of the polite arts. 


To balance a large ſtate or ſociety, whether mo- 
narchical or republican, on general laws, is a 
work of ſo great difficulty, that no human ge- 
nius, however comprehenſive, is able, by the mere 
dint of reaſon and reflection, to effect it. The 
judgments of many muſt unite in this work ; Ex- 
perience muſt guide their labour: Time mult bring 
it to perfection: And the feeling of inconvenien- 
cies muſt correct the miſtakes, which they inevi- 
tably fall into, in their firſt trials and experiments. 
Hence appears the impoſſibility, that this under- 


taking ſhould be begun and carried on in any 


monarchy ; ſince ſuch a form of government, ere 
civilized, knows no other ſecret or policy, than 
that of entruſting unlimited powers to every go- 
vernor or magiſtrate, and ſubdividing the people 
into ſo many claſſes and orders of flavery. From 


ſuch a ſituation, no improvement can ever be ex- 


pected in the. ſciences, in the liberal arts, in laws, 


and ſcarcely in the manual arts and manufaQures. 


The fame barbariſm and ignorance, with which 


the government commences, is propagated to all 
. poſterity, and can never come to a period by the 


efforts or ingenuity of ſuch unhappy ſlaves. 
But though law, the ſource of all ſecurity and 
happineſs, ariſes late in any government, and is 


the flow product of order and of liberty, it is not 


preſerved with the ſame difficulty, with which it 
is produced; but when it has once taken root, is 
a hardy plant, which will ſcarcely ever periſh 

through 
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through the ill culture of men, or the rigour of the 


ſeaſons. The arts of luxury, and much more the 
liberal arts, which depend on a refined taſte or ſenti- 
ment, are eaſily loft; becauſe they are always re- 


liſhed by a few only, whoſe leiſure, fortune, and 


genius fit them for ſuch amuſements. But what 


is profitable to every mortal, and in common life, 


when once diſcovered, can ſcarcely fall into oblivi- 
on, but. by the total ſubverſion of ſociety, and by 
ſuch furious inundations of barbarous invaders, as 
obliterate all memory of former arts and civility. 


Imitation alſo is apt to tranſport theſe coarſer and 


more uſeful arts from one climate to another, and 
make them precede the refined arts in their pro- 
greſs; though perhaps they ſprang after them in 
their firſt riſe and propagation. From. theſe cauſes 


proceed civilized monarchies ; where the arts of go- 


vernment, firſt invented in free ſtates, are preſerved 


to the mutual advantage and ſecurity of ſovereign 


and ſubject. | 
However perfect, therefore, the monarchical 


form may appear to ſome politicians, it owes all its 


perfection to the republican; nor is it poſſible, that 
a pure deſpotiſm, eſtabliſhed among a barbarous 
people, can ever, by its native force and energy, 
refine and poliſh itſelf. It muſt borrow its laws 
and methods, and inſtitutions, and conſequently its 
ſtability and order, from free governments. Theſe 
advantages are the ſole growth of republics. The 
extenſive deſpotiſm of a barbarous monarchy, by 
entering into the detail of the government, as well 


as into the principal points of adminiſtration, for- 
ever prevents all ſuch improvements. 


In a civilized monarchy, the prince alone is un- 
reſtrained in the exerciſe of his authority, and poſ- 
ſeſſes alone a power, which is not bounded by any 
thing but cuſtom, example, and the ſenſe of his 
own intereſt. Every miniſter or magiſtrate, how- 

Vol. I. 


K ever 


* 
> 


. 
ever eminent, muſt Tubmit to the general law, 


which govern the whole ſociety, and muſt exen 
the authority delegated to him after the manner, 
which is preſcribed. The people depend on none 
but their ſovereign, for the ſecurity of their pro- 


perty. He is ſo far removed from them, and is 
ſo much exempt from private jealouſies or inte- 
reſts, that this dependence is ſcarcely felt. And 
thus a ſpecies of government ariſes, to which, in 
a high political rant, we may give the name of 
Tyranny, but which, by a juſt and prudent admi- 
niſtration, may afford tolerable ſecurity to the peo- 
ple, and may anſwer moſt of the ends of political 
ſociety. 


But though in a civilized. monarchy, as well as 


in a republic, the people have ſecurity for the en- 
joyment of their property ; yet in both theſe forms 
of government, thoſe who poſleſs the ſupreme au- 
thority have the diſpoſal of many honours and ad- 
vantages, which excite the ambition and avarice of 
mankind. The only difference is, that, in a repub- 


lic, the candidates for office muſt look down- 
wards, to gain the ſuffrages of the people; in a 


monarchy, they muſt turn their attention upwards, 
to court the good graces and favour of the great. 
To be ſucceſsful in the former way, it is neceſſa- 
ry for a man to make himſelf 2/ ul, by his in- 
duſtry, capacity, or knowledge: To be proſperous 
in the latter way, it is requiſite for him to ren- 
der himſelf agreeable, by his wit, complaiſance, or 
civility. A ſtrong genius ſucceeds beſt in repub- 


lics: A refined taſte in monarchies. And conſe- 


quently the ſciences are the more. natural growth 
of the one, and the polite arts of the other. 


Not to mention, . that monarchies, receiving 


their chief ſtability from .a ſuperititious reverence 

to prieſts and princes, have commonly abridged 

the liberty of reaſoning, with regard to , 
1 an 
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riſes upwards from the people to the great, as in all 


great, by the ſuperiority of their ſtation. But in 


thoſe models, which are moſt acceptable to peo- 
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and politics, and conſequently metaphyſics, and 
morals. All theſe form the moſt conſiderable 
branches of ſcience. Mathematics and natural phi. 
loſophy, which only remain, are not half ſo valu- 
able. 5 | 

Among the arts of converſation, no one pleaſes 
more than mutual deference or civility, which 
leads us to refign our own inclinations to thoſe of 
our companion, and to curb and conceal that 
preſumption and arrogance, ſo natural to the hu- 
man mind. A good-natured man, who is well 
educated, practiſes this civility to every mortal, 
without premeditation or intereſt. But in order 
to render that valuable quality general among any 
people, it ſeems neceflary to aſſiſt the natural diſ- 
poſition by ſome general motive. Where power 


republics, ſuch refinements of civility are apt to be 
little practiſed; ſince the whole ſtate is, by that 
means, brought near to a level, and every mem- 
ber of it is rendered, in a great meaſure, inde- 
pendent of another. The people have the ad- 
vantage, by the authority of their ſuffrages: The 


a civilized monarchy, there is a long train of de- 
pendence from the prince to the peaſant, which 
is not great enough to render property precari- 
ous, or depreſs the minds of the people; bur 
is ſufficient to beget in every one an inclination 
to pleaſe his ſuperiors, and to form himſelf upon 


ple of condition and education, Politeneſs of 
manners, therefore, ariſes moſt naturally in monar- 
chies and courts ;- and where that flouriſhes, none of 
the liberal arts will be altogether neglected or def- 

piſed. 5 8 2 | 
The republics in Europe are at preſent noted 
for want of politeneſs. The good manners of a 
K 2 Swiſs 
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Swiſs civilized in Holland * is an expreſſion for 


ruſticity among the French. The Engliſh, in ſome 
degree, fall under the ſame cenſure, notwith- 
ſtanding their learning and genius. And it the 
Venetians be an exception to the rule, they owe 
it, perhaps, to their communication with the other 
Italians, moſt of whoſe governments beget a de- 
pendence more than ſufficient for civilizing their 
manners. 


It is difficult to pronounce any judgment con- 


cerning the refinements of the ancient republics 
in this particular: But 1 am apt to ſuſpect, that 
the arts of converſation were not brought ſo near 
to perfection among them as the arts of writing 


and compoſition. The ſcurrility of the ancient o- 


rators, in many inſtances, is quite ſhocking, and 


exceeds all belief. Vanity too is often not a lit- 


tle offenſive in authors of thoſe ages +; as well as 
the common licentiouſneſs and immodeſty of their 
ſtile, Quicunque impudicus, adulter, ganeo, manu, 
ventre, pene, bona patria, laceraverat, ſays Salluſt 
in one of the graveſt and moſt moral paſſages of 
his hiſtory. Nam fuit ante Helenam Cunnus teter- 
rima belli Cauſa, is an expreſſion of Horace, in 
tracing the origin of moral good and evil. Ovid 


and Lucretius Þ are almoſt as licentious in their 


ſtile as Lord Rocheſter ; though the former were 
e . 


* C'eft la politeſſe d'un Suiſſe 


2 En Hollande civiliſe. Rouss Au. 


+ It is needleſs to cite Cicero or Pliny on this head: They 
are too much noted: But one is a little ſurpriſed to find Arri- 

an, a very grave judicious writer, interrupt the thread of his 
narration all of a ſudden, to tell his readers that he himſelf is 
as eminent among the Greeks for eloquence as Alexander was 
for arms. Lib. 1. ©: ES 

t This poet (See lib. iv. 1165.) recommends a very extraor- 
dinary cure for love, and what one expects not to meet with 


the original of ſome of Dr. Swift's images. The elegant Catul- 
Jus and Phædrus fall under the ſame cenſure. 1 
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in ſo elegant and philoſophical a poem. It ſeems to have been 
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fine gentlemen and delicate writers, and the lat- 
ter, from the corruptions of that court, in which 
he lived, ſeems to have thrown off all regard to 
ſhame and decency. - Juvenal inculcates modeſty 
with great zeal ; but ſets a very bad example of 
it, if we conſider the impudence of his expreſ- 
ſions. 

I ſhall alſo be bold to affirm, that. among the 
ancients, there was not much delicacy of breed- 
ing, or that polite deference and reſpect, which 


civility obliges us either to expreſs or counterfeit - 


towards the perſons with whom we converſe. Ci- 
cero was certainly one of the fineſt gentlemen of 
his age; yet I muſt confeſs I have frequently 


been ſhocked with the poor figure under which 


he repreſents his friend Atticus, in thoſe dialogues, 
where he himſelf is introduced as a ſpeaker.— 


That learned and virtuous Roman, whoſe dignity, - 
though he was only a private gentleman, was in- 


ferior to that of no one in Rome, is there ſhewn 
in rather a more pitiful light than Philalethes's 


friend in our modern dialogues. He is a hum 


ble admirer of the orator, pays him frequent 


compliments, and receives his inſtructions, with 


all the deference which a ſcholar owes to his maſ- 
ter. Even Cato is treated in ſomewhat of a cava- 
lier manner in the dialogues de finibus. 

One of the moſt particular details of a real di- 
alogue, which we meet with in antiquity, is re- 


_ lated by Polybius +; when Philip, king of Mace- 


don, a prince of wit and parts, met with Titus 
Flamininus, one of the 


as we learn from Plutarch , accompanied with 


ambaſſadors from almoſt all the Greek cities. 
ny 


- Att. Non mihi videtats; ad beate vivendum ſatis eſſe virtu- 


tem. Mar. At hercule Bruto meo videtur; cujus ego judici- 


_ pace tua dixerim, longe antepono tuo. Tuſc. Quæſt. 
ib. 5 5 3 


+ Lib. xvii. f In vita Flamin. 


politeſt of the Romans, 
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Swiſs civilized in Holland“, is an expreſſion for 
ruſticity among the French. The Engliſh, in ſome | 
degree, fall under the ſame cenſure, notwith- 
ſtanding their learning and genius. And if the 
Venetians be an exception to the rule, they owe 
it, perhaps, to their communication with the other 
Italians, moſt of whoſe governments beget a de- 
pendence more than ſufficient for civilizing their 
manners. 
It is difficult to pronounce any judgment con- 
cerning the refinements of the ancient republics 
in this particular: But I am apt to ſuſpect, that 
the arts of converſation were not brought ſo near 
to perfection among them as the arts of writing 
and compoſition. The ſcurrility of the ancient o- 
rators, in many inſtances, is quite ſhocking, and 
exceeds all belief. Vanity too is often not a lit- 
tle offenſive in authors of thoſe ages +; as well as 
the common licentiouſneſs and immodeſty of their 
ſtile, Quicunque impudicus, adulter, ganeo, manu, 
ventre, pene, bona patria, laceraverat, ſays Salluſt 
in one of the graveſt and moſt moral paſſages of 
his hiſtory. Nam fuit ante Helenam Cunnus teter- 
rima belli Cauſa, 1s an expreſſion of Horace, in 
tracing the otigin of moral good and evil. Ovid 
and Lucretius I are almoſt as licentious in their 
ſtile as Lord Rocheſter ; though the former were | 
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* C'eſt la politeſſe d'un Suiſſe 

En Hollande civiliſe. | RovssEav. 5 
+ It is needleſs to cite Cicero or Pliny on this head: They | 
are too much noted: But one is a little ſurpriſed to find Arri- 
an, a very grave judicious writer, interrupt the thread of his 
narration all of a ſudden, to tell his readers that he himſelf is 
as eminent among the Greeks for eloquence as Alexander was 
for arms. Lib. 1. : 

t This poet (See lib. iv. 1165.) recommends a very extraor- 
dinary cure for love, and what one expects not to meet with 
in ſo elegant and philoſophical a poem. It ſeems to have been 
the original of ſome of Dr. Swift's images. The elegant Catul- 
lus and Phzdrus fall under the ſame cenſure. | 
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fine gentlemen and delicate writers, and the lat- 
ter, from 25 corruptions of that court, in which 
he lived, ſeems to have thrown off all regard to 
ſhame and decency. Juvenal inculcates modeſty 
with great zeal; but ſets a very bad example of 
it, if we conſider the impudence of his expreſ- 
ſions. | 

I ſhall alſo be bold to affirm, that. among the 
ancients, there was not much delicacy of breed- 
ing, or that polite deference and reſpect, which 
civility obliges us either to expreſs or counterfeit 
towards the perſons with whom we converſe. Ci- 
cero was certainly one of the fineſt gentlemen of 
his age; yet I muſt confeſs I have frequently 
been ſhocked with the poor figure under which 
he repreſents his friend Atticus, in thoſe dialogues, 
where he himſelf is introduced as a ſpeaker. — 
That learned and virtuous Roman, whoſe dignity, - 
though he was only a private gentleman, was in- 
ferior to that of no one in Rome, is there ſhewn 
in rather a more pitiful light than Philalethes's 


friend in our modern dialogues. He is a hum- 


ble admirer of the orator, pays him frequent 
compliments, and receives his inſtructions, with 
all the deference which a ſcholar owes to his maſ- 
ter“. Even Cato is treated in ſomewhat of a cava- 
lier manner in the dialogues de finibus. 

One of the moſt particular details of a real di- 
alogue, which we meet with in antiquity, is re- 


lated by Polybius T; when Philip, king of Mace- 


don, a prince of wit and parts, met with Titus 
Flamininus, one of the politeſt of the Romans, 
as we learn from Plutarch 4, accompanied with 
ambaſſadors from almoſt all the Greek — 

| 5 


* Att. Non mihi Aae ad beate vivendum ſatis eſſe virtu- 


tem. Mar. At hercule Bruto meo videtur; cujus ego judici- 


um, pace tua dixerim, longe antepono tuo. Tuſc. Quæſt. 


lib. 5. | 
+ Lib. xvii. f In vita Flamin. 
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The Zolian ambaſſador very abruptly tells the 
King, that he talked like a fool or a madman |: 
(pr). That's evident, ſays his majeſty, even to a 
blind man; which was a raillery on the blindneſs 
of his excellency. Yet all this did not paſs the 
uſual bounds : For the conference was not dif- 
turbed ; and Flamininus was very well diverted with 
theſe ſtrokes of humour. At the end, when Phi- 
lip craved a little time to conſult with his friends, 
of whom he had none preſent, the Roman ge- 
neral, being deſirous alſo to ſhew his wit, as the 
hiſtorian ſays, tells him that perhaps the reaſon, 
why he had none of his friends with him, was be- 
cauſe he had murdered them all; which was aQtu- 
ally the caſe. This unprovoked piece of ruſticity 
is not condemned by the hiftorian ; cauſed no far- 
ther reſentment in Philip, than to excite a Sar- 
donian ſmile; or what we call a grin ; and hin- 
dered him not from renewing the conference 
next day. Plutarch * too mentions this raille 
amonglt the witty and agreeable ſayings of Fla- 
mininus. 5 . 

Cardinal Wolſey apologized for his famous piece 
of inſolence, in ſaying, Ego et Rex meus, I and 
my king, by obſerving, that this expreſſion was 

conformable to the Latin idiom, and that a Ro- 
man always named himſelf before the perſon to 
whom, or of whom he ſpake. Yet this ſeems to 
have been an inſtance of want of civility among 

that people. The ancients made it a rule, that 
the perſon of the greateſt dignity ſhould be men- 
tioned firſt in the diſcourſe; inſomuch, that we 
find the ſpring of a quarrel and jealouſy between 
the Romans and Xtolians before the Romans, in 
celebrating a victory gained by their united arms 
over the Macedonians. Thus Livia diſguſted Ti- 
| . 9 berius 


* Plut. in vita Flamin, — + Ibid. 
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berius by placing her own name before his in an in- 


| ſcription “. 


No advantages in this world are pure and un- 
mixed. In like manner, as modern, politeneſs, 
which is naturally ſo ornamental, runs often into 
affectation and foppery, diſguiſe and inſincerity; 
ſo the ancient ſimplicity, which is naturally ſo ami- 
able and affecting, often degenerates into ruſticity 
and abuſe, ſcurrility and obſcenity. 

If the ſuperiority in politeneſs ſhould be allowed 
to modern times, the modern notions of Nallamry, 
the natural produce of courts and monarchies, will 
probably be aſſigned as the cauſes of this refine- 
ment. No one denies this invention to be mo- 
dern+: But ſome of the more zealous partizans of 


the ancients, have afferted it to be foppiſh and ridi- 


culous, and a reproach, rather than a credit, to the 
preſent age . It may here be proper to examine 
this queſtion. | 

Nature has implanted, in all living creatures an 
affection between the ſexes, which, even in the 
fierceſt and moſt rapacious animals, is not merely 
confined to the ſatisfaction of the bodily appetite, 
but begets a friendſhip and mutual ſympathy, 


which runs through the whole tenor of their 


lives. Nay, even in thoſe ſpecies, where nature 
limits the indulgence of this appetite to one ſeaſon 
and to one object, and forms a kind of marriage 
or aſſociation between a ſingle male and female, 
there is yet a viſible complacency and benevo- 
lence, which extends farther, and mutually ſoftens 
the affections of the ſexes towards each other. 
How much more muſt this have place in man, 


where the confinement of the appetite is not natu- 


ral; 


* Tacit. Ann. lib. iii. cap. 64. 

+ In the Self-Tormentor of Terence, Clinias, wha: he 
comes to town, inſtead of waiting on his miſtreſs, ſends for her 

to come to him. | 


t Lord Shafteſbury, ſee his Moral: Mt. 
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ral; but either is derived accidentally from ſome | 
ſtrong charm of love, or ariſes from refleQtiong | 
on duty and convenience? Nothing, therefore, can 
proceed leſs from affectation than the paſſion of 
gallantry. It is natural in the higheſt degree. Art 
and education, in the moſt elegant courts, make 
no more alteration on it, than on all the other lau. 
dable paſſions. They only turn the mind more to- 
wards it; they refine it; they poliſh it; and give it 
a proper grace and expreſſion. 5 2 
But gallantry is as generous as it is natural. To 

correct ſuch groſs vices, as lead us to commit real 
injury on others, is the part of morals, and. the 
object of the moſt ordinary education. Where 
that is not attended to, in ſome degree, no hu- 
man ſociety can ſubſiſt. But in order to render 
converſation, and the intercourſe of minds more 
eaſy and agreeable, good-manners have been in- 
vented, and have carried the matter ſomewhat 
farther. Wherever. nature has given the mind a 
propenſity to any vice, or to any paſſion diſagree- 
able to others refined breeding has taught men 
to throw the biaſs on the oppoſite fide, and to 
preſerve, in all their bebaviour, the appearance of 
lentiments different from thoſe to which they natu- 
raily incline. Thus, as we are commonly proud 
and ſelfiſh, and apt to aſſume the preference a- 
bove others, a polite man learns to behave with 
deference towards his companions, and to yield 
the ſuperiority to them in all the common' incidents 
of ſociety. In like manner, wherever a perſon's ſi- 
tuation may naturally beget any diſagreeable ſuſpi- 
cion in him, it is the part of good- manners, to 
prevent it, by a ſtudied diſplay of ſentiments, di- 
rectly contrary to thoſe of which he is apt to be 
jcalous. Thus old men know their infirmities, and 
naturally dread contempt from the youth: Hence 
well-educated youth redouble the inſtances of 
reſpect and deference to their elders. Stran- 
gers and foreigners are without protection: Hence, 
| in 
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in all polite countries, they receive the higheſt 
civilities, and are entitled to the firſt place in every 


company. A man is lord in his own family, and 
his gueſts are, in a manner, ſubje& to his au- 
thority: Hence, he is always the loweſt perſon in 
company; attentive to the wants of every one; 


and giving himſelf all the trouble, in order to pleaſe, 


which may not betray too viſible an affectation, or 
impoſe too much conſtraint on his gueſts f. Gal- 
lantry is nothing but an inſtance of the ſame ge- 


nerous attention. As nature has given man the 


ſuperiority above woman, by endowing him with 
greater ſtrength both of mind and body; it is his 

rt to alleviate that ſuperiority, as much as poſ- 
ſible, by the generoſity of his behaviour, and by a 


| ſtudied deference and complaiſance for all her in- 


clinations and opinions. Barbarous nations diſ- 
play this ſuperiority, by reducing their females to 
the moſt abject ſlavery; by confining them, by 
beating them, by ſelling them, by killing them. 
But the male ſex, among a polite people, diſco- 
ver their authority in a more generous, though 


not a leſs evident manner; by civility, by reſpect, 
by complaiſance, and, in a word, by gallantry. In 


: Wy 8 ? 


good company, you need not aſk, Who is the 


maſter of the feaſt? The man, who fits in the 


| loweſt place, and who is always induſtrious in help- 


ing every one, is certainly the perſon, We muſt 


either condemn all ſuch inſtances of generoſity, as 
foppiſh and affected, or admit of gallantry among 


the reſt. The ancient Muſcovites wedded their 
| | | wives 


+ The frequent mention in ancient authors of that ill. bred | 


cuſtom of the maſter of the family's eating better bread or 


drinking better wine at table, than he afforded his gueſts, is 
but an indifferent mark of the civility of thoſe -ages. See 


Juvenal, fat. 5. Plini lib. xiv. cap. 13- Alſo Plinii Epif. - 1 


Lucian de mercede conductis, Saturnalia, &c. There is ſcarce. 


ly any part of Europe at preſent ſo uncivilized as to ad- 
mit of ſuch a cuſtom. | 
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E wives with a whip, inſtead of a ring. The fame 
people, in their own houſes, took always the pre- 


& cedency above foreigners, even “ foreign ambaſ- 
ſadors. Theſe two inſtances of their generoſity and 
politeneſs are much of a piece. | 


| Gallantry is not leſs compatible with wiſdom and 
Oe, than with xe/ure and. generyfity ; and when | 


under proper regulations, contributes more than 

any other invention, to the entertainment and im. 

= provement of the youth of both ſexes. Among every 
= ipecies of animals, nature has founded on the love 
between the ſexes their ſweeteſt and beſt enjoy- 
ment. But the ſatisfaction of the bodily appetite 
is not alone ſufficient to gratify the mind; and 
even among brute-creatures, we find, that their 
play and dalliance, and other expreſſions of fond- 


mind for a conſiderable ſhare. Were we to rob 
+ the feaſt of all its garniture of reaſon, diſcourſe, 

Tmpathy, friendſhip, and gaiety, what remains 
would ſcarcely be worth acceptance, in the judg- 

ment of the truly elegant and luxurious, | 


q 
x 
1 

i 
T 
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pany of virtuous women; where the mutual en- 


where the example of the female ſoftneſs and mo- 
deſty muſt communicate itſelf to their admir- 
ers, and where the delicacy of that ſex puts every 
one on his guard, leſt he give offence by any 
breach of decency? _, | | 
=. Among the ancients, the character of the fair- 
= ſex was conſidered as altogether domeſtic ; nor 
were they regarded as part of the polite world or 
of good company. This, perhaps, is the true 
W reaſon why the ancients have not left us one piece 
of pleaſantry that is excellent, (unleſs one may 
| | EXCEPT 


1 
j 


nels, form the greateſt part of the entertainment. 
In rational beings, we -muſt certainly admit the 


What better ſchool for manners, than the com- 


deavour to pleaſe muſt inſenſibly poliſh the mind, 


 ® See Relation of three Embaſſies, by the Earl of Carliſle. 
pe \ ; | ; 
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except the Banquet of Xenophon, and the Dia- 


jogues of Lucian) though many of their ſerious 
compoſitions are altogether inimitable. Horace con- 
demns the coarſe railleries and cold jeſts of Piau- 
tus : But, though the moſt eaſy, agreeable, and 
judicious writer in the world, is his own talent. 
for ridicule very ſtriking or refined? This, there- 
fore, is one conſiderable improvement, which the 
polite arts have received from gallantry, and from 


| courts, where it firſt aroſe. 


But, to return from this digreſſion, I ſhall ad- 
vance it as a fourth obſervation on this ſubject, 


of the riſe and progreſs of the arts and ſciences, 


That when the arts and ſciences come to perfection 
in any ſtate, from that moment they naturally, or 
rather neceſſarily decline, and ſeldom or never revive 
in that nation, where they formerly flouriſhed. 

It muſt be confeſſed that this maxim, though 
conformable to experience, may, at firit ſight, be 
eſteemed contrary to reaſon. If the iatural geni- 
us of mankind be the ſame in all ages, and in 
almoſt all countries, (as ſeems to be the truth) it 


muſt very much forward and cultivate this geni- 


us, to be poſſeſſed of patterns in every art, which 


may regulate the taſte, and fix the objects of imi- 


tation. The models left us by the ancients gave 
birth to all the arts about 200 years ago, and have 


mightily advanced their progreſs in every countrx 


of Europe: Why had they not a like effect dur- 
ing the reign of Trajan and his ſucceſſors; when 
they were much more entire, and were ſtill ad- 
mired and ſtudied by the whole world? So late as 
the emperor Juſtinian, the Poet, by way of dif- 


tinction, was underſtood, among the Greeks, to be 


Homer; among the Romans, Virgil. Such admi- 
ration {till remained for theſe divine geniuſes; 


though no poet had appeared for many centuries, 4 
Who could juſtly pretend to have imitated them. 


A man's 
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A mans genius is always, in the beginning of 
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life, as much unknown to himſelf as to others; and 


it is only after frequent trials, attended with ſuc- 
ceſs, that he dares think himſelf equal to thoſe 
undertakings, in which thoſe, who have ſucceed- 
ed, have fixed the admiration of mankind. If his 
own nation be already poſſeſſed of many models 
of eloquence, he naturally compares his own ju- 
venile .exerciſes with theſe; and being ſenſible of 
the great diſproportion, is diſcouraged from any 
farther attempts, and never aims at a rivalſhip with 
thoſe authors, whom he ſo much admires. A 
noble emulation is the ſource of every excellence. 


Admiration and modeſty naturally extinguiſh this 


emulation. And no one is ſo liable to an exceſs 
of admiration and modeſty, as a truly great ge- 
nius. - od 

Next to emulation, the greateſt encourager of 
the noble arts is praiſe. and glory. A writer is 
animated with new force, when he hears the ap- 
plauſes of the world for his former productions; 
and, being rouſed by ſuch a motive, he often 
reaches a pitch of perfection, which is equally ſur- 
prizing to himſelf and to his readers. But when 
the poſts of honour are all occupied, his firſt at- 
tempts are but coldly received by the public ; be- 
ing compared to productions, which are both in 
themſelves more excellent, and have already the 
advantage of an eſtabliſhed reputation. Were Mo- 


niere and Corneille to bring upon the ſtage at 


preſent their early productions, which were for- 
merly ſo well received, it would diſcourage the 
young poets, to ſee the indifference and diſdain of 
the public. The ignorance of the age alone could 
have given admiſſion to the Prince of Tyre ; but 


it is to that we owe the Moor: Had Every man 


in his humour been rejected, we had never ſeen 
Volpone. 5 
3 Perhaps, 


c 


guiſhes emulation, and ſinks the ardour of the ge- 


ing brought into England, inſtead of exciting our 


this, 1 ſay, the compariſon is not ſo perfect or en- 
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Perhaps, it may not be for the advantage of 


any nation to have the arts imported from their 
neighbours in too great perfection. This extin- 


nerous youth. So many models of Italian paint- 


artiſts, is the cauſe of their ſmall progreſs in that 
noble art. The ſame, perhaps, was the caſe of 
Rome, when it received the arts from Greece. That 
multitude of polite productions in the French lan- 
guage, diſperſed all over Germany and the North, 
hinder theſe nations from cultivating their own lan- 
guage, and keep them ſtill dependent on their 
neighbours for thoſe elegant entertainments. 

It is true, the ancients had left us models in 
every kind of writing, which are highly worthy of 
admiration. But beſides that they are written in 
languages, known only to the learned ; beſides 


tire between modern wits, and thoſe who lived in 
ſo remote an age. Had Waller been born in Rome, 
during the reign of Tiberius, his firſt produQtions 
had been deſpiſed, when compared to the . finiſhed 
odes of Horace. But in this iſland the ſuperiori- 
ty of the Roman poet diminiſhed nothing from the 
fame of the Engliſh, We eſteemed ourſelves fuf- 
ficiently happy, that our climate and language could 
produce but a faint copy of ſo excellent an ori- 
ginal. | | 5 

In ſhort, the arts and ſciences, like ſome plants, 
require a freſh ſoil ; and however rich the land 
may be, and however you may recruit it by art 
or care, it will never, when once exhauſted, pro- 
oy any thing that is perfect or finiſhed in the 

ind. | 
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Ir. is a great mortification to the vanity of man, 
that his utmoſt art and induſtry can never equal 
the meaneſt of nature's productions, either for beau- 
ty or value. Art is only the under-workman, and 
is employed to give a few {ſtrokes of embelliſn- 
ment to thoſe pieces, which come from the hand 
of the maſter. Some of the dranery may be of 
his drawing ; but he is not allowed to touch the 
principal figure. Art may make a ſuit of clothes: 
But nature muſt produce a man. 1 
Even in thoſe productions, commonly denomi- 
nated works of art, we find that the nobleſt of 
the kind are Beholden for their chief beauty to 
the force and happy influence of nature. To the 
native enthuſiaſm of the poets, we owe whatever 
is admirable in their productions. The greateſt 
| genius, 


« 


* Or, The man of elegance and pleaſure. The intention of 
this and the three following eſſays is not ſo much to explain 
accurately the. ſentiments of the ancient ſects of phaloſophy, 
as to deliver the ſentiments of ſes, that naturally form them- 
(elves in the world, and entertain different ideas of human 
life and of happineſs. I have given each of them the name 
Fr the philoſophical ſet, to which it bears the greateſt at- 
tity, 
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nius, where nature at any time fails him, (for 


| 
= 
b 
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e is not equal) throws aſide the lyre, and hopes 


not, from the rules of art, to reach that divine 
harmony, which muſt proceed from her inſpira- 


tion alone. How poor are thoſe ſongs, where a 
happy flow of fancy has not furniſhed materials 


for art to embelliſh and refine ! | 
But of all the fruitleſs attempts of art, no one 


is ſo ridiculous, as that which the ſevere philo- 
ſophers have undertaken, the producing of an ar- 
tificial happineſs, and making us be pleaſed by rules 
of reaſon, and by reflection. Why did none of 


them claim the reward, which Xerxes promiſed to 
him, who ſhould invent a new pleaſure ? Unleſs, 


perhaps, they invented ſo many pleaſures for their 
own uſe, that they deſpiſed riches, and ſtood in 
no need of any enjoyments, which the rewards 
of that monarch could procure them. I am apt, 
indeed, to think, that they were not willing to fur- 
niſh the Perſian court with a new pleaſure, by pre- 
ſenting it with ſo new and unuſual an object of 


ridicule. Their ſpeculations, when confined to. 


theory, and gravely delivered in the ſchools of 
Greece, might excite admiration in their ignorant 
pupils: But the attempting to reduce ſuch prin- 


ciples to practice would ſoon have betrayed their 


abſurdity. | 8 

You pretend to make me happy by reaſon, and 
by rules of art. You muſt, then, create me 
anew by rules of-art. For on my original frame 
and ſtructure does my happineſs depend. But you 
want power to effect this; and ſkill too, I am 
afraid: Nor can I entertain a leſs opinion of na- 
ture's wiſdom than of yours. And let her con- 
duct the machine, which ſhe has ſo wiſely fram- 
ed. I find, that I ſhould only ſpoil it by my tam- 
pering. | 15 

To what purpoſe ſhould 1 pretend to regulate, 


. refine, or invigorate any of theſe ſprings or prin- 


ciples, 
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ciples, which nature has implanted in me? Is this 
the road 'by which I muſt reach happineſs? But 
happineſs implies: eaſe, contentment, repoſe, and 
pleaſure ; not watchfulneſs, care, and fatigue. The 
health of my body conſiſts in the facility, with 
which all its operations are performed. The ſtomach 
digeſts the aliments : The heart circulates the blood: 
The brain ſeparates and refines the ſpirits : And 
all this without my concerning myſelt in the mat- 
ter. When by my will alone 1 can ſtop the blood, 
as it runs with impetuoſity along its canals, then 
may 1 hope to change the courſe of my ſentiments 
and paſſions. In vain ſhould 1 ſtrain my facul- 
ties, and endeavour to receive pleaſure from an 
object, which is not fitted by nature to affect my 
organs with delight. I may give myſelf pain by 
my fruitleſs endeavours ; but ſhall never reach any 
pleaſure, . 1 | 
Away then with all thoſe vain pretences of mak- 
ing ourſelves happy within ourſelves, of feaſting 
on our own thoughts, of being ſatisfied with the 
conſciouſneſs of well-doing, and of deſpiſing all 
aſſiſtance and all ſupplies from external objects. 
This is the .voice of Pride, not of Nature. And - 
it were well, if even this pride could ſupport it- 
ſelf, and communicate a real inward pleaſure, how- 
ever melancholy or ſevere. But this impotent pride 
can do no more than regulate the outfde; and 
with infinite pains and attention compaſe the lan- 
guage and countenance to a philoſophical Cignitys 
in order to deceive the ignorant yulgar. The heart, 
mean while, is empty of all enjoyment :- And the 
mind, unſupported by its proper objects, ſinks into 
the deepeſt ſorrow and dejection. Miſerable, but 
vain mortal! Thy mind be happy within itſelf! 
With what reſources is it endowed to fill ſo im- 
menſe a void, and ſupply the place of all thy bo- 
dily ſenſes and faculties ? Can thy head ſubſiſt with- 
out thy other members? In fuch a ſituation. 
. 6 * Mat 
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What fooliſh figure muſt it mate? 
Do nothing elſe but ſleep and ake. 


Into ſuch a lethargy, or ſuch a melaneholy, muſt 
thy mind be plunged, when deprived of foreign 
occupations and enjoyments. | 5 

Keep me, therefore, no longer in this violent 
conſtraint. Confine me not within myſelf; but 
point out to me thoſe objects and pleaſures, which 
afford the chief enjoyment. But why do I ap- 
ply to you, proud- and ignorant fages, to ſhew me 
the road to happineſs ? Let me conſult. my own 

fions and inclinations. In them Fol read 
the diftates of nature; not in your frivolous dif- 
Saures. N 

But ſee, propitious to my wiſhes, the divine, the 
amiable Pleaſure“, the ſupreme love of GODS 
and men, advances towards me. At her approach, 
my heart beats with genial heat, and every ſenſe 
and every faculty is diſſolved in joy; while ſhe 


fpring, and all the treaſures of the autumn. The 
melody of her voice charms my ears with the 
ſofteſt muſic, as ſhe invites me to partake of thoſe 


delicious fruits, which, with a ſmile that diffuſes 


a glory on the heavens and the earth, ſhe pre- 
ſents to me. The ſportive Cupids, who attend 
her, or fan me with their odoriferous wings, or 

pour on my head the moſt fragrant oils, or offer 

me their ſparkling nectar in golden goblets. O 

for ever let me {ſpread my limbs on this bed of 

roſes, and thus, thus feel the delicious moments, 
with ſoft and downy ſteps, glide along. But cruel 

chance! Whither do you fly ſo faſt ? Why do 

my ardent wiſhes, and that load of pleaſures, un- 

der which you labour, rather haſten than retard 

| | e your 


Dia Voluptas, Lucksr. 


pours around me all the embelliſhments of the 
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ing, let us fix ſome good, beyond the power of 


ture of refleQing on the pleaſures of WR 
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your unrelenting pace? Suffer me to enjoy this 
loft repoſe, after all my fatigues in ſearch of ha 
pineſs. Suffer me to ſatiate myſelf with theſe de- 
licacies, after the pains of ſo long and ſo fooliſh 
an abſtinence. 
But it will not do. The roſes have loſt their 
hue : The fruit its flavour : And that delicious wine, 
whoſe fumes, ſo late, intoxicated all my ſenſes with 
ſuch delight, now ſolicits in vain the ſated palate. 
Pleaſure {miles at my languor. She beckons her 
ſiſter, Virtue, to come to her aſſiſtance. The gay, 
the frolic Virtue obſerves the call, and brings along 
the whole troop of my jovial friends. Welcome, 
thrice welcome, my ever dear companions, to theſe 
ſhady bowers, and to this luxurious repaſt. Your 
preſence has reſtored to the roſe its hue, and to 
the fruit its flavour. The vapours of this ſpright- 
ly nectar now play around my heart; while you 
partake of my delights, and diſcover in your chear- 
ful looks, the pleaſure which you receive from 
my happineſs and fatisfation. The like do I re- 
ceive from yours; and encouraged by your joy- 
ous preſence, ſhall again renew the feaſt, with 
which, from too much enjoyment, my ſenſes were 
well nigh ſated; while the mind kept not pace 
with the body, nor afforded relief to her o'er-bur- 
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In our chearful b better than in the 
formal reaſonings of the ſchools, is true wiſdom 
to be found. In our friendly endearments, better 
than in the hollow debates of ſtateſmen and pre- 
tended patriots, does true virtue diſplay itſelf. For- 
getful of the paſt, ſecure of the future, let us here 
enjoy the preſent; and while we yet poſſeſs a be- 


fate or fortune. To- morrow will bring its own 
pleaſures along with it: Or ſhould it diſappoint*. 
our fond wiſhes, we ſhall at leaſt enjoy the plea- 


L 2 ; Fear. 
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Fear not, my friends, that the barbarous dif- 
ſonance of Bacchus, and of his revellers, ſhould - 
break in upon this entertainment, and confound 
us with their turbulent and clamorous pleafures. 
The ſprightly muſes wait around; and with their 
charming ſymphony, ſufficient to ſoften the wolves 
and tygers of the ſavage deſert, inſpire a ſoft joy 
into every boſom. Peace, harmony and concord 1 
reign in this retreat; nor is the ſilence ever broken 
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but by the muſic of our ſongs, or the chearful 1 
accents of our friendly voices. EEE a 
But hark the favourite of the muſes, the gen- 1 
tle Damon, ſtrikes the lyre; and while he ac- h 
companies its harmonious notes with his more har- W 
monious ſong, he inſpires us with the ſame hap- as 


py debauch ef fancy, by which he is himſelf tranſ- ac 
ported. Ye happy youth,” he ſings, Te fa- 
cc 


voured of heaven *, while the wanton Spring d: 
e pours upon you all her blooming honours, let ed 
% not glory ſeduce you, with her delufive blaze, * 
« to paſs in perils and dangers this delicious ſea- M 
« ſon, this prime of life. Wiſdom points out to 28 
„ you the road to pleaſure: Nature too beckons th, 
“ you to follow her in that ſmooth and flowery MW 
& path. Will you harden your heart to their ſoft fri 
e allurements? Oh, deluded mortals, thus to loſe not 
« your youth, thus to throw away ſo invaluable _ 


* a preſent, to trifle with ſo periſhing a bleſſing. Ml © 
«© Contemplate well your recompence. Conſider 

E that glory, which ſo allures your proud hearts, 
and ſeduces you with your own praiſes. It is ] 
aan echo, a dream, nay the ſhadow of a dream, of 
“ diſſipated by every wind, and loſt by every con- aro 

e trary breath of the ignorant and ill-judging mul- I glo 
Vö‚' dts | „ titude. wiſl 


| | | 2 a and 
An imitation of the Syrens ſong in Taſſo. my 
4 O Giovinetti, mentre Aprile & Maggio fror 
I ammantan di Forts & verde ſpoglie,” &c. dg 


Giureſalemme liberata, Canto 14. 
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« titude. You fear not that even death itſelf ſhall 
« raviſh. it from you. But behold ! while you are 


« yet alive, calumny bereaves you of it; igno- 


« rance neglects it; nature enjoys it not; fancy 


« alone, renouncing every pleaſure receives this 
« airy recompence, empty and unſtable as her- 


4 ſeit.” 
Thus the hours paſs unperceived along, and lead 
in their wanton train all the pleaſures of ſenſe, and 
all the joys of harmony and friendſhip. Smiling in- 
nocence cloſes the proceſſion ; and while ſhe preſents 
herſelf to our raviſhed cyes, ſhe embelliſhes the 


whole ſcene, and renders the view of theſe pleaſures 


as tranſporting, after they have paſt us, as when 
advancing towards us. | 


But the ſun has ſunk below the horizon; and 
darkneſs, ſtealing filently upon us, has now buri- 


ed all nature in an univerſal ſhade. © Rejoice, 


„my friends, continue your repaſt, or change it 
for ſoft repoſe. Though abſent, y our joy, or 
« your tranquillity ſhail ſtill be mine.“ But hi- 


ther do you go? Or what new pleaſures call you from 


our ſociety? Is there aught agreeable without your 


friends? And can aught pleaſe, in which we partake 


not? © Yes, my friends; the joy which I now ſeek, 
* admits not of your participation. Here alone 1 


* wiſh your abſence: And here alone can ] find a 


ce ſufficient compenſation for the loſs of your ſo- 
„ ͤ— »; | | 


But I have not advanced far through the ſhades 


of the thick wood, which ſpreads a double night 
around me, ere, methinks,. I perceive through the 
gloom, the charming Cælia, the miſtreſs of my 
wiſhes, who wanders impatient through the grove, 
and preventing the appointed hour, ſilently chides 
my tardy ſteps. But the joy, which ſhe receives 
irom my preſence, beſt pleads my excuſe ; and 
diffpating every anxious and every angry thought, 
leaves room for nought but mutual joy and rap- 
| | | = ture. 
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ture. With what words, my fair one, ſhall I ex 


preſs my tenderneſs, or deſcribe the emotions which 
now warm my tranſported boſom ! Words are too 


faint to deſcribe my love ; and if, alas! you feel 
not the ſame flame within you, in vain ſhall I en- 


deavour to convey to you a juſt conception of 


it. But your every word and every motion ſuffice | 


to remove this doubt; and while they expreſs 


your paſſion, ſerve alſo to enflame- mine. How: 


amiable this ſolitude, this ſilence, this darkneſs! 
No objects now importune the raviſhed ſoul. The 
thought, the ſenſe, all full of nothing but our mu- 
tual happineſs, wholly poſſeſs the mind, and convey 


a pleaſure, which deluded mortals vainly ſeek for 


in every other enjoyment. . 
But why does your boſom heave with theſe 
ſighs, while tears bathe your glowing cheeks? Why 
diſtract your heart with ſuch vain anxieties? Why 
ſo often aſk me, Flow long my love ſhall yet endure? 
Alas, my Czlia, can I relolve this queſtion ? Do! 
now how long my life ſhall yet endure ? But does this 
alſo diſturb your tender breaſt ? And is the image 
of our frail mortality for ever preſent with you, 
to throw a damp on your gayeſt hours, and poiſon 
cken thoſe joys which love inſpires ! Conſider ra- 
ther, that if life be frail, if youth be tranſitory, 
- we ſhould well employ the preſent mement, and 
Joſe no part of ſo periſhable an exiſtence. Yet 2 
Intle moment and theſe ſhall be no more. We 
Mall be, as if we had never been. Not a memo- 
ry of us be left upon earth; and even the fabu- 
lous ſhades below will not afford us a habitation. 
Our fruitleſs anxieties, our vain projects, our uncer- 
tain ſpeculations ſhall all be ſwallowed up and loſt. 
Our preſent doubts, concerning the original cauſe 
of all things, muſt never, alas! be reſolved. This 
alone we may be certain of, that, if any governing 
mind preſide, he muſt be pleaſed to ſee us fulfil the 
ends of our. being, and enjoy that W 
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which alone we were created. Let this reflection 
give caſe to your anxious thoughts; but render not 
your joys too ſerious, by dwelling for ever upon 
it. It is ſufficient, once to be acquainted with this 
philoſophy, in order to give an unbounded looſe to 
love and jollity, and remove all the ſcruples of a vain 
ſuperſtition : But while youth and paſſion, my fair 
one, prompt our eager deſires, we muſt find gayer 
ſubjects of diſcourſe to intermix with theſe amorous ' 


carefles. 
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T HERE is this obvious and material differ- x 


ence in the conduct of nature, with regard to man 


and other animals, that, having endowed the for 
mer with a ſublime celeſtial ſpirit, and having gi- 


ven him an affinity with ſuperior beings, ſhe al- 


lows not ſuch noble faculties to lie lethargic. or 


idle; but urges him, by neceſſity, to employ, on 
every emergence, his utmoſt art and induſtry. 
Brute-creatures have many of their neceſſities ſup- 
plied by nature, being cloathed and armed by this 
beneficent parent of all things: And where their 
own induſtry is requifite on any occaſion, nature, 
by implanting inſtincts, {till ſupplies them with 


the art, and guides them to their good, by her 


unerring precepts. 'But man, expoſed naked and 
indigent to the rude. elements, riſes ſlowly from 
that helpleſs ſtate, by the care and vigilance of 


his parents; and having attained his utmoſt growth 


and perfection, reaches only a capacity of ſub- 
liſting, by his own care and vigilance. Every thing 
is ſold to ſkill and labour; and where nature au 
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+ Or the man of action and virtue. 
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niſhes the materials, they are ſtill rude and un | 
finiſhed, till induſtry, ever active and intelligent, 
refines them from their brute ſtate, and fits them f 


for human uſe and convenience. 


Acknowledge, therefore, O man, the beneficence 
of nature; for ſhe has given thee that intelligence 


which ſupplies all thy neceſſities. But let not in- 
dolence, under the falſe appearance of gratitude, 
perſuade thee to reſt contented with her preſents. 
Wouldſt thou return to the raw herbage for thy 


food, to the open ſky for thy covering, and to 


ſtones and clubs for thy defence againſt the ra- 
venous animals of the defert? Then return alſo 
to thy ſavege manners, to thy timorous ſuperſti- 
tion, to thy brutal ignorance; and ſink thyſelf be- 
low thoſe animals, whoſe condition thou admir- 
eſt, and wouldſt fo fondly imitate. | 

Thy kind parent, nature, having given thee 
art and intelligence, has filled the whole globe with 
materials to employ theſe talents : Hearken to her 
voice, which ſo plainly tells thee, that thou thy- 
ſelf ſhouldſt alſo be the object of thy induſtry, 
and that by art and attention alone thou canſt 
acquire that ability, which will raiſe thee to thy 
proper ſtation in the univerſe. Behold this ar- 
tizan, who converts a rude and ſhapeleſs ſtone in- 


to a noble metal; and moulding that metal by 


his cunning hands, creates, as it were by magic, 
every weapon for his defence, and every utenſil 
for his convenience. He has not this ſkill from 
nature: Uſe and practice have taught it him: 
And if theu wouldſt emulate his ſucceſs, thou muſt 
follow 'his laborious foot-ſteps. 

But while thou "embitiouſl aſpireſt to 88. 


ing thy bodily powers and faculties, wouldſt thou 


meanly neglect thy mind, and from a prepoſter- 
ous ſloth, leave it ſtill rude and uncultivated, as 


It came from the hands of nature? Far be fuch 
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folly and negligence from every tonal being! 


If nature has been frugal in her gifts and endow- 
ments, there is the more need of art to ſupply 
her defects. If ſhe has been generous and libe- 
ral, know that ſhe ſtill expects induſtry and ap- 
plication on our part, and revenges herſelf in pro- 
portion to our negligent ingratitude. ' The rich- 
eſt genius, like the moſt fertile foil, when uncul- 
tivated, ſhoots up into the rankeſt weeds-z and 
inſtead of vines and olives for the pleaſure and uſe 
of men, produces, to its ſlothful owner, the moſt 
abundant crop of poiſons. 35 


The great end of all human induſtry, is the 


attainment of happineſs. For this were arts in- 


vented, ſciences cultivated, laws ordained, and ſo- 


cieties modelled, by the moſt profound wiſdom 
of patriots and legiſlators. Even the lonely ſa- 
vage, who lies expoſed to the inclemency of the 
elements, and the fury of wild beaſts, forgets not, 


for a moment, this grand object of his being. 


Ignorant as he is of every art of life, he ſtill keeps 
in view the end of all thoſe arts, and eagerly ſeeks 


for felicity amidſt that darkneſs with which he is 


environed. But as much as the wildeſt ſavage is 


inferior to the poliſhed citizen, who, under the 


protection of laws, enjoys every convenience which 
induſtry has invented; ſo much is this citizen him- 


ſelf inferior to the man of virtue, and the true 


philoſopher, who governs his appetites, ſubdues his 
paſſions, and has learned, from reaſon, to ſet a 


juſt value on every purſuit and enjoyment. For 


is there an art and apprenticeſhip neceſſary for 
every, other attainment ? And 1s there no art of 


life, no rule, no precepts to direct us in this prin- 


cipal concern? Can no particular pleaſure be at- 
tained without ſkill; and can the whole be re- 


gulated without reflection or intelligence, by the 


blind guidance of appetite and inſtinct? Surely 
KY then 
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view, ſhall that labour and attention, requiſite to 
the attainment of thy end, ever ſeem burden- 
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then no miſtakes are ever committed in this af. 
fair; but every man, however diſſolute and ne- 
gligent, proceeds in the purſuit of happineſs, with | 


as unerring a motion, as that which the celeſti. 
al bodies obſerve, when, conducted by the hand 
of the Almighty, they roll along the ethereal plains, 
But if miſtakes be often, be inevitably commit- 


ted, let us regiſter theſe miſtakes ; let us conſi- 
der their cauſes; let us weigh their importance; 


let us enquire for their remedies. When from 
this we have fixed all the rules of conduct, we 
are philoſophers : When we have reduced theſe rules 


| to practice, we are ſages. 


Like many ſubordinate artiſts, employed to form 
the ſeveral wheels and ſprings of a machine : Such 
are thoſe who excel in all the particular arts of 
life. He is the maſter workman who puts thoſe 
ſeveral parts together; moves them according 


to juſt harmony and proportion; and produces 
true felicity as the reſult of their conſpiring 


order. * 
While thou haſt ſuch an alluring object in 


ſome and intolerable? Know, that this labour it- 
ſelf is the chief ingredient of the felicity to which 
thou aſpireſt, and that every enjoyment ſoon be- 
comes inſipid and diſtaſteful, when not acquired 


by fatigue and induſtry. See the hardy hun- 


ters riſe from their downy couches, ſhake off 
the ſlumbers which ſtill weigh down their heavy 


{| eye-lids, and, ere Aurora has yet covered the hea- 
vens with her flaming mantle, haſten to the fo- 


reſt. They leave behind, in their own houſes, 


and in the neighbouring plains, animals of every 
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kind, whoſe fleſh furniſhes the moſt delicious fare, 


and which offer themſelves to the fatal ſtroke. La- 
borious man diſdains ſo eaſy a purchaſe. He ſeeks 


for 
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for a prey which hides itſelf from his ſearch, or 
flies from his purſuit, or defends itſelf from his 
violence. Having exerted in the chace every paſ- 
fion of the mind, and every member of the body, 
he then finds the charms of repoſe, and with joy 
compares its pleaſures to thoſe of his engaging 
labours. FORD | 5 
And can vigorous induſtry give pleaſure to the 
purſuit even of the moſt worthleſs prey, which 
frequently eſcapes our toils? And cannot the ſame 
induſtry render the cultivating of our mind, the 
moderating of our paſſions, the enlightening of our 
reaſon, an agreeable occupation; while we are 
every. day ſenſible of our progreſs, and behold 
our inward features and countenance brightening 
inceſſantly with new charms ? Begin by curing your- 
ſelf of this lethargic indolence ; the taſk is not 
difficult: Lou need but taſte the ſweets of ho- 
neſt labour. Proceed to learn the juſt value of 
every purſuit; long ſtudy is not requiſite: Com- 
pare, though but for once, the mind to the body, 
virtue to fortune, and glory to pleaſure. You will 
then perceive the advantages of induſtry : You will 
then be ſenſible what are the proper objects of your 
induſtry. ; Te ; e 
In vain do you ſeek repoſe from beds of roſes: 
In vain do you hope for enjoyment from the moſt 
delicious wines and fruits. Your indolence itſelf 
becomes a fatigue : Your pleaſure itſels creates 
diſguſt, The mind, unexerciſed, finds every de- 
light inſipid and loathſome ; and ere yet the bo- 
dy, full of noxious humours, feels the torment of 
its multiplied diſeaſes, your nobler part is ſenſible 
of the invading poiſon, and ſeeks in vain to re- 
heve its anxiety by new pleaſures, which ſtill aug- 
ment the fatal maladoſé x. = 
I need not tell you, that, by this eager pur- 
luit of pleaſure, you more and more expoſe youre 
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ſelf to fortune and accidents, and rivet your af. 
fections on external objects, which chance may in 
a moment, raviſh from you. I ſhall ſuppoſe, that 


your indulgent ſtars favour you ſtill with the en. 
joyment of your riches and pofleflions, I prove 
to you, that even in the midſt of your luxuri- 
ous pleaſures, you are unhappy; and that by too 
much indulgence, you are incapable of enjoy. 


ing what proſperous fortune ſtill allows you to 


poſſeſs. - Os 

But ſurely the inſtability of fortune is a con- 
fideration not to be overlooked or neglected. Hap- 
pineſs cannot poſhbly exiſt, where there is no ſe. 
curity ; and ſecurity can have no place, where 
fortune has any dominion. Though that unſtable 
deity ſhould not exert her rage againſt you, the 


. dread of it would ſtill torment you; would dif. 


turb your ſlumbers, haunt your dreams and throw 
a damp on the jollity of your moſt delicious ban- 
quets. „ 

The temple of wiſdom is ſeated on a rock, above 
the rage of the fighting elements, and inacceſſible 


to all the malice of man. The rolling thunder 


breaks below ; and thoſe more terrible inſtruments 
of human fury reach not to ſo ſublime a height. 


The ſage, while he breathes that ſerene air, looks 
don with pleaſure, mixed with compaſſion, on 


the errors of miſtaken mortals, who blindly ſeek 
for the true path of life, and purſue riches, no- 
bility, honour, or power, for genuine felicity. 
The greater part he beholds diſappointed of their 


fond wiſhes: Some lament, that having once poſ- 


ſeſſed the object of their deſires, it is raviſhed 


from them by envious fortune: And all complain, 
that even their own vows, though granted, can- 


not give them happineſs, or relieve the anxiety 
of their diſtracted minds. IS 


But 
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But does the ſage always preſerve himſelf in 
this philoſophical indifference, and reſt contented 
with lamenting the miſeries of mankind, without 
ever employing ' himſelf for their relief? Does he 
conſtantly indulge this ſevere wiſdom, which by 
pretending to elevate him above human accidents, 
does in reality harden his heart, and render him 
careleſs of the intereſts of mankind, and of ſocie- 
ty? No; he knows that in this ſullen Apathy, nei- 
ther true wiſdom nor true happineſs can be found. 
He feels too ſtrongly the charm of ſocial affec- 


tions ever to counteract ſo ſweet, ſo natural, ſo . 


virtuous a propenſity. Even when, bathed in tears, 
he laments the miſeries of human race, of his 
country, of his friends, and unable to give ſuc- 
cour, can only relieve them by compaſſion ; he 
yet rejoices in the generous diſpoſition, and feels 
a ſatisfaction ſuperior to that of the moſt indulg- 
ed ſenſe. So engaging are the ſentiments of hu- 
manity, that they brighten up the very face of 
ſorrow, and operate like the fun, which, ſhining 
on a duſky cloud or falling rain, paints on. them 
the moſt glorious colours which are to be found 
in the whole circle of nature. 


But it is not here alone, that the ſocial virtues 


diſplay their energy. With whatever ingredient 


you mix them, they are ſtill predominant. As 


ſorrow cannot overcome them, ſo neither can ſen- 
ſual pleaſure obſcure them. The joys of love, 


however tumultuous, baniſh not the tender ſenti- 


ments of ſympathy and affe&ion. They even de- 
rive their chief influence from that generous paſ- 
ſion; and when preſented alone, afford nothing 


to the unhappy mind but laſſitude and diſguſt. x 


Behold this ſprightly debauchee, who profeſſes a 
contempt of all other pleaſures but thoſe. of wine 
and jollity : Separate him from his companions, 
bke a park from a fire, where before. it 3 
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buted to the general blaze: His alacrity ſudden. 
ly extinguiſhes ; and though ſurrounded with every | 
other means of delight, he loaths the ſumptuous 
banquet, and prefers even the moſt abſtracted 
ſtudy and ſpeculation, as more agreeable and en- 
tertaining. FT N 
But the ſocial paſſions never afford ſuch tranſ. 
porting pleaſures, or make ſo glorious an appear. 
ance in the eyes both of GOD and man, as 
when, ſhaking off every earthly mixture, they aſ- 
ſociate themſelves with the ſentiments of virtue, 
and prompt us to laudable and worthy actions. 
As harmonious colours mutually give and receive 
a luſtre by their friendly union; ſo do theſe en- 
nobling ſentiments of the human mind. See the 
triumph of nature in parental affection! What 
ſelfiſh paſſion ; what ſenſual delight is a match 
for it! Whether a man exults in the proſperity 
and virtue of his offspring, or flies to their ſuc- 
cour, through the moſt threatening and tremen- 
dous danger? 4 N 
Proceed ſtill in purifying the generous paſſion, 
you will {till the more admire its ſhining glo- 
ries. What charms are there in the harmony of 
- minds, and in a friendſhip founded on mutual 
eſteem and gratitude | What ſatisfaction in reliev- 
ing the diſtreſſed, in comforting the afflicted, in 
raiſing the fallen, and in ſtopping the career of 
cruel fortune, or of more cruel man, in their 
inſults over the good and virtuous! But what 
ſupreme joy in the victories over vice as well as 
miſery, when, by virtuous example or wiſe ex- 
hortation, our fellow- creatures are taught to go- 
vern their paſſions, reform their vices, and ſub- 
due their worſt enemies, which inhabit within their 
own boſoms? 5 1 


But 
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But theſe objects are too limited for the hu- 
man mind, which, being of celeſtial origin, ſwells 
with the divineſt and moſt enlarged affections, and 


carrying its attention beyond kindred and acquain- 


tance, extends its benevolent wiſhes to the moſt 


' diſtant poſterity. It views liberty and laws as the 


ſource of human happineſs, and devotes itſelf, 
with the utmoſt alacrity, to their guardianſhip and 
protection. Toils, dangers, death itſelf carry their 
charms, when we brave them for the public good, 
and ennoble that being, which we generouſly ſa- 
crifice for the intereſts of our country. Happy the 


man, whom indulgent fortune allows to pay to vir- 


tue what he owes to nature, and to make a ge- 


nerous gift of what muſt otherwiſe be raviſned 


from him by cruel neceſſity! 

In the true ſage and patriot are united what- 
ever can diſtinguiſh human nature, or elevate 
mortal man to a reſemblance with the divinity. 
The ſofteſt benevolence, the moſt undaunted re- 
ſolution, the tendereſt ſentiments, the moſt ſub- 
lime love of virtue, all theſe animate ſucceſſively 
his tranſported boſom. What ſatisfaction, when 
he looks within, to find the moſt turbulent paſ- 
hons tuned to juſt harmony and concord, and 
every jarring ſound baniſhed from this enchant- 
ing muſic ! If the contemplation, even of inani- 
mate beauty, is ſo delightful ; if it raviſhes the 
lenſes, even when the fair form is foreign to us: 
What muſt be the effects of moral beauty? And 
what influence muſt it have, when it embelliſhes 
our own. mind, and is the reſult of our own re- 
flection and induſtry ? \ 


But where is the reward of virtue? and what 


recompence, has nature provided for ſuch important 
ſacrifices, as thoſe life and fortune, which we muſt 
often make to it? Oh, ſons of earth! Are ye ig- 
norant of the value of this celeſtial miſtreſs ! And 
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do ye meanly enquire for her portion, when je 
obſerve her genuine charms ? But know, that na- 
ture has been, indulgent to human weakneſs, and 
has not left this favourite child, naked. and un- 
endowed. She has provided virtue with the rich- 
eſt dowry ; but being careful, leit the allurements 
of intereſt ſhould engage ſuch ſuitors, as were 
inſenſible of the native worth of ſo divine a beau. 
ty, ſhe has wiſely provided, that this dowry can 
have no charms but in the eyes of thoſe who 
are already tranſported with the love of virtue. 
Glory is the portion of virtue, the ſweet reward 
of honourable toils, the triumphant crown which 
covers the thoughtful head of the diſintereſted pa. 
triot, or the duſty brow of the victorious warrior. 
' Elevated by ſo ſublime a prize, the man of vir- 
tue looks down with contempt on all the allure. 
ments of pleaſure, and all the menaces of danger. 
Death itſelf loſes its terrors, when he conſiders, 
that its dominion extends only over a'part of him, 
and that, in ſpite of death and time, the rage 
of the elements, and the endleſs viciſſitude of hu- 
man affairs, he is aſſured of an immortal fame 
among all the ſons of men. ER 
There ſurely is a being, who preſides over the 
univerſe ; and who with infinite wiſdom and pow- 
er, has reduced the jarring <lements into. juſt or- 
der and proportion. Let ſpeculative reaſoners dil- 
pute, how far this beneficent being extends his 
care, and whether he prolongs our exiſtence be- 
yond the grave, in order to beſtow on virtue 
its juſt, reward, and render it fully triumphant. 
The man of morals, without deciding any thing 
on ſo dubious a ſubject, is ſatisfied with the por- 
tion marked out to him by the ſupreme diſpoſer 
of all things. Gratefully he accepts of that far- 
ther reward prepared for him; but if difappoint- 
ed, he thinks not virtue an empty name; _ 
| juni) 
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juſtly eſteeming it its own reward, he gratefully 
acknowledges the bounty of his creator, who, by 
calling him into exiſtence, has thereby afforded 
him an opportunity of acquiring ſo invaluable a 
poſſeſſion. : 
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The PLATON IST. 


To ſome philoſophers it appears matter of ſur- 
prize, that all mankind, poſſeſſing the ſame na- 
ture, and being endowed with the ſame faculties, 
ſhould yet differ ſo widely in their purſuits and 
inclinations, and that one ſhould utterly condemn 
what is fondly ſought after by another. To ſome 
it appears matter of ſtill more ſurprize, that a 
man ſhould differ ſo widely from himſelf at dif- 
terent times; and after poſſeſhon, reje& with diſ- 
dain what, before was the object of all his vows 
and wiſhes. To me this feveriſh uncertainty and 
rreſo/ution, in human conduct, ſeems altoge- 
ther unavoidable ; nor can a rational ſoul, made 
tor the contemplation of the Supreme Being, and 
of his works, ever enjoy tranquillity or ſatisfacti- 
on, while detained in the ignoble purſuits of ſen- 
ſual pleaſure or popular applauſe. The divinity is 
a boundleſs occan of bliſs and glory: Human 
minds are ſmaller ſtreams, which, ariſing at firſt 
from this ocean, ſeek ſtill, amid all their wander- 

1 | F ings, 


0 t Or, the man of contemplation, and pbileſapbical devo- 
ion. | | 
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ings, to return to it, and to loſe themſelves in that 


immenſity of perfection. When checked in this 
natural courſe, by vice or folly, they become fu- 
rious and enraged ; and ſwelling to a torrent, do 
then ſpread: horror and devaſtation on the neigh. 
bouring plains. 

In vain by pompous phraſe and W ex- 
preſſion, each recommends his own purſuit, and 
invites the credulous hearers to an imitation of his 
life and manners. The heart belies the counte. 
nance, and ſenſibly feels, even amid the higheſt 
ſucceſs, the unſatisfactory nature of all thoſe plea- 
ſures, which detain it from its true object. [ 
examine the voluptuous -man- before enjoyment ; 
I meaſure the vehemence of his deſire, and the 
importance of his object; 1 find that all his hap- 
pineſs proceeds only from that hurry of thought, 
which takes him from himſelf, and turns his view 
from his guilt, and miſery. I confider him a mo- 
ment after ; he has now enjoyed the pleaſure, 
which he fondly ſought after. The ſenſe of his 
guilt and miſery returns upon him with double 
anguiſh : His mind tormented with fear and re- 
- morſe ; his body depreſſed with diſguſt and faticty. 

But. a more auguſt, at leaſt a more havghty 
perſonage, preſents himſelf boldly to our cenſure; 
and aſſuming the title of a philoſopher and a man 
of morals, offers to ſubmit to the moſt rigid exa- 
mination. He challenges, with a viſible, though 
concealed -. impatience, our approbation and ap- 
plauſe; and ſeems offended, that we ſhould be- 
ſitate a moment before we break. out into admi- 


ration of his virtue. Seeing this impatience, I he. 


ſitate ſtill more: I begin to examine the motives 
of his ſeeming virtue: But behold ! ere I can en- 
ter upon this enquiry, he flings himſelf from me; 
and addreſſing his diſcourſe to that crowd of heed- 
leſs auditors, fondly abuſes them by his mag! 
ficent pretenſions. 

© phulo- 
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O philoſopher! thy wiſdom is vain, and thy vir- 
tue unprofitable. Thou ſeekeſt the ignorant ap- 
plauſes of men, not the ſolid reflections of thy own 


conſcience, or the more ſolid approbation of that 
being, who, with one regard of his all- ſeeing eye, 


penetrates the univerſe. Thou ſurely art conſcious 
of the hollowneſs of thy pretended probity, vhilſt 
calling thyſelf a citizen, a ſon, a friend, thou for- 


| getteſt thy higher ſovereign, thy true father, thy 


greateſt benefactor. Where is the adoration due 
to infinite 
and valuable is derived ? Where 1s the gratitude, 
owing to thy creator, who called thee forth from 


nothing, who placed thee in all theſe relations to- 


thy fellow-creatures, and requiring thee to fulfil 


the duty of each relation, forbids thee to negle& 


what thou oweſt to himſelf, the moſt perfe& be- 
ing, to whom thou art connected by the cloſeſt 
tye! | 1 | 
"That thou art thyſelf thy own 1dol : Thou wor- 
ſhippeſt thy imaginary perfections: Or rather, ſen- 
ible of thy real imperfections, thou ſeekeſt only 
to deceive: the world, and to pleaſe thy fancy, by 
multiplying thy ignorant admirers. Thus, not con- 
tent with negleQing what is moſt excellent in the 
univerſe, thou deſireſt to ſubſtitute in his place 
what is moſt vile and contemptible. | 
Conſider all the works of men's hands; all the 
inventions of human wit, in which thou affecteſt fo 


nice a diſcernment: Thou wilt find, that the moſt 


perfect production, ſtill proceeds from the moſt 


perfe& thought, and that it is Mind alone, which 


we admire, while we beſtow our applauſe on the 
graces of a well-proportioned ſtatue, or 'the ſym- 
metry of a noble pile. The ſtatuary the architect 
comes ſtill in view, and makes us reflect on the 
beauty of his art and contrivance, which, from a 


heap of unformed matter, could extract ſuch ex- 


preſſions and proportions. This ſuperior beauty 


perfection, whence every thing good 


of 
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of thought and intelligence thou thyſelf acknow. | 


ledgeſt, while thou inviteſt us to contemplate, in 
thy conduct, the harmony of affections, the dig- 


nity of ſentiments, and all thoſe graces of a mind, 


which chiefly merit our attention. But why ſto 

peſt thou ſhort? Seeſt thou nothing farther that is 
valuable? Amid thy rapturous applauſes of beauty 
and order, art thou till ignorant where is to be 
found the moſt conſummate beauty ? the moſt per- 
fect order? Compare the works of art with thoſe 
of nature. The one are but imitations of the 0- 
ther. The nearer art approaches to nature, the 


more perfect is it eſteemed. But ſtill, how wide 


are its neareſt approaches, and what an immenſe 
interval may be obſerved between them? Art co- 
pies only the outſide of nature, leaving the in- 
ward and more admirable ſprings and principles ; 
as exceeding her imitation ; as beyond her compre- 
henſion. Art copies only the minute productions of 
nature, deſpairing to reach that grandeur and mag- 


nificence, which are ſo aſtoniſhing in the maſterly 


works of her original. Can we then be ſo blind as 
not to diſcover an intelligence and a deſign in the 
exquiſite and moſt ſtupendous contrivance of the 
univerſe? Can we be ſo ſtupid as not to feel the 
warmeſt raptures of worſhip and adoration, upon 
the contemplation of that intelligent being, ſo in- 
finitely good and wiſe ? 

The moſt perfect happineſs, ſurely, muſt ariſe 
from the contemplation of the moſt perfe& ob- 
ject. But what more perfect than beauty and vir- 
tue ? And where is beauty to be found equal to 
that of the univerſe ? Or virtue, which can be com- 


pared to the beneyolence and juſtice of the Deity? - 


If aught can diminiſh the pleaſure of this contem- 
plation, it muſt be either the narrowneſs of our fa- 
culties, which conceals from us the greateſt part 
of theſe beauties and perfeQions ; or the ſhortneſs 
of our lives, which allows not time ſufficient to in- 
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ſtru& us in them. But it is our comfort, that, if 
we employ worthily the faculties here aſſigned us, 
they will be enlarged in another ſtate of exiſtence, 
ſo as to render us more ſuitable worſhippers of our 
maker: And that the taſk, which can never be 
finiſhed 1n time, will be the buſineſs of an eter- 


nity. 
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The ScEPTIC. 


I HAVE long entertained a ſuſpicion, with re- . 
gard to the deciſions of philoſophers upon all ſub- 
jects, and found in myſelf a greater inclination to diſ- 
pute, than affent to their concluſions; There is 
one miſtake, to which they ſeem liable, almoſt 
without exception; they confine too much their 
principles, and make no account of that vaſt varie- 
ty, which nature has ſo much affected in all her o- 
perations. When a philoſopher has once laid hold 
of a favourite principle, which perhaps accounts 
for many natural effects, he extends the ſame prin- 
ciple over the whole creation, and reduces to it 
every, phznomenon, though by the moſt violent 
and abfurd reaſoning. Our own mind being nar- 
row and contracted, we cannot extend our con- 
ception to the variety and extent of nature; but 
imagine, that ſhe is as much bounded in her opera- 
tions, as we are in our ſpeculation. 

But if ever this infirmity of philoſophers is to 
be ſuſpected on any occaſion, it is in their reaſon- 
ings concerning human life, and the methods of 
attaining happineſs. In that caſe, they are led 

aſtray, 
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aſtray, not only by the narrowneſs of their under. 


ſtandings, but by that alſo of their paſſions. Al. 
moſt every one has a predominant inclination, 
to which his other deſires and affections ſubmit, 
and which governs him, though, perhaps; with 
ſome intervals, through the whole courſe of his 
life. It is difficult for him to apprehend, that 
any thing, which appears totally indifferent to 
him, can ever give enjoyment to any perſon, or 


can poſſeſs charms, which altogether eſcape his 


obſervation. His own purſuits are always, in his 
account, the moſt engaging : The objects of 
his paſhon, the moſt valuable: And the road, 
which he purſues, the only one which leads to 
happineſs. 

But would theſe-prejudiced reaſoners reflect a 
moment, there are many obvious inſtances and 
arguments, ſufficient to undeceive them, and make 
them enlarge their maxims and principles. Do 
they not ſee the vaſt variety of inclinations and 
purſuits among our ſpecies; where each man ſeems 
fully ſatisfied with his own courſe of life, and would 


eſteem it the greateſt unhappineſs to be confined 


to that of his neighbour ? Do they not feel in 
themſelves, that what pleaſes at one time, diſpleaſ- 
es at another, by the change of inclination ; aad 
that it is not in their power, by their utmoſt ef- 
forts, to recall that taſte or appetite, which for- 


merly beſtowed charms on what now appears in- 


different or diſagreeable ? What is the meaning 
therefore of thoſe general preferences of the town 


or a country life, of a life of action or one of 


pleaſure, of retirement or ſociety ; when beſides 
the different inclinations of different men, every 
one's experience may convince him, that each of 
theſe kinds of life is agreeable in its turn, and that 


their variety or their judicious mixture. chiefly con- 


tributes to the rendering all of them agreeable. 8 
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But ſhall this buſineſs be allowed to go altoge- 
ther at adventures? And muſt a man conſult only 
his humour and inclination, in order to deter- 
mine his courſe of life, without employing his rea- 
ſon to inform him what road is preferable, and 
leads moſt ſurely to happineſs! Is there no dif- 
ference then between one man's conduct and a- 
nother? 

J anſwer, there is a great difference. One man, 
following his inclination, in chuſing his courſe of 
life, may employ much ſurer means for ſucceed- 
ing than another, who is led by his inclination 
into the ſame courſe of life, and purſues the ſame 


object. Are riches the chief object of your defires ? 


Acquire {kill in your profefhon ; be diiigent in the 
exerciſe of it; enlarge the circle of your friends 
and acquaintance ; avoid pleaſure and expence ; 
and never be generous, but with a view of gain- 
ing More than you could ſave by frugality. Would 
you acquire the public eſteem? Guard equally againſt 
the extremes of arrogance and fawning. Let it 
appear that you ſet a value upon yourſelf, but 


without deſpiſing others. If you fall into ei- 


ther of the extremes, you either provoke men's 
pride by your inſolence, or teach them to deſpiſe 
you by your timorous ſubmiſſion, and by the 
mean opinion which you ſeem to entertain of 
yourſelf. rol 

Theſe, you ſay, are the maxims of common 
prudence, and diſcretion ; what every parent in- 
culcates on his child, and what every man of 
ſenſe purſues in the courſe of life, which he has. 
choſen. What is it then you defire more? Do 
you come to a philoſopher as to a cunning man, 
to learn ſomething by magic or witcheraft, be- 
yond what can be known by common prudence 
and diſcretion ? es; we come to a philo- 
lopher to be inſtructed, how we ' ſhall chuſe our 
y | | ends, 
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ends, more than the means for attaining theſe 
ends: We want to know what deſire we ſhall 
gratify, what paſſion we ſhall comply with, what 
appetite we ſhall indulge. As to the reſt, we truſt 
to common ſenſe, and the general maxims of the 
world for our inſtruction. 

Jam ſorry then, I have pretended to be a phi. 
Joſopher : For I find your queſtions very perplex- 
ing; and am in danger if my anſwer |be too 
rigid and ſevere, of paſſing for a pedant and 
ſcholaſtic; if it be too ealy and free, of being 
taken for a preacher of vice and immorality.  How- 
ever, to ſatisfy you, I ſhall deliver niy opinion upon 
the matter, and ſhall only deſire you to eſteem it of 
as little conſequence as I do myſelf. By that means 


you will neither think it vorlhy of your ridicule 


nor your anger. 

If we can depend upon any principle, which 
we learn from pbiloſophy, this, I think, may be 
conſidered as certain and undoubted, that there is 
nothing, in itſelf, valuable or deſpicable, deſirable 
or hateful, beautiful or deformed; but that theſe 
attributes ariſe from the particular conſtitution and 
fabric of human ſentiment and affection. What 
ſeems the moſt. delicious food to one animal, ap- 
pears loathſome to another: What affects the 
feeling of one with delight, produces uneaſineſs in 
another. This is confeſſedly the caſe with regard 
to all the bodily ſenſes: But if we examine the 
matter more accurately, we ſhall find, that the 
ſame obſervation holds even where the mind con- 
curs with the body, and mingles its ee with 
the exterior appetite. 5 
Deſire this paſſionate lover to give you a cha- 
racter of his miſtreſs: He will tell you, that he is 
at à loſs for words to deſcribe her charms, and 
will aſk you very ſeriouſly if ever you were ac- 


quainted with a goddeſs or an angel? If you an- 
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ſwer that you, never were: He will then ſay, that 


it is impoſſible for you to form a conception of 


ſuch divine beauties as thoſe which his charmer 
poſſeſſes; ſo complete a ſhape ;/ ſuch we I- proporti- 
oned features; ſo engaging an air; ſuch ſweet- 
neſs of-. diſpoſition ; ſuch gaiety of humour. You 
can infer nothing, however, from all this diſ- 
courſe, but that the poor man is in love; and 
that the general appetite between the ſexes, which 
nature has infuſed into all animals, is in him de- 
termined to a particular object by ſome qualities, 
which give him pleaſure. The ſame divine crea- 
ture, not only to a different animal, but alſo to 
a different man, appears a mere mortal being, 
and is beheld with the utmoſt indifference. | 

Nature has given all animals a like prejudice 
in favour: of their offspring. As ſoon as the 
helpleſs infant ſees the light, though in every 
other eye it appears a deſpicable and miſerable 
creature, it is regarded by its fond parent with 
the utmoſt affection, and is preferred to every 
other object, however perfect and accompliſhed. 
The paſſion alone, ariſing from the original ſtruc- 
ture and formation of human nature, beſtows a 


value on the moſt inſignificant object. 


We may puſh the ſame gꝗbſervation further, and 
may - conclude, that even when the mind operates 
alone, and feeling the ſentiment of blame or ap- 
probation, pronounces one object deformed and 
odious, another beautiful and amiable ; I ſay, that, 
even in this caſe, thofe qualities are not really in 
the objects, but belong entirely to the ſentiment of 
that mind which blames or praiſes. I grant, that 
it will be more difficult to make this propohtion 
evident, and as it were, palpable, to negligent 
thinkers ; becauſe nature is more uniform -in the 


ſentiments of the mind than in moſt feelings of 


the body, and produces a nearer reſemblance in 
| N e | the 
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the inward than in the outward part of human 


ples' in mental taſte ; and critics can reaſon and 
diſpute more plauſibly than cooks or perfumers. 


among human kind, hinders not, but that there 


beauty and worth, and that education, cuſtom, 
prejudice, caprice, and humour, frequently vary 
our taſte of this kind. You will never convince 
a man, who is not accuſtomed to Italian muſic, 
and has not an ear to follow its intricacies, that 
a Scotch tune is not preferable. You have not 
even any ſingle argument, beyond your own taſte, 
which you can employ in your behalf: And to 
your antagoniſt his particular taſte will always ap- 
pear a more convincing argument to the contra- 
ry. If you be wiſe, each of you will allow, that 
the other may be in the right; and having many 
' other inſtances of this diverſity of taſte, you will 
both confeſs, that beauty and worth are merely 
of a relative nature, and conſiſt in an agreeable 
ſentiment, produced by an object in a particular 
mind, according to the peculiar ſtructure and con- 
ſtitution of that mind. TH -. „ 
By this diverſity of ſentiment, obſervable in hu- 
man kind, nature has, perhaps, intended to make 


furprizing changes ſhe could produce on the pal- 
ſions and defires of mankind, merely by the change 
of their inward fabric, without any alteration on 
the objects. The vulgar may even be convinced 
by this argument: But men, accuſtomed to think- 
ing, may draw a more convincing, at leaſt a more 
general argument, from the very nature of the 
ſubject. 4 

In the operation of reaſoning, the mind does 
nothing but run over its objects, as they are ſup- 
poſed to ſtand in reality, without adding any thing 


\ 


Kind. There is ſomething approaching to prinei. 


We may obſerve, however, that this uniformity 


is a conſiderable diverſity in the ſentiments of 


us ſenſtble of her authority, and let us ſee what 


to 


to them, or diminiſhing any thing from them. 
If J examine the Ptolomaic and Copernican ſyſ- 
tems, I endeavour only, by my enquiries; to know 
the real ſituation of the planets; that is in other 
words, I endeavour to give them, in my concep- 
tion, the ſame relations, that they bear towards 
each other in the heavens. To this operation of 
che mind, therefore, there feems to be always a 
real, though often an unknown ſtandard, in the 
nature of things; nor is truth or falſehood va- 
rable by the various apprehenſions of mankind. 
Though all human race ſhould for ever conclude, 
that the ſun moves, and the earth remains at reſt, 
the ſun ſtirs not an inch from his place for all theſe 
reaſonings ; and ſuch concluſions are eternally falſe 
and erroneous. — 
But the caſe is not the fame with the qualities 
of beautiful and deformed, defirable and odious, as 
with truth and falſehood. In the former caſe, the 
mind 1s not content with merely ſurveying its ob- 
jects, as they ſtand in themſelves : It alſo feels a 
ſentiment of delight or uneaſineſs, approbation or 
blame, conſequent to that ſurvey; and this ſen- 
timent determines it to affix the epithet beautiful 
or deformed, deſirable or odious. Now, it is evi- 
dent, that this ſentiment muſt depend upon -the 
particular fabric or ſtructure of the mind, which 
enables ſuch particular forms to operate in ſuch a 
particular manner, and produces a ſympathy or 
conformity between the mind and its objects. 
Vary the ſtructure of the mind or inward organs, 
the ſentiment no longer follows, though the form 
remains the ſame. The ſentiment being different 
from the object, and ariſing from its operation upon 
the organs of the mind, an alteration upon the latter 
muſt vary the effect, nor can the ſame object, pre- 
ented to a mind totally different, produce the ſame 
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This concluſion every one is apt to draw of 
himſelf, without much philoſophy, where the ſen. 
timent is evidently diſtinguiſhable from the ob- 
jet. Who is not ſenſible, that power, and glo. 
ry, and vengeance, are not deſirable of theinſelves, 
but derive all their value from the ſtruQure of 
human paſhons, which begets a defire towards 
fuch particular purſuits ? But with regard to beau- 
ty, either natural or moral, the caſe is common- 
ly ſuppoſed to be different. The agreeable qua- 
iy is thought to lie in the object, not in the fen- 
timent; and that merely becauſe the ſentiment is 
not ſo turbulent and violent as to diſtinguiſh itſelf, fr 
in an evident manner, from the perception of the pe 
object. | ; 2 m 
But a little reflection ſuffices to diſtingui pr 
them. A man may know exactly all the circles in 
and ellipſes of the Copernican ſyſtem, and all the or 
irregular ſptrals of the Ptolomaic, without perceiv- m 
ing that the former is more beautiful than the ſte 
latter. Euclid has fully explained every quality ca 
of the circle, but has not, in any propoſition, ſaid Wi dr 
a word of its beauty. The reaſon is evident. re 
Beauty is not a quality of the circle. It lies not ¶ ra 
in any part of the line whoſe parts are all equally Wh qu 
_ diſtant from a common center. It is only the ef- on 
fect, which that figure produces upon a mind, whoſe 
particular fabric or ſtructure renders it ſuſceptible of IM an 
fuch ſentiments. In vain would you look for it in th 
the circle, or ſeek it, either by your ſenſes, or by Wh ar 
mathematical reaſonings, in all the properties of pi 
that figure. | | ONE. 

The mathematician, who took no other plea- Wl vi 
ſure in reading Virgil, but that of examining E- mi 
neas's voyage by the map, might perfectly under- I ic 
ſtand the meaning of every Latin word, employed I let 
by that divine author; and conſequently, might 
have a diſtin idea of the whole narration. 1. 
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| would even have a more diſtinct idea of it, than 
they could attain who had not ſtudied fo exactly 
the geography of the poem. He knew, therefore, 
| every thing in the poem : But he was, ignorant 
of its beauty; becauſe the beauty, properly 
ſpeaking, lies not in the poem, but in the ſen- 
timent or taſte of the reader. And where a man 
has no ſuch delicacy of temper, as to make him 
feel this ſentiment, he muſt be ignorant of the 
beauty, _—_ poſſeſſed of the ſcience and un- 
derſtanding of an angel“. | 

The inference upon the whole is, that it is not 
trom the value or worth of the object, which any 
perſon purſues, that we can determine his enjoy- 
ment, but merely from the paſſion with which he 
purſues: it, and the ſucceſs which he meets with 
in his purſuit. Objects have abſolutely no worth 
or value in themſelves. They derive their worth 
merely from the paſſion. If that be ſtrong, and 
ſteady, and ſucceſsful, the perſon is happy. It 
cannot reaſonably be doubted, but a little miſs, 
dreſſed in a new gown for a dancing-ſchool ball, 
receives as compleat enjoyment as the greateſt o- 
rator, who triumphs in the ſplendor of his elo- 
quence,” while he governs the paſſions and reſoluti- 
ons of a numerous aſſembly. 

All the difference, therefore, between one man 
and another, with regard to life, conſiſts either in 
the paſſion, or in the enjoyment : And theſe differences 
are ſufficient to produce the wide extremes of hap- 
pineſs and miſery. < | 

To be happy, the paſſion muſt neither be too 
violent nor too remils. In the firſt caſe, the 
mind is in a perpetual hurry and tumult ; in the 
lecond, it ſinks into a diſagreeable indolence and 
lethargy. | | 
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To be happy, the paſſion muſt be benign and 
ſocial; not rough or fterce. The affections of 
the latter kind are not near ſo agreeable to the 
feeling, as thoſe of the former. Who will com- 
pare rancour and animoſity, envy, and revenge, 
to friendſhip, benignity, clemency, and grati- 
tude? 

To be happy, the paſſion muſt be chearful and 
gay, not gloomy and melancholy. A propenſity 
to hope and joy is real riches: One to fear and for. 


row, real poverty. 3 
Some paſhons or inclinations, in the enjoyment : 
of their object, are not ſo ſteady or conſtant as others, 5 
nor convey ſuch durable pleaſure and fatisfaction. m 
Philoſophical devotion, for inſtance, like the enthu- 5 
fiaſm of a poet, is the tranſitory effect of high 0 
ſpirits, great leiſure, a fine genius, and a habit of 
ſtudy and contemplation : But notwithſtanding all 
theſe circumſtances, an abſtrat, inviſible object, p 
like that which natural religion alone preſents to ” 
to 

us, cannot long actuate the mind, or be of any c 
moment in life. To render the paſſion of continu- By 


* ance, we muſt find ſome method of affecting the 
ſenſes and imagination, and muſt embrace ſome ip 
hiſtorical, as well as philoſophical account of the 
divinity. . Popular ſuperſtitions and obſervances arc WW de 
even found to be of uſe in this particular. 

Though the tempers of men be very diffe- Ji 
rent, yet we may ſafely pronounce in general, th 
that a life of pleaſure cannot ſupport itſelf fo long fe 
as one of buſineſs, but is much more ſubject to 
ſatiety and diſguſt. The amuſements, which are 
the molt durable, have all a mixture of application ha 
and attention in them; fuch as gaming and bunt- By he 
ing. And in general, buſineſs and action fill up 
all the great vacancies in human life. 

But where the temper is the beſt diſpoſed for 
any enjoyment, the object is often wanting: And in 
this reipect, the paſſions which purſue external WI m 

| objects, 
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objects, contribute not ſo much to happineſs, as 


thoſe which reſt in ourſelves; ſince we are nei- 
ther ſo certain of attaining ſuch objects, nor ſo 
ſecure in poſſeſſing them. A paſſion for learning is 
preferable, with renn to happineſs, to one for 
riches. 

Some men are poſſeſſed of great ſtrength of 
mind; and even when they purſue external objects, 
are not much affected by a diſappointment, but re- 
new their application and induſtry with the greateſt 
chearfulneſs. Nothing contributes more to happi- 
neſs than ſuch a turn of mind. 


According to this ſhort and imperfect ſketch of 


human life, the happieſt diſpoſition of mind is the 
virtuous ; or, in other words, that which leads to 
ation and employment, renders us ſenſible to the 
ſocial paſſions, ſteels the heart againſt the aflaults 
of fortune, reduces the affections to a juſt mode- 
ration, makes our own thoughts an entertainment 
to us, and inclines vs rather to the pleaſures of 


ſociety and converſation, * than to thoſe of the 


ſenſes. This, in the mean time, muſt be obvious 
to the moſt careleſs reaſoner, that all diſpoſitions 
of mind are not alike favourable to happineſs, 
and that one paſſion or humour may be extremely 
deſirable, while another is equally diſagreeable. 
And indeed, all the difference between the con- 
ditions of life depends upon the mind ; nor is 
there any one ſituation of affairs, in itſelf, pre- 
terable to another. Good and ill,- both natural 
and moral, are entirely relative to human ſenti- 
ment and affe&ion. No man would ever be un- 
happy, could he alter his feelings. Proteus-like, 
he would elude all attacks, by the continual altera- 
tions of his ſhape and form. 

But of this reſource nature has, in a great mea- 
ſure, deprived us. The fabric and conſtitution of 
our mind no more depends on our choice, than 
that of our body. The generality of men have 

not 


* 
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not even the ſmalleſt notion, that any alteration | 


in this reſpect can ever be deſirable. As a ſtream 


neceſſarily follows the ſeveral inclinations of the 


ground, on which it runs; ſo are the ignorant 
and thoughtleſs part of mankind aQtuated by their 
natural propenfities. Such are effectually exclud. 
ed from al! pretenſions to philoſophy, and the me- 
dicine of the mind, ſo much boaſted. But even 
upon the wiſe and thoughtful, nature has a prodi- 
gious influence ; nor is it always in a man's pow. 
er, by the utmoſt art and induſtry, to correct his 
temper, and attain that virtuous character, to which 
he aſpires. The empire of philoſophy extends over 
a ſew; and with regard to theſe too, her authority is 
very weak and limited. Men may well be ſenſible 
of the value of virtue, and may deſire to attain it; 
but it is not always certain, that they will be ſuc- 
ceſsful in their wiſhes. 6 
Whoever conſiders, without prejudice, the courſe 
of human actions, will find, that mankind are al- 
molt entirely guided by conſtitution and temper, 
and that general maxims have little influence, but 
ſo far as they affect our. taſte or ſentiment. If a 
man have a lively ſenſe of honour and virtue, 
with moderate paſſions, his conduct will always be 
conformable to the rules of morality; or it he 
depart from them, his return will be eaſy and ex- 
peditious. On the other hand, where one is born 
of ſo perverſe a frame of mind, of ſo callous and 
inſenſible a diſpoſition, as to have no reliſh for vir- 
tue and humanity, no ſympathy with his fcllow- 
creatures, no defire of eſteem and applauſe ; ſuch 
a one mult be allowed entirely incurable, nor 1 
there any remedy in philoſophy. He reaps no ſa- 
tisfaction but from low and ſenſual objects, ot 
from the indulgence of malignant paſſions: He feels 
no remorſe to controul his vicious inclinations: He 
has not even that ſenſe or taſte, which is requiſite 
to make him deſire a better character: For m. 
5 | part, 
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part, I know not how I ſhould addreſs myſelf to ſuch 
2 one, or by what arguments I ſhould endeavour to 
reform him. Should I tell him of the inward ſa- 
tisfaction which reſults from laudable and humane 
actions, the delicate pleaſure of diſintereſted love 
and friendſhip, the laſting enjoyments of a good. 
name and an eſtabliſhed character, he might ſtill 
reply, that theſe were, perhaps, pleaſures to ſuch 
as were ſuſceptible of them; but that, for his 
part, he finds himſelf of a quite different turn and 
diſpoſition. I myſt repeat it; my philoſophy at- 
fords no remedy in ſuch a caſe, nor could I do 
any thing, but lament this. perſon's unhappy con- 
dition. But then I aſk, If any other philoſophy can 
afford a remedy ; or if it be poſlible, by any ſyſ- 
tem, to render all mankind virtuous, however 
perverſe may be their natural frame of mind ? Expe- 
rience will ſoon convince us of the contrary ; and 
1 will venture to affirm, that perhaps, the chief 
benefit which reſults From pie ariſes in an 
indirect manner, and proceeds more from its ſecret, 
inſenſible influence, than from its immediate appli- 
cation, | 
It is certain, that a ſerious attention to the ſci- 
ences and liberal arts ſoftens and humanizes the 
temper, and cheriſhes thoſe fine emotions, in which 
true virtue and honour conſiſts. It rarely, very 
rarely happens, that a man of taſte and learning 
is not, at leaſt, an honeſt man, whatever frailties 
may attend him. The bent of his mind to ſpe- 
culative ſtudies 'muſt mortify in him the paſſions 
of intereſt and ambition, and muſt, at the ſame 
time, give him a greater ſenſiblity of all the 
decencies and duties of life. He feels more ful- 
ly a moral diſtinction in characters and man- 
ners; nor is his ſenſe of this kind diminiſhed, 
but, on the contrary, it is much encreaſed, by 
ſpeculation. oV N 
Beſides 
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Beſides ſuch inſenſible changes upon the temper 
and diſpoſition, it is highly probable, that others 
may be produced by ſtudy and application. The 
prodigious effects of education may convince us, that 
the mind is not altogether ſtubborn and inflexible, 
but will admit of many alterations from its origi. 
nal make and ſtructure. Let a man propoſe to him. 

ſelf the model of a character, which he approves : 
Let him be well acquainted with thoſe particulars, 
in which his own character deviates from this mo- 
del: Let him keep a conſtant watch over himſelf, 
and bend his mind, by a continual effort, from the 
_ vices, towards the virtues ; and 1 doubt not but, in 
time he will find, in his temper, an alteration for 
the better. | I OO? 
_ Habit is another powerful means of reforming 
the mind, and implanting in it good diſpoſitions 
and inclinations. A man, who continues in a courſe 
of ſobriety and temperance, will hate riot and diſ. 
order: If he engage in buſineſs or ſtudy, indolence 
will ſeem a puniſhment to him: If he conſtrain 
- himſelf to practiſe beneficence and affability, he will 
-ſoon abhor all inſtances of pride and violence. 
Where one is thoroughly convinced that the virtu- 
ous courſe of life is preferable; if he have but 
reſolution enough, for ſome time, to impoſe a 
violence on- himſelf; his reformation needs not 
be deſpaired of. The misfortune is, that this 
conviction and this reſolution can never have place, 
unleſs a man be, before-hand, tolerably virtuous. 
Here then is the chief triumph of art and phi- 
loſophy: It inſenſibly refines the temper, and it 
points out to us thoſe diſpoſitions which we ſhould 
endeavour to attain, by a conſtant bent of mind, and 
by repeated habit. Beyond this I cannot acknow- 
ledge it to have great influence; and I mult enter- 
tain doubts concerning all thoſe exhortations and 
conſolations, which are in ſuch vogue among ſpecu- 
lative reaſoners. Wy 
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We have already obſerved, that no objects are, 
in themſelves, deſirable or odious, valuable or deſ- 
picable 3 but that objects acquire theſe qualities 
from the particular character and conſtitution of 
the mind, which ſurveys them. To diminiſh there- 
fore, or augment any perſon's value for an object, 
to excite or. moderate his paſſions, there are no 
dire& arguments or reaſons, which can be employ- 
ed with any force or influence. The catching of 
flies, like Domitian, if it give more pleaſure, -1s 
preferable to the hunting of wild beaſts, like Wil- 
liam Rufus, or conquering of kingdoms, like Alex- 
ander. | LIED By 

But though the value of every object can be 
determined only by the ſentiment or paſſion of 
every individual, we may obſerve, that the paſſion, 
in pronouncing its verdict, conſiders not the ob- 
jet ſimply, as it is in itſelf, but ſurveys it with 
all the circumſtances, which attend it. A man 


tranſported with joy, on account of his poſſeſſing 


a diamond, confines not his view to the gliſter- 
ing ſtone before him; He . conſiders its rarity, and 
thence chiefly ariſes his pleaſure and exultation. 
Here therefore a philoſopher may ſtep in, and ſug- 
geſt particular views, and conſiderations, and cir- 
cumſtances, which otherwiſe would have eſcaped 
us; and, by that means, he may either mode- 
rate or excite any particular paſhon. 

It may ſeem unreaſonable abſolutely to deny 
the authority of philoſophy in this reſpe& : But 
it muſt be confeſſed that there lies this ſtrong pre- 
ſumption againſt it, that, if theſe views be natu- 
ral and obvious, they would have occurred of them- 
ſelves, without the aſſiſtance of philoſophy ; if they 
be not natural, they never can have any influence 
on the affections. Theſe are of a very delicate na- 
ture, and cannot be forced or conſtrained by the 
utmoſt art or induſtry. A conſideration, which we 

| ſeek 


a 


n - 
ſeek for on purpoſe, which we enter into with 
difficulty, which we cannot retain without care and 
Attention, will never produce thoſe genuine and 
durable movements of paſſion, which are the re- 
ſult of nature; and the conſtitution of the mind, 
A man may as well pretend to cure himſelf of 
love, by viewing his miſtreſs through. the artifi- 
cial medium of a microſcope or proſpect, and be- 
holding there the coarſeneſs of her ſkin, and mon- 
ſtrous diſproportion of her features, as hope to 
| Excite or moderate any paſhon by the artificial 
arguments of a Seneca or an Epictetus. The re- 
membrance. of the natural aſpe& and fituation of 
the object, will in both caſes, till recur upon 
him. The reflections of philoſophy are too ſub. 
tile and diſtant to take place in common life, or 
eradicate any affection. The air is too fine to 
breathe in, where it is above the winds and clouds 
of the atmoſphere, | | 
Another defect of thoſe refined reflections, which 
philoſophy ſuggeſts to us, is, that commonly they 
cannot diminiſh or extinguiſh our vicious paſhons, 
without diminiſhing or extinguiſhing ſuch as are 
- virtuous, and rendering the mind totally indiffer- 
ent and unactive. They are, for the moſt part, 
general, and are applicable to all dur affections. 
In vain do we hope to direct their influence only 
to one fide. If by inceſſant ſtudy and medita- 
tion we have rendered them intimate and pre- 
ſent to us, they will operate throughout, and ſpread 
an univerſal! inſenſibility over the mind. When 
we deſtroy the nerves, we extinguiſh. the ſenſe 
of pleaſure, together with that of pain, in the hu- 
man body. | 
It will be. caſy, by one glance of the eye, to 
find one or other of theſe defects in moſt of thoſe 
philoſophical reflections, ſo much celebrated both 
in ancient and modern times. Let not the inju- 
ries 
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h ries or violence f men, ſays the philoſophers 4, ever 
d diſcompoſe you by anger or hatred. Would you. be 
d angry at the ape for its malice, or the tyger for its 
- W Ferocity f This reflection leads us into a bad opi- 
. nion of human nature, and muſt extinguiſh the 
f ſocial affections. It tends alſo to prevent all re- 
—morſe for a man's own crimes; when he conſt» 
— ders, that vice is as natural to mankind, as the 
- particular inſtincts to brute-creatures. 

All ills ariſe from the order of the univerſe, de 


0 
al is abſolutely perfect. Would you wiſh to diſturb ſo 


- divine an order for the ſake of your own particular 
f intereſt? What if the. ills I ſuffer ariſe from ma- 
n lice or oppreſſion? But the vices and imperfeftions 
L of men are alſo comprehended in the n of the uni- 
Cr verſe. . | 
0 


8 If plagues and earthquakes break not heav'n's de Ys , 
Why then a Borgia or à Catiline * 


h 

y Let this be allowed ; ; and my own vices will alſo 
„ be a part of the ſame order. 

e To one who ſaid, that none were happy, who 
5 were not above opinion, a Spartan replied, then 
t, none are happy but knaves and robbers * | 

. Man is born to be miſerable; and is be furpriz- 
y ed at any particular misfortune? And can he give _ 
* way to ſorrow and lamentation upon account of any 
;- diſaſter? Ves: He very reafonably laments, that 
d he ſhould be born to be miſerable. Your conſo- 
n 


lation preſents a hundred ills for one, of which 
you pretend to eaſe him. - 

You ſhould always have before your eyes, death, 
diſeaſe, poverty, blindneſs, exile, calumny, and infa- 
my, as ills which are incident to. human nature. If 
any one of theſe ills fall to your lot, you will bear it 
the better, when you have reckoned upon it. I an- 

„ 4wel, 
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ſwer, if we confine ourſelves to a general and 


diſtant reflection on the ills of human life, hat 


can have no effect to prepare us for them. If 


by cloſe and intenſe meditation we render them 


Preſent and intimate to us, that is the true ſe- 
cret for poiſoning all our pleaſures, and render- 
ing us perpetually miſerable. 

Tour forrow it fruitleſs, and will not change the 
courſe of deſtiny, Very true: and for that very 
, reaſon I am ſorry. | 

Cicero's conſolation for deafneſs is ſomewhat cu. 
rious. How many languages are there, favs he, which 
you do not underſtand * The Punic, Spaniſh, Gallic, 


Egyptian, &'c. With regard to all theſe, you are as 


"if you were deaf, yet you are indifferent about the 


matter. Is it then jo great a W to be deaf 


to one language more:? 

I ke better the repartee of Antipater the Cyre- 
niac, when ſome women were condoling with him 
for his blindneſs: Nhat!“ ſays he, Do you think 
there are no pleaſures in the dark © 

Nothing can be more deſtruftive, ſays Foiitenelle, 
fo ambition, and the paſſion for conqueſt, than the 
true ſyſtem of aftronomy. What a poor thing is even 


_ the whole globe in compariſon of the infinite extent of 


nature ? This conſideration is evidently too diſtant 
ever to have any effect. Or, if it had any, would 
it not deſtroy patriotiſm as well as ambition? The 


ſame -gallant author adds with ſome reaſon, that the | 


bright eyes of the ladies are the only objects, which 
loſe nothing of their luſtre or value from the moſt 
_ extenſive views of aſtronomy, but ſtand proof 


againſt every ſyſtem. Would philoſophers adviſe 


us to limit our affection to them? 

Exile, ſays Plutarch to a friend in baniſhment, is 
no evil : Mathematicians tell us, that the whole earth 
is but a point, compared to the heavens. To change 


| one's country then is little more * to remove from 


one 
* Tale: Del. lib. v. 
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ne ſtreet to another. Man it not a plant, rooted 
#9 @ certain ſpot of earth : All foils and all climates 
are alike fuited to him*. Thele topics are admi- 
table, could they fall only into the hands of ba- 
niſned perſons. But what if they come alſo to the 
knowiedge of thoſe who are employed in public 
affairs, and deſtroy all their attachment to their 
native country? Or. will they operate like the 
quack's medicine, which is equally good for a 
diabetes and a. dropſy ? 8 SEL 
It is certain, were a ſuperior being thruſt into 
2 human body, that the whole of life would to 
him appear ſa mean, contemptible, and puerile, 
that he never could be induced to take part in 
any thing, and would ſcarcely give attention to 
what paſtes around him. To engage him to ſuch 
a condeſcenſion as to play even the part of a 
Philip with zeal and alacrity, would be much 
more difficult, than to conſtrain the fame Philip, 
after having been a king and a conqueror during 
fifty years, to mend old ſhoes with proper care and 
attention; the occupation which Lucian afligns him 
in the infernal regions. Now all the ſame topics of 
diſdain towards human affairs, which could operate 
on this ſuppoſed being, occur alſo to a philoſopher 3 
but being, in ſome meaſure, diſproportioned to hu- 
man capacity, and not being fortified by the ex- 
perience of any thing better, they make not a full 
impreſhon on him. He ſees, but he feels not ſuf- 
ficiently their truth; and is always a ſublime phi- 
loſopher, when he needs not; that is, as long as no- 
thing diſturbs him, or rouſes his affections. While 
others play, he wonders at their keenneſs and ar- 
dour; but he no ſooner puts in his own ſtake; than 
he is commonly tranſported with the ſame paſſions, 
that he had ſo much condemned, while he remained 
a imple ſpectator. | £2 
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err Ob. 
There are two conſiderations chiefly, to be met 


with in books of philoſophy, from which any impor. 


tant effect is to be expected, and that becauſe theſe 


_ conſiderations are drawn from common life, and oc. 
cur upon the moſt ſuperficial view of human affairs, 
When we reflect on the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of 
life, how deſpicable feem all our purſuits of happi- 
neſs? And even, if we would extend our concern 
beyond our own life, how frivolous appear our moſt 


enlarged and moſt generous projects; when we con- 


fider the inceſſant changes and revolutions of human 
affairs, by which laws and learning, books and go- 
vernments are hurried away by time, as by a rapid 
ſtream, and are loſt in the immenſe ocean of mat- 
ter? Such a reflection certainly tends to mortify all 
our paſſions: But it does not thereby counterwork 
the artifice of nature, who has happily deceived 
us into an opinion, that human life is of fome 
importance? And may not ſuch a reflection be 
employed with ſucceſs by voluptuous reaſoners, 
in order to lead us, from the paths of action 
and virtue, into the flowery fields of indolence and 
pleaſure? 

We are informed by Thucydides, that, during 
the famous plague of Athens, when death ſeemed 
preſent to every one, a diſſolute mirth and gaiety 
prevailed among the people, who exhorted one ano- 
ther to make the moſt of life as long as it endured. 
The ſame obſervation is made by Boccace with 
regard to the plague of Florence. A like prin- 
ciple makes ſoldiers, during war, be more addicted 
to riot and expence, than any other race of men. 
Preſent pleaſure is always of importance ; and what- 
ever diminiſhes the importance of ail other objects 
muſt beſtow on it an additional influence and value. 

The /econd philoſophical conſideration, which may 
often have an influence on the affections, is derived 
from a compariſon of our own condition with the 

condition 
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condition of others. This compariſon we are con- 
unually making, even in common life; but the mis- 
fortune is, that we are rather apt to compare our ſi- 
tuation with that of our ſuperiors, than with that of 
our inferiors. A philoſopher corrects this natural 
infirmity, by turning his view to the other fide, in 
order to render himſelf eaſy in the ſituation, to 
which fortune has confined him. There are few peo- 
ple, who are not ſuſceptible of ſome conſolation from 
this reflection, though, to a very good-natured man, 
the view of human miſeries ſhould rather produce 
ſorrow than comfort, and add, to his lamentations 
for his own misfortunes, a deep compaſſion for thoſe 
of others. Such is the imperfe&ion, even of the 
beſt of theſe philoſophical topics of conſolation *. . 

I ſhall conclude this ſubject with obſerving, that, . 
though virtue be undoubtedly the beſt choice, when 
it is attainable ; yet ſuch is the diſorder and confuſi- 
on of human affairs, that no perfect or regular diſ- 


tribution of happineſs and miſery is ever, in this life 


to be expected. Not only the, goods of fortune, 


and the endowments of the body (both of which are 


important), not only theſe advantages, I ſay, are un- 
equally divided between the virtuous and vicious, 
but even the mind itſelf partakes, in ſome degree, 
of this diſorder, and the moſt worthy character, by 
the very conſtitution of the paſſions, enjoys not al- 
ways the higheſt felicity. | 

It is obſervable, that, though every bodily pain 
proceeds from ſome diforder in the part or organ, 
yet the pain is not always proportioned to the difor- 
der; but is greater or leſs, according to the greater 
or leſs ſenſibility of the part, upon which the noxi- 
ous humours exert their influence. A tooth. ach pro- 
duces more violent convulſions of pain than a phthi- 
Js or a dropſy. In like manner, with regard to the 
c&conomy of the mind, we may obſerve, that all 

: | vice 
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vice is indeed pernicious; yet the diſturbance or 
pain is not meaſured out by nature with exact pro- 
ortion to the degree of vice, nor is the man of 
igheſt virtue, even abſtracting from external ac. 
cidents, always the moſt happy. A gloomy and me- 
kncholy diſpoſition is certainly, to cur ſentiments, 2 
vice or imperfection; but as it may be accompanied 
with great ſenſe of honour and great integrity, it 
may be found in very worthy characters; though it 
is ſufficient alone to imbitter life, and render the per- 
ſon affected with it completely miſerable. On the 
other hand, a ſelfiſh villain may poſſeſs a ſpring and 
alacrity of temper, a certain gaiety of heart, which is 
indeed a good quality, but which is rewarded much 
beyond its merit, and when attended with good for- 
tune, will compenſate for the uneaſineſs and remorſe 

ariſing from all the other vices. © 

I ſhall add, as an obſervation to the ſame purpoſe, 
that if a man be liable to a vice or imperfection, it 
may often happen, that a good quality, which he poſ- 
ſefles along with it, will render him more miſerable, 

than if he were completely vicious. A perſon of 
fuch imbecility of temper as to be eaſily broken by 
affliction, is more unhappy for being endowed with 
a generous and friendly difpoſition, which gives him 
a hvely concern for others, and expoſes him the more 
to fortune and accidents. A ſenſe of ſhame, in an 
imperfect character, is certainly a virtue; but pro- 
duces great uncafineſs and remorſe, from which the 
abandoned villain is entirely free. A very amorous 
complexion, with a heart incapable of friendſhip, is 
happier than the ſame excels in love, with a genero- 
ſity of temper, which tranfports a man beyond him- 
ſelf, and renders him a total flave to the object of 
his paſſion. a 4 . 
In a word, human life is more governed by for- 
tune than by reaſon; is to be regarded more as 2 
dull paſtime than as a ſerious occupation; and is 
= 8 „ more 
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more influenced by particular humour, than by ge- 
neral principles. Shall we engage ourſelves in it 
with paſhon and aaxiety ? It is not worthy of ſo 
much concern. Shall we be indifferent about what 
happens ? We loſe all the pleaſure of the game by our 
phlegm and carelefineſs. While we are reaſoning 
concerning life, life is gone ; and death, though per- 
haps they receive him differently, yet treats alike the 
fool and the philoſopher. To reduce life to exact 
rule and method, 1s commonly a painful, oft a fruit- 
leſs occupation: And is it not alſo a proof, that we 
overvalue the prize for which we contend ? Even to 
reaſon ſo carefully concerning it, and to fix with 
accuracy its juſt idea, would be overvaluing it, were 
it not that, to ſome tempers, this ocupation is one of 
the moſt amuſing, in which life could poſſibly- be 
employed. El 
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Of PoLVGAMx and Divokcxs. 


As marriage is an engagement entered into by 
mutual conſent, and has for its end the propagation 
of the ſpecies, it is evident, that it muſt be ſuſceptible 
of all the variety of conditions, which conſent 
eſtabliſhes, provided they be not contrary to this 
end. | 

A man, in conjoining himſelf to a woman, is bound 
to her according ta the terms of his engagement : 
In begetting children, he is bound, by all the ties 
of nature and humanity, to provide for their ſub- 
iltence and education. When he has perform- 
ed theſe two parts of duty, no one can reproach 
him with injuſtice or injury. And as the terms 
of his engagement, as well as the methods of 
lubſiſting his offspring, may be various, it is mere 
ſuperſtition to imagine, that marriage can be en- 
tirely uniform, and will admit only of one mode 
or form. Did not human laws reſtrain the na- 
tural liberty of men, every particular marriage 
would be as different as contracts or bargains of 
ay other kind or ſpecies. 5 
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As circumſtances vary, and the laws propoſe if. 
ferent advantages, we find, that, in different time 
and places, they impoſe different conditions on 
this important contract. In 'Tonquin, it is uſual 
for the ſailors, when the ſhips come into harbour, 
to marry for the ſzaſon ; and notwithſtanding this 
precarious engagement, they are aſſured, it is faid, 
of the ſtricteſt fidelity to their bed, as well a; 
in the whole management of their affairs, from 
thoſe temporary ſpouſes. | 
I cannot at preſent, recolle& my authorities; but 
1 have ſomewhere read, that the republic of Athens, 
having loſt many of its citizens by war and peſti- 
lence, allowed every man two wives, in order the 
ſooner to repair the waſte which had been made 
by theſe calamities. The poet Euripides happen- 
ed to be coupled to two noiſy Vixens, who ſo 
plagued him with their jealouſies and quarrels, that 
he became ever after a profeſſed woman hater; 
and 1s the only theatrical writer, perhaps the only 
poet, that ever entertained an averſion to the ſex. 
In that agreeable romance, called the Hiſtory 
of the Sevarambians, where a great many men 
and a few women are ſuppoſed to be ſhipwrecked 
on a deſart coaſt; the captain of the troop, in 
order to obviate thoſe endleſs quarrels which aroſe, 
_ regulates their marriages after the eg man- 
ner: He takes a handſome female to himſel 
alone; aſſigns one to every couple of inferior 
officers; and to five of the loweſt rank he gives 
one wife in common. us 
The ancient Britons had a ſingular kind of mar- 
riage, to be met with among no other people. 
Any number of them, as ten or a dozen, joined 
in a ſociety together, which was perhaps requl- 
ite for mutual defence in thoſe barbarous times. 
In order to link this ſociety the cloſer, they took 
an equal number of wives in common ; and what- 
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ever children were born, were reputed to belong 
to all of them, and were accordingly provided for 


| by the whole community. 5 


Among the inferior creatures, nature herſelf, be- 


ing the ſupreme legiſlator, preſcribes, all the laws 


which regulate their marriages, and varices thoſe 
laws according to the different circumſtances of 
the creature. Where ſhe furniſhes, with eaſe, 
food and defence to the new-born animal, the 
preſent embrace terminates the marriage ; and the 
care of the offspring is committed entirely to the 
temale, Where the food is of more difficult pur- 
chaſe, the marriage continues for one ſeaſon, till 
the common progeny can provide for itſelf; and 
then the union immediately diſſolves, and leaves 
each of the parties free to enter into a new en- 
gagement at the enſuing ſeaſon. But nature, hav- 
ing endowed man with reaſon, has not ſo exact- 
ly regulated every article of his marriage contract, 
but has left him to adjuſt them, by his own pru- 
dence, according to his particular circumſtances 
and fituation, Municipal laws are a ſupply to the 
wiſdom of each individual; and, at the ſame time, 
by reſtraining the natural liberty of men, make 
private intereſt ſubmit to the intereſt of the pub- 
lic. All regulations, therefore, on this head are 
equally lawful, and equally conformable to the prin- 
ciples of nature; though they are not equally con- 
venient, or equally uſeful to ſociety. The laws 
may allow of polygamy, as among the Eaſtern 
nations; or of voluntary divorces, as among the 
Greeks and Romans: or they may confine one 
man to one woman, during the whole courſe of 
their lives, as among the modern Europeans. It 
may not be diſagreeable to conſider the advanta- 


ges and diſadvantages, which reſult from each of 
theſe inſtitutions. | 
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The advocates for polygamy may recommend 


it as the only effectual remedy for the diſorders of 


love, and the only expedient for freeing men 


from flavery to the females, which the natural 
violence of our paſhons has impoſed upon us. 
By this means alone we regain our right of ſo— 
vereignty; and, fating our appetite, re-eſtabliſh 
the authority of reaſon in our minds, and, of con- 
fequence, our own authority in our families. Man, 
ke a weak ſovereign, being unable to ſupport 
himſelf againſt the wiles and intrigues of his ſab- 
jects, muſt play one faction againft another, and 
become abſolute by the mutual jealouſy of the 
females. To divide and govern is an univerfal max. 
im; and by neglecting it, the Europeans wnder- 
go a more grievous and a more ignominious fla- 
very than the Turks or Perſians, who are ſub- 
jected indeed to a ſovereign, that lies at a diſ- 
tance from them, but in their domeſtic affairs rule 

with an uncontroulable fway. N 
On the other hand, it may be urged with bet- 
ter reaſon, that this fovereignty of the male is a 
real uſurpation, and deſtroys that nearneſs of rank, 
not to ſay equality, which nature has eſtabliſhed 
between the fexes. We are, by nature, their lo- 
vers, their friends, their patrons : Would we will- 
lingly exchange ſuch — appellations, for 

the barbarous title of maſter and tyrant? 
In what capacity fhall we gain by this inhv- 
man proceeding ? As lovers, or as huſbands? The 
lover, is totally anihilated; and courtſhip the moſt 
agreeable ſcene in life, can no longer have place, 
where women have not the free diſpoſal of them- 
ſelves, but are bought and ſold, like the mean- 
eſt animal. The huſband is as little a gainer, 
having found the admirable ſecret of extinguiſt- 
ing every part of love, except its jealouſy. No 
roſe without its thorn; but he muſt be a ae 
| wretCc 
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yretch indeed, that throws away the roſe and pre- 


erres only the thorn. 


But the Aſiatic manners are as deſtructive to 
friendſhip as to love. Jealouſy excludes men from 
all intimacies and familiarities with each other. 


No one dares to bring his friend to his houſe or 


table, leſt he bring a lover to his numerous wives. 
Hence all over the eaſt, each family is as much 
ſeparate from another, as if they were ſo many 
diſtinct kingdoms, No wonder then, that Solo- 
mon, living like an eaſtern prince, with his ſe- 
ven hundred wives, and three hundred concubines, 
without one friend, could write ſo pathetically con- 
cerning the vanity of the world. Had he tried 
the ſecret of one wife or miſtreſs, a few friends, 
and a great many companions, he might have 
found life ſomewhat more agreeable. Deſtroy love 
and friendſhip ; what remains in the world worth 
accepting? fey CE VV 

The bad education of children, eſpecially chil- 
dren of condition, is another. unavoidable conſe- 
quence of theſe eaſtern inſtitutions. Thoſe who 
paſs the early. part of life among flaves, are only 
qualified to be, themſelves, ſlaves and tyrants ; 
and in every future intercourſe, - either with their 
inferiors or ſuperiors, are apt to forget the natu- 
ral equality of mankind. What attention, too, can 
it be ſuppoſed a parent, whoſe feraglio affords him 
fifty ſons, will give to inſtilling principles of mo- 
rality or ſcience into a progeny, with whom he 
himſelf is ſcarcely acquainted, and whom he-loves 
with ſo divided an affection? Barbariſm, therefore, 
appears, from reaſon as well as experience, to be 
the inſeparable attendant of pylygamy. 

To render polygamy more odious, I need not 
recount the frightful effects of jealouſy, and the 


conſtraint in which it holds the fair-ſex all over 


the eaſt. In thoſe countries men are not allowed 
cs bs 
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to have any commerce with the females, not even 
phyſicians, when ſickneſs may be ſappoſed to have 
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extinguiſhed all wanton paſſions in the boſoms of 


the fair, and, at the ſame time, has rendered 
them unfit objects of defire. Tournefort tells us, 
that, when he was brought into the grand feenior' 
ſeraglio as a phyſician, he was not a little ſur- 
prized, in looking along a gallery, to ſee a great 
number of naked arms, ſtanding out from the 
fides of the room. He could not imagine what 
this could mean; till he was told, that thoſe arms, 
| belonged to bodies, which he muſt cure, with- 
out knowing any more about them, than what 
he could learn from the arms. He was not al 
lowed to aſk a queſtion 'of the patient, or even 
of her attendants, leſt he might find it neceſſary 
to enquire concerning circumſtances, which the 
delicacy of the ſeraglio allows not to be reveal. 
ed. Hence phyſicians in the eaſt pretend'to know 
all difeaſes from the pulſe ; as our quacks in Eu- 
tope -undertake to cure a perſon merely from ſee- 
ing his water. I fuppoſe, had Monſieur Tourne- 
fort been of this latter kind, he would not, in Con- 
ftantinople, have been allowed by the jealous Turks 


to be furniſhed with materials requifite for exer- 


n 

In another country, where polygamy is alſo al- 
lowed, they render their wives cripples, and make 
their feet of no uſe to them, in order to confine 
them to their own houſes. But it will, perhaps, 
appear ſtrange, that, in a European country, jea- 
louſy can yet be carried to ſuch a height, that it 18 
indecent ſo much as to ſuppoſe that a woman ol 
rank can have feet or legs. Witneſs the following 
ſtory, which we have from very good authority f. 
When the mother of the late king of Spain was 
| | N 2 : 31 0 1 On 
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on her road towards Madrid, ſhe paſſed through 
a little town in Spain, famous for its manufactory 
of gloves and ſtockings. The magiſtrates of the 
place thought they could not better expreſs their 
joy for the reception of their new queen, than by 
preſenting her with a ſample of thoſe commodi- 
ties, for which alone their town was remarkable. 
The major dome, who conducted the princeſs, re- 
ceived the gloves very graciouſly : But when the 

ſtockings were preſented, he flung them away with 
great indignation, and ſeverely reprimanded the 
magiſtrates for this egregious piece of indecency. 
Know, fays he, that a queen of Spain has no legs. 
The young queen, who, at that time, underſtood 
the language but imperfectly, and had often been 
frightened with ſtories of Spaniſh jealouſy, imagined 
that they were to cut off her legs. Upon which 
ſhe fell a crying, and begged them to conduct 
her back to Germany; for that ſhe never could 
endure the operation: And it was with ſome diffi- 


culty they could appeaſe her. Philip IV. is ſaid ne- = | 


ver in his life to have laughed heartily, but at 
the recital of this ſtory. 1 | 

Having rejeced polygamy, and matched one 
man with one woman, let us now conſider what 
duration we ſhall aſſign to their union, and whe- 
ther we ſhall admit of thoſe voluntary divorces, 
which were cuſtomary among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Thole who would defend this practice may 
employ the following reaſons. 4/2175, AMOE 204 
How often does diſguſt and averſion ariſe after 
marriage, from the moſt trivial accidents, or from 
an incompatibility of humour; where time, in- 
ſtead of curing the wounds, proceeding from 
mutual injuries, feſters them every day the more, 


Fd 


by new quarrels and reproaches ? Let us ſeparate i 


hearts, which were not made to affociate toge- 
ther. Each of them may, perhaps, find another 
| for 
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for which it is better fitted. At leaſt, nothing 
can be more cruel than to preſerve, by violence, 


an union, which at firſt, was made by mutual 


love, and is now, in effect, diſſolved by mutual 
hatred. | 


But the liberty of divorces is not only a cure 
to hatred and domeſtic quarrels: It is alſo an ad- 


mirable preſervative againſt them, and the only ſe- 
cret for keeping alive that love, which - firſt unit- 
ed the married couple. The heart of man delights 
in liberty: The very image of conſtraint is griev- 
ous to it: When you would confine it by vio- 
lence, to what would otherwiſe have been its 
choice, the inclination immediately changes, and 


deſire is turned into averſion. If the public in- 


tereſt will not allow us to enjoy in polygamy that 
variety, which is ſo agreeable in love: at leaſt, 
deprive us not of that liberty, which is ſo eſſential- 


ly requiſite. In vain you tell me, that I had my 


choice of the perſon, with whom I would conjoin 
myſelf. I had my choice, it is true, of my priſon ; 
but this is but a ſmall comfort, ſince it muſt ſtill be 
a priſon. Fe 
Such are the arguments which may be urged in 
favour of divorces: But there ſeem to be thele 
three unanſwerable objections againſt them. Tic, 
What muſt become of the children upon the ſe- 
. Pparation of the parents? Muſt they be committed 
to the care of a ſtep-mother ; and , inſtead of 
the fond attention and concern of a parent, feel 
all the indifference or hatred of a ſtranger or an 
enemy? Theſe inconveniencies are ſufficiently 
felt, where nature has made the divorce by the 


doom inevitable to all mortals : And ſhall we ſeek 


to multiply thoſe inconveniencies, by multiplying 
divorces, and putting it in the power of parents, 
upon every caprice, to render their poſterity mi- 
ſerable. | 14 
Wat Secondly, 
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Secondly, If it be true, on the one hand, that 
the heart of man naturally delights in liberty, and 
hates every thing to which it is confined; it is 
alſo true, on the other, that the heart of man 
naturally fubmits to neceſſity, and ſoon loſes an 
inclination, when there appears an abſolute impoſ- 
ſibility of gratifying it. "Theſe principles of hu- 
man nature, you'll ſay, are contradictory: But 
what is man but a heap of contradictions! Though 
it is remarkable, that, where principles are, after 
this manner, contrary in their operation, they do 
not always deſtroy each” other; but the one or 
the other may predominate on any particular oc- 
caſion, according as circumſtances are more or 
leſs favourable: to it. 'For inſtance, love is a reſt- 
leſs and impatient paſſion,” full of caprices and va- 
riations: | ariſing, in a moment from a feature, 
from an air, 7 Him nothing, and ſuddenly extin- 
guiſning after the ſame manner. Such a paſſi- 
on requires liberty above all things; and there- 
fore Eloiſa had reaſon, when, in order to preſerve 
this paſſion ſhe refuſed to marry her beloved A- 
belard. 5 1 6 


How oft, when preſt to marriage, have T ſaid, 
Curſe on all lazvs but thoſe which love has made 
Love, free as air, at fight of human tits, 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 


But friendſhip is a calm and ſedate affection, con- 
ducted by reaſon and cemented by habit; ſpring- 
ing from long acquaintance and mutual obliga- 
tions; without. jealoufies 'or fears, and without 
thoſe feveriſh fits of heat and cold, which cauſe 
ſuch an agreeable torment in the amorous paſſi- 
on. So ſober an affection, therefore, as friend- 
ſhip, rather thrives under conſtraint, and never 
riſes to. ſuch a height, as when any ſtrong inte- 


reſt or neceſſity binds two perſons together, and 
| gives 
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gives them ſome common object of purſuit. We 


need not, therefore, be afraid of drawing the mar- 
riage-knot, which chiefly ſubſiſts by friendſhip, the 
cloſeſt poſſible. The amity between the perſons, 
where it is ſolid and fincere, will rather gain by 
it: And where it is wavering and uncertain, this 
is the beſt expedient for fixing it. How many 
frivolous quarrels and diſguſts are there, which 
people of common prudence endeavour to forget, 
when they lie under a neceſſity of paſſing their 
lives together; but which would foon be inflamed 
into the moſt deadly hatred, were they purſued to 
the wma. under the proſpect of an eaſy ſepara- 
tion? | 1s IE GE 1 
In the third place, we muſt conſider, that no- 
thing is more dangerous than to unite two per- 
ſons fo cloſely in all their intereſts and concerns, 
as man and wife, without rendering the union 
entire and total. The leaſt poſſibility of a ſepa- 
rate intereſt mutt be the fource of endleſs quar- 
rels and ſuſpicions. The wife, not ſecure of her 
eſtabliſnmeut, will ſtill be driving ſome ſeparate end 
or project ; and the huſband's ſelfiſhneſs, being ac- 
companied with more power, may be ſtill more 
dangerous. | 
Should theſe reaſons againſt voluntary divorces 
be deemed inſufficient, I hope no body will pre- 
tend to refuſe the teſtimony * At the 
time when divorces were moſt frequent among the 
Romans, marriages were moſt rare; and Auguſtus 
was obliged, by penal laws, to force men of faſhion 
into the married ftate: A circumſtance which is 
ſcarcely to be found in any other age or nation. 
The more ancient laws of Rome, which prohi- 
- bited divorces, are extremely praiſed by Dionyfius 
Halycarnaſſzus4. Wonderful was the harmony, 
ſays the hiſtorian, which this inſeparable union - 
| intereſts 
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intereſts produced between married perſons ; 
while each of them conſidered the inevitable ne- 
cellity by which they were linked together, and a- 
bandoned all proſpect of any other choice or eſta- 
bliſhment. 

The excluſion of polygamy and divorces ſuffi 
ciently recommends our preſent European practice 
with regard to marriage. 
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Of SiMPLiciTyY and REFINEMENT in 
| WRITING. | 


F INE writing, according to Mr. Addiſon, con- 
fiſts of ſentiments, which are natural, without be- 
ing obvious. There cannot be a juſter, and more 
conciſe definition of fine writing. „ 
Sentiments, which are merely natural, affect not 
the mind with any pleafure, and ſeem not wor- 
thy of our attention. The pleaſantries of a wa- 
terman, the obſervations of a peaſant, the ribaldry 
of a porter or hackney coachman, all of theſe 
are natural, and diſagreeable. What an inſipid 
comedy ſhould we make of the chit-chat of the 
tea-table, copied faithfully and at full length? 
Nothing can pleaſe perſons of taſte, but nature 
drawn with all her graces and ornaments, la 
belle nature; or if we copy low life the ſtrokes 
muſt be ſtrong and remarkable, and muſt convey 
a lively image to the mind. The abſurd naivety 
of Sancho Pancho is repreſented in ſuch inimitable 
colours by Cervantes, that it entertains as much as 
the picture of the moſt magnanimous hero or ſoft- 
eſt lover. FR 
The caſe is the ſame with orators, philoſophers, 
critics, or any author who ſpeaks in his own 1 1 
| . ſon, 
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ſon, without introducing other ſpeakers or acton 
If his language be not elegant, his obſervations un. 
common, his ſenſe ſtrong and maſculine, he vil 
in vain boaſt his nature and ſimplicity. He may 
be correct; but he never will be agreeable. Tt; 
the unhappineſs of ſuch authors, that they are 
never blamed or cenſured. The good fortune ct 
a book, and that of a man, are not the ſame. 
The ſecret deceiving path of life, which Horace talk; 
of, fallentis ſemita vitæ, may be the happieſt lot of 
the one; but is the greateſt misfortune, which the 

other can poſſibly fall into. : 
On the other hand, productions, which are mere. 
ly ſurpriſing, without being natural, can never give 
any laſting entertainment to the mind. To dray 
chimeras is not, properly ſpeaking, to copy or imi- 
tate. The juſtneſs of the reprefentation is loſt, 
and the mind is diſpleaſed to find a picture, which 
bears no reſemblance to any original, Nor are 
ſuch exceſſive refinements more agreeable in the 
epiſtolary or philoſophic ſtyle, than in the epic or 
tragic. Too much ornament is a fault in every 
kind of production. Uncomman expreſſions, ſtrong 
flaſhes of wit, pointed ſimilies, and epigrammatic 
turns, eſpecially when they recur too frequently, are 
a disfigurement, rather than any embelliſhment of 
diſcourſe, As the eye, in ſuryeying a Gothic build- 
ing, is diſtracted by the multiplicity of ornaments, 
and loſes the whole by its minute attention to the 
parts; ſo the mind, in peruſing a work overſtocked 
with wit, is fatigued and diſguſted with the conſtant 
endeavour to ſhine and ſurprize. This is the caſe 
where a writer over-abounds in wit, even though 
that wit, in itſelf, ſhould be juſt and agreeable. But 
it commonly happens to ſuch writers, that they ſeek 
for thcic favourite ornaments, even where the ſub- 
ject does not afford them; and by that means, have 
twenty inſipid conceits for one thought which is real- 

ly beautiful. | Eo 
3 : There 
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There is no ſubje& in critical learning more copi- 


ons, than this of the juſt mixture of ſimplicity and 
refinergent in writing; and therefore, not to wan- 


| der in too large a field, I ſhall confine myſelf to a 


few general obſervations on that head. | 

Fir/?, J obſerve, That though exceſſes of both kinds 
are io be avoided, and though a proper medium ought 
to be Audied in all productions; yet this medium lies 
uot in a point, but admits of a confiderable latitude. 
Conſider the wide diſtance, in this reſpect, between 
Mr. Pope and Lucretius. "Theſe ſeem to lie in the 


two greateſt extremes of refinement and ſimplieity, 


in which a poet can indulge himſelf, without being 
guilty of any blameable exceſs. All this interval 
may be filled with poets, who may differ from 
each other, but may be equally admirable, each 
in his peculiar ſtile and manner. Corneille and 
Congreve, who carry their wit and refinement 
ſomewhat» farther than Mr. Pope (if poets of ſo 
different a kind can be compared together), and 
Sophocles and Terence, who are more - ſimple 
than Lucretius, ſeem to have gone out of that 
medium, in which the moſt perfect productions 
are found, and to be guilty of ſome exceſs in 
theſe oppoſite characters. Of all the great poets, 
Virgil and Racine, in my opinion, lie neareſt the 
center, and arc the fartheſt removed from both the 
extremities. : | 

My /econd obſervation on this head is, That it is 
very difficult, if not impoſſible, to explain by words, 
where the juſt medium lies between the exceſſes of ſim- 
plicity and refinement, or to give any rule by which 
we can know preciſely the bounds between the fault and 
the beauty. A critic may not only diſcourſe very 
judiciouſly on this head, without inſtructing his 


readers, but even without underſtanding the matter 


perfectly himſelf. There is not a finer piece of 
criticiſm than the difſertation on paſtorals by Fonte- 
nelle; in which, by a number of refleQions and 
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ſon, without introducing other ſpeakers or actor. 
If his language be not elegant, his obſervations un. 
common, his ſenſe ſtrong and maſculine, he wil 
in vain boaſt his nature and ſimplicity. He may 
be correct; but he never will be agreeable. It i; 
the unhappineſs of ſuch authors, that they are 
never blamed or cenſured. The good fortune of 
a book, and that of a man, are not the ſame, 
The ſecret deceiving path of life, which Horace talk; 
of, fallentis ſemita vite, may be the happieſt lot of 
the one; but is the greateſt misfortune, which the 
other can poſſibly fall into. "x 
On the other hand, productions, which are mere. 
ly ſurpriſing, without being natural, can never give 
any laſting entertainment to the mind. To draw 
chimeras is not, properly ſpeaking, to copy or imi- 
tate. The juſtneſs of the repreſentation is loſt, 
and the mind is diſpleaſed to find a picture, which 
bears no reſemblance to any original. Nor are 
ſuch exceſhve refinements more agreeable in the 
epiſtolary or philoſophic ſtyle, than in the epic or 
tragic. Too much ornament is a fault in every 
kind of production. Uncommon expreſſions, ſtrong 
flaſhes of wit, pointed ſimilies, and epigrammatic 
turns, eſpecially when they recur too frequently, are 
a disfigurement, rather than any embelliſhment of 
diſcourſe, As the eye, in ſuryeying a Gothic build- 
ing, is diſtracted by the multiplicity of ornaments, 
and loſes the whole by its minute attention to the 
parts; ſo the mind, in peruſing a work overſtocked 
with wit, is fatigued and diſguſted with the conſtant 
endeavour to bing and ſurprize. This is the caſe 
where a writer over-abounds in wit, even though 
that wit, in itſelf, ſhould be juſt and agreeable. But 
it commonly happens to ſuch writers, that they ſeek 
for their favourite ornaments, even where the ſub- 
ject does not afford them; and by that means, have 
twenty inſipid conceits for one thought which is real- 
ly beautiful. 
| | 3 | There 
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There is no ſubject in critical learning more copi- 


aus, than this of the juſt mixture of ſimplicity and 
refinergent in writing; and therefore, not to wan- 


| der in too large a field, I ſhall confine myſelf to a 
| few general obſervations on that head. 


Fir/?, J obſerve, That though exceſſes of both kinds 
are to be avoided, and though a proper medium ought 
to be Audied in all productions; yet this medium lies 
uot in a point, but admits of a confiderable latitude. 
Conſider the wide diſtance, in this reſpect, between 
Mr. Pope and Lucretius. Theſe ſeem to lie in the 
two greateſt extremes of refinement and ſimplicity, 
in which a poet can indulge himſelf, without being 
guilty. of any blameable exceſs. All this interval 
may be filled with poets, who may differ from 
each other, but may be equally admirable, each 
in his peculiar ſtile and manner. Corneille and 
Congreve, who carry their wit and refinement 
ſomewhat- farther than Mr. Pope (if poets of ſo 
different a kind can be compared together), and 
Sophocles and Terence, who are more - {imple 
than Lucretius, ſeem to have gone out of that 
medium, in which the moſt perfect productions 
are found, and to be guilty of ſome exceſs in 
theſe oppoſite characters. Of all the great poets, 
Virgil and Racine, in my opinion, lie neareſt the 
center, and arc the fartheſt removed from both the 
extremities. ; : EE 
My ſecond obſervation on this head is, That it is 
very difficult, if not impoſſible, to explain by words, 
where the juſt medium lies between the exceſſes ſim- 
plicity and refinement, or to give any rule by which 
we can know preciſely the bounds between the fault and 
the beauty, A critic may not only diſcourſe very 
judiciouſly on this head, without inſtructing his 


readers, but even without underſtanding the matter 


perfectly himſelf. There is not a finer piece of 
criticiſm than the diſſertation on paſtorals by Fonte- 
nelle; in which, by a number of refleQions and 
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philoſophical reaſonings, he endeavours to fix the | 


juſt medium, which is ſuitable to that ſpecies of 


writing. -But let any one read the paſtorals of that 
author, and he will be convinced, that this judicious 
critic, notwithſtanding his fine reaſonings, had x 
falſe taſte, and fixed the point of perfection much 
nearcr the extreme of refinement than paſtoral poetry 
will admit of. The ſentiments of his ſhepherds are 
better ſuited to the toilettes of Paris, than to the 
foreſts of Arcadia. But this it is impoſſible to diſ. 
cover from his critical reaſonings. He blames: ali 
exceſhve painting and ornament as much as Virgil 
could have done, had that great poet writ a diſſer. 
tation on this ſpecies of poetry. However different 
the taſtes of men, their general diſcourſe on theſe 
ſubjects is commonly the ſame. No criticiſm can 
be inſtructive, which deſcends not to particulars, 
and is not full of examples and illuſtrations. It is 
allowed an all hands, that beauty, as well as virtue, 
always hes in a medium ; but where this medium is 
placed, is the great queſtion, and can never be ſut- 
ficiently explained by general reaſonings. 

I ſhall deliver it as a third obſervation on this 
ſubjea, That we cught to be more on our guard againſi 
the exceſs of refinement than that of ſimplicity ; and 
that becauſe the former exceſs is both leſ beauti- 
ful, and more dangerous than the latter. | 

It is a certain rule, that wit and paſhon are en- 
tirely incompatible. When the affections are mo- 
ved, there is no place for the imagination. The 


mind of man being naturally limited, it is impoſſi- 


ble that all its faculties can operate at once: And 
the more any one predominates, the leſs room is there 
for the others to exert their vigour. For this rea- 
ſon, a greater degree of ſimplicity is required in all 
compoſitions, where men, and actions, and paſſions 
are painted, than in ſuch as conſiſt of reflections 
and obſcryations. , And as the former ſpecies of 
writing is the more engaging and bezutiful, one 
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may ſafely, upon this account, give the preference 
to the extreme of ſimplicity above that of refine. 


ment. 


We may alſo obſerve, that thoſe compoſitions, 


which we read the ofteneſt, and which every man 


of taſte has got by heart, have the recommendation, 
of ſimplicity, and have nothing ſurprizing in the 
thought, when diveſted of that elegance of ex- 

eſſion, and harmony of numbers, with which. it 
is cloathed. If the merit of the compoſition lie in 
a point of wit; it may ſtrike at firſt ; but the mind 
anticipates the thought in the ſecond peruſal, and is 
no longer affected by it. When I read an epigram 
of Martial, the firſt line recalls the whole ; and I 
have no pleaſure in repeating. to myſelf, what I know 
already. But each line, each word in Catullus, has 
its merit; and I am never tired with the peruſal of 
him. It is ſufficient to run over Cowley once : But 
Parnel, after the fiftieth read, is as freſh as at the 
firſt, Beſides, it is with books as with women, 
where a certain plainneſs of manner and of dreſs is 
more engaging than that glare of paint and airs 
and apparel, which may dazzle the eye, but. 
reaches not the affections. Terence is a modeſt 
and baſhful beauty, to whom we grant every 
thing, becauſe he afſumes nothing, and whoſe pu- 
rity and nature make a durable, though not a vio- 
lent imprefſion on us. | | 

But refinement, as it is the leſs beautiful, ſo is it 
the more dangerous extreme, and what we are the 
apteſt to fall into. Simplicity paſſes for dulnels, 
when it is not accompanied with great elegance 
and propriety. On the contrary, there is ſomething 
ſurprizing in a blaze of wit and conceit. Ordina- 
ry readers are mightily ſtruck with it, and falſely 
imagine it to be the moſt difficult, as well as moſt 
excellent way of writing. Seneca abounds with a- 
greeable faults, ſays Quintilian, abundat dulcibus vi- 
tis ; and for that reaſon is the more dangerous, 
Pe Fx and 
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more to be guarded againſt than ever; becauſe it is 


a 5 4 Y "If 
and the more apt to pervert the taſte of the young | 
and inconfiderate. | 

I ſhall add, that the exceſs of refinement is now 


the extreme which men are the moſt apt to fall in. 
to, after learning has made ſome progreſs, and af- 
ter eminent writers have appeared in every ſpecies 
of compoſition. The endeavour to pleaſe by novel. 
ty leads men wide of ſimplicity and nature, and fills 
their writings with affectation and conceit. It was 
thus the Aſiatic eloquence degenerated fo much 
from the Attic: It was thus the age of Claudius 
and Nero became ſo much inferior to that of Au- 
guſtus in taſte and genius: And perhaps there are, 

at preſent, ſome ſymptoms of a like degeneracy of 
tafte, in France as well as in England. 
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Of NATIOWaL CHARACTERS. 


Tx E vulgar are apt to carry all national cha- 
rafters to extremes; and having once eſtabliſhed; it 
as à principle, that any people are knaviſh, or 
cowardly, or ignorant, they will admit of no ex- 
ception, but comprehend every individual under 
the fame cenſure. Men of ſenſe condeam theſe un- 
diſtinguiſhing . judgments : Though at the fame 
time, they allow, that each nation has a peculiar 
ſet of manners, and that fome particular qualities 
are more frequently to be met with among one 
| people than among their neighbours. | The com- 
mon people in Switzerland have probably more 
honeſty than thoſe of the ſame rank in Ireland; 
and every prudent man will, from that circum- 
ſtance alone, make a difference in the truſt which 
he repoſes in each. We have Treaſon to expect 
greater wit and gaiety in a Frenchman than in a 
Spaniard ; though Cervantes was born in Spain. 
An Engliſhman will naturally be ſuppoſed to have 
more knowledge than a Dane; though Tycho Brahe 
was a native of Denmark. ES 

Different - reaſons are aſſigned for theſe national 
characters; while ſome account for them from 
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moral, others from phyſical caufes. By moral cauſes, ; 


I mean all circumſtances, which are fitted t 
work on the mind as motives or reaſons, - and 
which render a... peculiar. ſct of manners habity. 


al to us. Of this kind are, the nature of the | 
government, the revolutions of public affairs, the 


plenty or penury in which the people live, the f. 


tuation of the nation with regard to its neigh. 


bours, and ſuch like circumſtances. By phyjual 


cauſes I mean thoſe qualities of the air and i. 
mate, which are ſuppoſed to work inſenſibly on 
the temper, by altering the tone and habit of the 
body, and giving a particular complexion, which 
though reflection and reaſon may ſometimes o- 
vercome it, will yet prevail among the generality 
of mankind, and have an influence on their man- 
ners. 

That che character of a nation will much de. 

d on moral cauſes, muſt be evident to the 
molt ſuperficial obſerver; ſince a nation is no- 
thing but a collection of individuals, and the man- 
ners of individuals are frequently determined by 
theſe cauſes. As poverty and hard labour debaſe 
the minds of the common people, and render them 


unit for any ſcience and ingenious profeſſion; ſo 
where any government becomes very oppreſſive to 
all its ſubſects, it muſt have a proportional effect on 


their temper and genius, and muſt baniſh all the 
liberal arts from among them. 

The fame principle of moral cauſes ſixes the * 
e of different profeſſions, and alters even that 


diſfpoſition, which the eee e. members receive 


from the hand of nature. A ſaldier and a prig9ſ 
are' different characters, in all nations, and all 
ages; and this difference is founded on circum- 
ſtances, whoſe operation is eternal and unalterable. 
The uncertainty of their life makes ſoldiers laviſh 
and generous, as well as brave, Their idlenehs, 


together with the large ſocieties, which they form 


in 
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in camps or garriſons, inclines them to pleaſure and 
gallantry: By their frequent change of company, 
they acquire good breeding and an openneſs of 
behaviour: Being employed only againſt a public 
and an open enemy, they become candid, honeſt, 
and undeſigning: And as they uſe more the labour 
of the body than that of the mind, they are com- 
monly thoughtleſs and ignorant “. 

It is a trite, but not altogether a falſe maxim, 
that prie/ts of all religions are the ſame ; and though 
the character of the profeſſion will not, in every 
inſtance, prevail over the perſonal charaGer, yet 
is it ſure always to predominate with the great- 
er number. For as chymiſts obſerve, that ſpi- 
rits, when raiſed to a certain height, are all the 
ſame, from whatever materials they be extracted; 
ſo theſe men, being elevated above humanity, ac- 
quire a uniform character, which is entirely their 
own, and which, in my opinion, is, generally ſpeak- 
ing, not the moſt amiable that is to be met with in 
human ſociety. It is, in moſt points, oppoſite to 
that of a ſoldier; as is the way of life, from which 
Tenet :-... © : | 

As to phyſical cauſes, J am inclined to doubt al- 
together of their operation in this particular ; nor 
do I think, that men owe any thing of their tem- 
per or genius to the air, food, or climate. I 


Ld 


confeſs, that the contrary opinion may juſtly, at 


firſt fight, ſeem | probable ; ſince we find, that 
theſe circumſtances have an influence over Eve- 
ry other animal, and that even thoſe creatures, 
which are fitted to live in all climates, fuch as 
dogs, horſes, &'c. do not attain the ſame per- 
lection in all. The courage of bull-dogs and 
game-cocks ſeems peculiar to England; Flan- 
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ders is remarkable for large and heavy horſes : Spam 
for horſes light, and of good mettle. And any breed 
of theſe creatures, tranſplanted from one country to 
another will ſoon loſe the qualities, which they deriy. 
ed from their native climate. It may be aſked, why | 
not the ſame with men“? “ 
There are few queſtions more curious than 
this, or which will oftener occur in our en- 
quiries concerning human affairs ; and therefore 
it may be proper to give it a full examinz- 

tion. | we 
The human mind is of a very imitative nz 
ture; nor is it poſſible for any ſet of men to 
converſe often together, without acquiring a ſimi. 
litude of manners, and communicating to each 
other their vices as well as virtues. The pro- 
penfity to company and ſociety is ſtrong in all 
rational creatures; and the ſame diſpofition, 
which gives us this propenfity, makes us enter 
deeply into each other's ſentiments, and cauſes 
like paſhons and inclinations to run, as it were, 
by contagioh, through the whole club or knot of 
companions. Where a number of men are united 
into one political body, the occaſions of their inter- 
courſe muſt be ſo frequent, for defence, commerce, 
and government, that, together with the ſame ſpeech 
or language, they muſt acquire a reſemblance in 
their manners, and have a common or national 
character, as well as a perſonal one peculiar to each 
individual. Now though nature produces all kinds 
of temper and underſtanding in great abundance, 1! 
does not follow, that the always produces them in 
like proportions, and that in every ſociety the ingre- 
dients of induſtry and indolence, valour and coward- 
ice, humanity and brutality, wiſdom and folly, vil 
be mixed after the ſame manner. In the infancy of 
fociety, if any of theſe diſpoſitions be found in 
8 greater 
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greater abundance than the reſt, it will naturally 
prevail in the compoſition, and give a tincture to 
the national character. Or ſhould it be aſſerted, 
that no ſpecies of temper can reaſonably be pre- 
ſumed to predominate, even in thoſe contracted 
ſocieties, and that the ſame proportions will always 
be preſerved in the mixture, yet ſurely the perſons 
in credit and authority, being ſtill a more con- 
tracted body, cannot always be preſumed to be 
of the ſame character; and their influence on the 
manners of the people, muſt, at all times, be very 
conſiderable. If on the firſt eſtabliſnment of a 


ty, and be tranſported with ſuch an enthuſiaſm for 
liberty and public good, as to overlook all the 
ties of nature, as well as private intereſt, ſuch an il- 
luſtrious example will naturally have an effect on the 
whole ſociety, and kindle the ſame paſſion in every 
boſom. Whatever it be that forms the manners of 
one generation, the next muſt imbibe a deeper 
tincture of the ſame dye; men being more ful- 
ceptible of all impreſſions during infancy, and re- 
taining theſe impreſſions as long as they remain in 
the world. 1 aflert, then, that all national charac- 
ters, where they depend not on fixed moral cauſes, 
proceed from ſuch accidents as theſe, and that phy- 
{ical cauſes have no diſcernible operation on the hu- 


cauſes, which do not appear, are to be conſidered as 
not exiſting. | | 
If we run over the globe, or revolve the annals of 
hiſtory, we ſhall diſcover every where ſigns of a ſym- 
pathy or contagion of manners, none of the influ- 
ence of air or climate. | 
Tit, We may obſerve, that, where a very ex- 
tenſive government. has been eſtabliſhed for many 
centuries, it ſpreads. a national character over the 
whole empire, and communicates to every part a ſi- 
b milarity 


republic, a Brutus ſhould be placed in authori- 


man mind. It is a maxim in all philoſophy, that 
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milarity of manners. Thus the Chineſe have the 


greateſt uniformity of character imaginable ; though 
the air and climate, in different parts of thoſe vaſt 
domimens, admit of very conſiderable variations. 

Secondly, In ſmall governments, which are conti- 
guous, the people have notwithſtanding a different 
character, and are often as diſtinguiſhable in their 
manners as the moſt diſtant nations. Athens and 
Thebes were but a ſhort day's journey from each 
other ; though the Athenians were as remarkable for 
ingenuty, politeneſs and gaiety, as the Thebans for 
dulneſs, ruſticity, and a phlegmatic temper. Plu- 
tarch, diſcourſing of the effects of air on the minds of 


poſſeſſed very different tempers from thoſe of the 
higher town in Athens, which was diſtant about 
four miles from the former: But I believe no one 
attributes the difterence of manners in Wapping and 
St. James's, to a difference of air or climate. 
Thirdly, The ſame national character commonly 
follows the authority of government to a preciſe 
boundary; and upon croſſing a river or paſſing a 
mountain, one finds a new ſet of manners, with a 
new government. The Languedocians and Gaſcons 
are the gayeſt people in France; but whenever you 
paſs the Pyrenees, you are among Spaniards. ls it 
conceivable, that the qualities of the air ſhould 
change exactly with the limits of an empire, which 
depend ſo much on the accidents of battles, negoci- 
ations, and marriages? - n 
Fourthly, Where any ſet of men, ſcattered over 
diſtant nations, maintain a cloſe ſociety or communi- 
cation together, they acquire a ſimilitude of man- 
ners, and have but little in common with the nati- 
ons amongſt whom they live. Thus the Jews in 
Europe, and the Armenians in the eaſt, have a pecu- 
-liar character; and the former are as much noted for 
fraud, as the latter for probity *®. The Jeſuits in all 
Roman- 
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Riman.catholic countries, are'alſo obſerved to have a 
character peculiar to themſelves. 

Fifthly, Where any accident, as a difference in lan- 
guage or religion, keeps two nations, inhabiting the 


fame country, from mixing with each other, they 


will preſerve, during ſeveral centuries, a diſtinct and 
even oppoſite ſet of manners. The integrity, gra- 
vity, and bravery of the Turks, form an exact con- 
traſt to the deceit, levity, and cowardice of the mo- 
dern Greeks. | 

Sixthiy, The ſame ſet of manners will follow a na- 
tion, and adhere to them over the whole globe, as 
well as the ſame laws and language. The Spaniſh, 
Engliſh, French and Dutch colonies are all diſtin- 
guiſhable even between the tropics. 

Seventhly, The manners of a people change very 


conſiderably from one age to another; either by 


great alterations in their government, by the mix- 
tures of new people, or by that inconſtancy, to 
which all human affairs are ſubject. The ingenuity, 
induſtry, and activity of the ancient Greeks have 
nothing in common with the ſtupidity and indolence 
of the preſent inhabitant of thoſe regions. Candour, 
bravery, and love of liberty formed the character of 
the ancient Romans; as ſubtilty, cowardice, and a 
flaviſh difpoſition do that of the modern. The old 
Spaniards were reſtleſs, turbulent, and ſo addicted 
to war, that many of them killed themſelves, when 
deprived of their arms by the Romans“. One 
would find an equal difficulty at preſent, (at leaſt 
one would have found it fifty years ago) to rouze 
up the modern Spaniards to arms. The Batavians 
were all ſoldiers of fortune, and hired themſelves in- 
to the Roman armies. Their poſterity make uſe of 
foreigners for the ſame purpoſe that the Romans 
did their anceſtors. Though ſome few ſtrokes of the 
French character be the ſame with that which Cæſar 

has 


Tit. Livii, lib. xxxiv. cap. 17. 
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has aſcribed to the Gauls; yet what compariſon be. 


tween the civility, humanity, and knowledge of the 


modern inhabitants of that country, and the igno- 
rance, barbarity, and groſſneſs of the ancient? Not 


to inſiſt upon the great difference between the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſors of Britain, and thoſe before the Ro- 
man conqueſt; we may obſerve that our anceſtors, 
a few centurics ago, were ſunk into the moſt ab- 
ject ſuperſtition, laſt century they were inflamed with 
the moſt furious enthuſiaſm, and are now ſettled in- 
to the moſt cool indifference with regard to religious 
matters, that is to be found in any nation of the 
world. 7 5 | : 1 
Eighthly, Where ſeveral neighbouring nations 
have a very cloſe communication together, either 
by policy, commerce, or travelling, they acquire a 
ſimilitude of manners, proportioned to the commu- 
nication. Thus all the Franks appear to bave a 
uniform character to the eaſtern nations. The dif- 
ferences among them are like the peculiar accents 
of different provinces, which are not diſtinguiſfable, 
except by an ear accuſtomed to them, and which 
commonly eſcape a foreigner. 672 
Ninthly, We may often remark a wonderful mix- 
ture of manners and characters in the ſame nation, 
ſpeaking the fame language, and ſubject to the ſame 
government: and in this particular the Engliſh are 
the moſt remarkable of any people, that perhaps 
ever were in the world. Nor is this to be aſceribed 
to the mutability and uncertainty of their climate, 


or to any other phyfical cauſes; ſince all theſe cauſes 
take place in the neighbouring country of Scotland, 
without having the fame effect. Where the govern- 


ment of a nation is altogether republican, it is apt to 
beget a peculiar ſet of manners. Where it is alto- 
gether monarchical, it is more apt to have the ſame 
effect; the imitation of fuperiors ſpreading the nati- 


onal manners faſter among the people. If the govern- 
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| ng part of a ſtate conſiſt altogether of merchants, as 


in Holland, their uniform way. of life will fix their 
character. If it conſiſts chiefly of nobles and land- 
ed gentry, like Germany, France, and Spain, the 
ſame effect follows. The genius of a particular ſect 
or religion is alſo apt to mould the manners of a peo- 
ple. But the Engliſh government is a mixture of 


"monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy. The peo- 


ple in authority are compoſed of gentry and mer- 
chants. All ſects of religion are to be found among 
them. And the great liberty and independency, 
which every man enjoys, allows him to diſplay the 
manners peculiar to him. Hence the * of any 
people in the univerſe, have the leaſt of a national 
character; unleſs this very ſingularity may paſs for 
ſuch. 

If the characters of men depend on the air and cli- 
mate, the degrees of heat and cold ſnould naturally 
be expected to have a mighty influence; ſince no- 
thing has a greater effect on all plants and irrational 


animals. And indeed there is ſome reaſon to think, 


that all the nations, which live beyond the polar cir- 
cles or between the tropics, are inferior to the reſt 
of the ſpecies, and are incapable of all the higher 
attainments of the human mind. The poverty and 
miſery of the northern inhabitants of the globe, and 
the indolence of the ſouthern, from their — neceſſi- 
ties, may, perhaps, account for this remarkable dif- 
ference, without our having recourſe to phyfical 
cauſes. This however is certain, that the characters 
of nations are very promiſcuous in the temperate cli- 
mates, and that almoſt all the general obſervations, 
which have been formed of the more ſouthern or 
more northern people in theſe climates, are found to 
be uncertain and fallacious+. | 
Shall we ſay, that the neighbourhood of the ſun 
inflames the imagination of men, and gives it a pe- 
; culiar 
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 euliar ſpirit and vivacity. The French, Greeks, - 


_ Egyptians, and Perſians are remarkable for gaiety. 
The Spaniards, Turks, and Chineſe are noted for 
gravity and a ſerious deportment, without any ſuch 

difference of climate as to produce this difference of 

temper. i 

The Greeks and Romans, who called all other 
nations barbarians, confined genius and a fine under. 
ſtanding to the more ſouthern climates, and pro- 
nounced the northern nations incapable of all know. 
ledge and civility. But our iſland has produced as 
great men, either for action or learning, as Greece 

or Italy has to boaſt of. n 

It is pretended, that the ſentiments of men become 
more delicate as the country approaches nearer to the 
ſun; and that the taſte of beauty and elegance re- 
ceives proportional improvements in every latitude; 
as we may particularly obſerve of the languages, of 
which the more ſouthern are ſmooth and melodi- 
ous, the northern harſh and untuneable. But this 

. obſervation holds not univerſally. The Arabic is 

uncouth and diſagreeable : The Muſcovite ſoft and 

muſical. Energy, ſtrength, and harſhneſs form the 
character of the Latin tongue: The Italian is the 
moſt liquid, ſmooth, and effeminate language that 
can poſſibly be imagined. Every language will de- 
pend ſomewhat on the manners of the people; but 
much more on that original ſtock of words and 
ſounds, which they received from their anceſtors, 
and which remain unchangeable, even while their 
manners admit of the greateſt alterations. Who 
can doubt, but the Engliſh are at preſent a more 
polite and knowing people than the Greeks were 
for ſeveral ages after the ſiege of Troy? Yet is 

there no compariſon between the language of Mil- 

ton and that of Homer. Nay, the greater are the 


alterations and improvements, which happen in the 
manners of a people, the leſs can be expected in 
| =. their 
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their language. A few eminent and refined geniuſes 
will communicate their taſte and knowledge to a 
whole people, and produce the greateit improve- 
ments; but they fix the tongue by their writings, 
and prevent, in ſome degree, its farther changes. 
Lord Bacon has obſerved, that the inhabitants 
of the ſouth are, in general, more ingenious than 
thoſe of the north; but that, where the native 
of a cold climate has genius, he riſes to a high- 
er pitch than can be reached by the ſouthern wits. 
This obſervation a late * writer confirms, by com- 
paring the ſouthern wits to cucumbers, which are 
commonly all good in their kind; but at beſt are 
an inſipid fruit: While the northern geniuſes are 
like melons, of which not one in fifty is good; 
but when it is fo, it has an exquiſite reliſh. I 
believe this remark may be allowed juſt, when 
confined to the European nations, and to the 
; preſent age, or rather to the preceding one : 


b But I think it may be accounted for from mo- 
5 ral cauſes. All the ſciences and liberal arts 
a hare been imported to us from the ſouth; and 
e W it is eaſy to imagine, that in the firſt order of 
0 application, when excited by emulation and glory, 
t the few, who were addicted to them, would car- 
.. iy them to the greateſt height, and ſtretch every 
it nerve, and every faculty, to reach the pinnacle of 
d perfection. Such illuſtrious examples ſpread know- 


s, edge every where, and begot an univerſal eſteem 
ir for the ſciences: After which, it is no wonder, 

that induſtry relaxes; while men meet not with 
luitable encouragement, nor arrive at {ach diſtinc- 
tion by their attainments. The univerſal diffuſion 
of learning among a people, and the entire baniſh- 
ment of groſs ignorance and ruſticity, is there- 
lore, ſeldom attended with any remarkable per- 
lection in particular perſons. It ſeems to be _m 

f or 
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for granted in the dialogue de Oratoribus, that, 
knowledge was much more common in Veſpaſi. 


an's age than in that of Cicero and Auguſtus, 
Quintihan alſo complains of the profanation of 


learning, by its becoming too common. © For. 


„ meriy,” ſays Juvenal, © ſcience was confined to 
& Greece and Italy. Now the whole world emu- 
« lates Athens and Rome, Eloquent Gaul has 
© taught Britain, knowing in the laws. Even 


Thule entertains thoughts of hiring rhetoricians 


<« for its inſtruction 4.” This ſtate of learning is 
remarkable; becauſe Juvenal is himſelf the laſt of 
the Roman writers, that poſſeſſed any degree of 
genius. Thoſe, who ſucceed, are valued for no- 


' thing but the matters ol fact, of which they give 
us information. I hope 


the late converſion cf 
Mufcovy to the ſtudy of ſciences will not prove 3 
ke prognoſtic to the preſent period of learning, 

Cardinal Bentivoglio gives the preference to the 
northern nations above the ſouthern with regard 10 
candour and ſincerity; and mentions, on the one 


hand, the Spaniards and Italians, and on the other, 


the Flemings and Germans. But I am apt to 
think, that this has happened by accident. The 
ancient Romans ſeem to have been a candid ſin- 
cere people, as are the modern Turks, But if 
we muſt needs ſuppoſe, that this event has ariſen 
from fixed cauſes, we may only conclude from 
it, that all extremes are apt to concur, and are 
commonly attended with the ſame conſequences. 
Treachery is the uſual concomitant of ignorance 
and barbariſm ; and if civiized nations ever em- 
brace ſubtle and crooked politics, it is from 4 

2 - _ exceſs 


Th + * Sed Cantaber unde 
Stoicus ? antiqui præſertim ætate Metelli. 
Nunc totus Graias, noſtraſque habet orbis Athenas. 
Gallia cauſidicos docuit facunda Britannos: ; 
De conducendo loquitur jam rhetore Thule.“ Sat. 15 
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„ WT excels of refinement, which makes them diſdain 
h the plain direct path to power and glory. 

h Moft conqueſts have gone from north to ſouth ; 
f and it has hence been inferred, that the northern 
nations poſſeſs a ſuperior degree of courage and 
0 ferocity. But it would have been juſter to have 
- ſaid, that moſt conqueſts are made by poverty and 
5 want upon plenty and riches. The Saracens, leav- 
n ing the deſerts of Arabia, carried their conqueſts 
5 northwards upon all the fertile provinces of the 
$ Roman empire; and met the Turks half way, 
f WW who were coming ſouthwards from the deſerts of 
f WM Tartary. | p | 

- An eminent writer + has remarked, that all cou- 
e rageous animals are alſo carnivorous, and that 


t WW greater courage is to be expected in a people, 
a ſuch as the Engliſh, whoſe' food is ſtrong and 
g. WH hearty, than in the half-ſtarved commonalty of 
ic other countries. But the Swedes, notwithſtanding 
0 their diſadvantages in this particular, are not in- 
ic ferior, in martial courage, to any nation that ever 
> was in the world. $i 5 

0 In general, we may obſerve, that courage, of all 
le national qualities, is the moſt precarious; becauſe 
n- it is exerted only at intervals, and by a few in 
it W cvery nation; whereas induſtry, knowledge, civi- 
n lity, may be of conſtant and univerſal uſe, and 
m WW for ſeveral ages, may become habitual to the whole 
re people. If courage be preſerved, it muſt be by diſ- 
s. WI cipline, example, and opinion. The tenth legion of 
cc Cæſar, and the regiment of Picardy in France were 
n- W formed promiſcuouſly from among the citizens; 
an but having once entertained a notion, that they were 
the beſt troops in the ſervice, this very opinion really 

made them ſuch. 
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As a proof how much courage depends on 


opinion, we may obſerve, that of the two chief 
tribes of the Greeks, the Dorians, and Toniang, 
the former were always eſteemed, and always ap- 
peared more brave and manly than the latter; 
though the colonies of both the tribes were in- 
terſperſed and intermingled throughout all the ex- 
tent of Greece, the Leſſer Aſia, Sicily, Italy, and 
the iſlands of the /Egean ſea. The Athenians were 
the only Ionians that ever had any reputation for 
valour or military atchievements ; though even 
theſe were deemed inferior to the Lacedemonians 


the braveſt of the Dorians. 


ference of men in different climates, on which we 
can reſt any weight, is the vulgar one, that peo- 
ple in the northern -regions have a greater in- 


ſouthern to love and women. One can aſſign a 
very probable phyſical cauſe for this difference. 
Wine and diſtilled waters warm the frozen blood 
in the colder climates, and fortify men againſt 
the injuries of the weather: As the genial heat 
of the ſun, in the countries expoſed to his beams, 
inflames the blood, and exalts the paſſion between 
the ſexes. be = 

Perhaps too, the matter may be accounted for 
by moral cauſes. All ſtrong liquors are rarer in 
the north, and conſequently are more coveted. 
Diodorus Siculus * tells us, that the Gauls in his 
time were great drunkards, and much addicted to 
wine ; chiefly, I ſuppoſe, from its rarity and no- 
velty. On the other hand, the heat in the ſouth- 

| ern 
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Lib. v. The ſame author aſcribes taciturnity to that people; 
a new proof that national characters may alter very much. 
Taciturnity, as a national character, implies unſociableneſs. 
Ariſtotle in his Politics, book ii. cap. 2. ſays, that the Gauls 
are the only warlike nation, who are negligent of men. 


The only obſervation, with regard to the dif- 


clination to ſtrong liquours, and thoſe in the 


ern climates, obliging men and women to go half 
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naked, thereby renders their frequent commerce 
more dangerous, and inflames their mutual paſſi- 
on. This makes parents and huſbands more jea- 
lous and reſerved ; which {till farther inflames the 
paſſion. Not to mention, that as women ripen 
ſooner in the ſouthern regions, it is neceſſary to 
obſerve greater jealouſy and care in their educa- 
tion; it being evident, that a girl of twelve can- 
not poſſeſs equal diſcretion to govern this paſſion, 
with one who feels not its violence till ſhe be 
ſeventeen or. eighteen. - Nothing ſo much encou- 
rages the paſſion of love as eaſe and leiſure, or 
is more deſtructive to it than induſtry and hard 
labour; and as the neceſſities of men are evi- 
dently fewer in the warm climates than in the 
cold ones, this circumſtance alone may make a 
conſiderable difference between them. 

But perhaps the fact is doubtful, that nature 
has, either from moral or phyſical cauſes, diſtri- 
buted theſe reſpeQtive inclinations to the different 
climates. The ancient Greeks, though born in a 
warm climate, ſeem to have been much addicted 
to the bottle; nor were their parties of pleaſure 
any thing but matches of drinking among men, 
who paſſed their time altogether apart from the 
fair. Yet when Alexander led the Greeks into 
Perſia, a ſtill more ſouthern climate, they mul- 
tipled their debauches of this kind, in imitati- 
on of the Perſian manners“. So honourable 
was the character of a drunkard among the Per- 
ſians, that Cyrus the younger, ſoliciting the ſo- 
ber Lacedemonians for ſuccour againſt his bro- 
ther Artaxerxes, claims it chiefly on account of 
his ſuperior endowments, as more valorous, more 

. 22 | bountitul, 


_ * Babylonii maxime in vinum, & gue ebrictatem ſeguuntur, Heß a 
ſurt, Quint. Cur, lib. v. cap 1. ee N 
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bountiful, and a better drinker f. Darius Hy. 
taſpes made it be inſcribed on his - rombſtone, a. 
mong his other virtues and princely qualities, that 
no one could bear a greater quantity of liquor, 
Tou may obtain any thing of the Negroes by 
offering them ſtrong drink; and may eaſily pre. 
| vail with them to fell, not only their children, 
but their wives and miſtreſſes, for a caſk of bran. 
dy. In France and Italy few drink pure wine, 
except in the greateſt heats of ſummer ; and in- 
deed, it is then almoſt as neceflary, in order to 
recruit the ſpirits, evaporated by heat, as it is in 
Sweden, during the winter, in order to warm the 
bodies congealed by the rigour of the ſeaſon, 
If jealouſy be regarded as a proof of an amo- 
rous diſpoſition, no people were more jealous than 
the Muſcovites, before their communication with 
Europe had ſomewhat altered their manners in 
this particular. | 
But ſuppoſing the fact true, that nature, by 
phyſical principles, has regularly diſtributed thele 
two paſſions, the one to the northern, the other 
to the ſouthern regions; we can only infer, that 
+ the climate may affect the groſſer and more bo- 
dily organs of our frame; not that it can work 
upon. thoſe finer organs, on which the operations 
of the mind and underſtanding depend. And this 
is agreeable to the analogy of nature. The races 
of animals never degenerate when carefully tended; 
and horſes, in particular, always ſhow their blood 
in their ſhape, ſpirit, and ſwiftneſs : But a cox- 
comb may beget a philoſopher ; as a man of vir- 
tue may leave a worthleſs progeny. 
I ſhall conclude this ſubje& with obſerving, that 
though the paſſion for liquor be more brutal and 
; debaſing than love, which, when properly manag- 
. * ed, is the ſource of all politeneſs and refinement ; 


yet 


1 Plat. Symp. lib. i. queſt. 4. 
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yet this gives not ſo great an advantage to the 
ſouthern climates, as we may be apt, at firſt fight 
to imagine. When love goes beyond a certain 
pitch, 1t renders men jealous, and cuts off the free 
intercourſe between the ſexes, on which the polite- 
neſs of a nation will commonly much depend. And 
if we would ſubtilize and refine upon this point, we 
might obſerve, that the people, in very temperate 
climates, are the moſt likely to attain all ſorts of im- 
provement ; their blood not being ſo inflamed as to 
render them jealous, and yet being warm enough 
to make them ſet a due value on the charms and 
endowments of the fair ſex. 


E 6. 0 R Y. . 
Of TRAGEDY. 


Ir ſeems an unaccountable pleaſure, which the 
ſpectators of a well-written tragedy receive from 
ſorrow, terror, anxiety, and other paſſions, that 
are in themſelves diſagreeable and uneaſy. The 
more they are touched, and affected, the more they 
are delighted with the ſpectacle; and as ſoon as 
the uneaſy paſſions ceaſe to operate, the piece is 
at an end. One ſcene of full joy and content- 
ment and ſecurity is the utmoſt, that any com- 
poſition of this kind can bear; and it is ſure al- 
ways to be the concluding one. If, in the texture 
of the piece, there be interwoven any ſcenes of 
ſatisfaction, they afford only faint gleams of plea- 
ſure, which are thrown in by way of variety, and 
in order to plunge the actors into deeper diſtreſs, 
by means of that contraſt and diſappointment. The 
whole art of the poet is employed, in rouzing and 
lupporting the compaſſion. and indignation, the 
anxiety and reſentment of his audience. They 
are pleaſed in proportion as they are afflicted, and 
never are ſo happy as when they employ tears, 
ſobs, and cries to give vent to their ſorrow, and 
relieve their heart, ſwoln with the tendereſt ſym- 
pathy and compaſſion. DOE gets FLINT A. 
The few critics who have had ſome tincture of 
philoſophy, have remarked this ſingular phanome- 
non, and have endeavoured to account for it. 
3 "oY I. 4.6.77 222 AC 
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L' Abbe Dubos, in his reflections on poetry and bet 
painting, aſſerts, that nothing is in general ſo diſagree. nel 


company run to thoſe, where the deepeſt play is, ye 
even though they find not there the beſt players, : 
I )!hbe view, or, at leaſt, imagination of high paſſions, A; 
aariſing from great loſs or gain, affects the ſpeQator 2 
by ſympathy, gives him ſome touches of the fame 
Paſſions, and ſerves him for a momentary entertain- F 
ment. It makes the time paſs the eaſier with him, 
|| and is ſome relief to that oppreſſion, under which 
men commonly labour, when left entirely to their 
1. own thoughts and meditations. 
i We find that common liars always magnify, in 
their narrations, all kinds of danger, pain, diſtreſs, 
j ſickneſs, death, murders, and cruelties ; as well as 
= Joy, beauty, mirth, and magnificence. It is an ab- 
N ſurd ſecret, which they have for pleaſing their com- 
pany, fixing their attention, and attaching them to 
ſuch marvellous relations, by the paſſions and emo- 
Wo tions, which they excite. | 


able to the mind as the languid, liſtleſs ſtate of indo. (0 
lence, into which it falls upon the removal of all pa. ſee 
ſion and occupation. To get rid of this painful ſitu. 4 
ation, it ſeeks every amuſement and purſuit ; bu. WW me 
| ſineſs, gaming, ſhews, executions; whatever wil ab 

Z rouſe the paſſions, and take its attention from iſ, WW 

j No matter what the paſſion is: Let it be diſagree. 3 

3 able, afflicting, melancholy, diſordered ; it is ſtil] bet. 35 
1 ter than the inſipid languor, which ariſes from per. 2 
| t fect tranquility and repoſ ee. | 3 
| It is impoſſible not to admit this account, as be- 1 
Ss ing, at leaſt in part, ſatisfactory. You may obſerve, * 
1 when there are ſeveral tables of gaming, that all th: Wl 

1 


5 There is, however, a difficulty in applying to 
te preſent ſubject, in its full extent, this ſolut! 
* on, however ingenious and ſatisfactory it may ap- 

It is · certain that the ſame object of dil 
treſs, which pleaſes in a tragedy, were it _ let 

8 . ore 
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nd before us, would give the moſt unfeigned uneaſi- 1 
„bes, though it be then the moſt effectual cure ⁵⁶ 
h. to languor and indolence. Monſieur Fontenelle 

a. ſieems to have been ſenſible of this difficulty; and 

tu. accordingly attempts another ſolution of the phæno- 

= menon; at leaſt makes ſome addition to the theory 

vil above mentioned “. Y: 

ic BY © Pleaſure and pain,” ſays he, © which are two 

e. « ſentiments ſo different in themſelves, differ not 

et. « {© much in their cauſe. From the inſtance of 

. « tickling, it appears, that the movement of plea- 


« ſure, puſhed a little too far, becomes pain; 
„ and that the movement of pain, a little mode- 
“rated, hecomes pleaſure. _ Hence it proceeds, 
that there is ſuch a thing as ſorrow, ſoft and 
« agreeable : It is a pain weakened and diminiſh- 
« ed. The heart likes naturally to be moved and 
affected. Melancholy objects fuit it, and even 
« diſaſtrous and ſorrowful, provided they are ſof- 

« tened by ſome circumſtance. It is certain, that, 
ce on the theatre, the repreſentation has almoſt the 

« effe@ of reality; yet it has not altogether that 
effect. However we may be hurried away by 
ce the ſpeQacle; whatever dominion the fenſes and 
“ imagination may uſurp over the reaſon, there 
ce ſtill lurks at the bottom a certain idea of falſe- 
„ hood in the whole of what we fee. This idea, 
« though weak and diſguiſed, ſuffices to diminiſh 
de the pain which we ſafer from the misfortunes of 
* cf thoſe whom we love, and to reduce that afflicti- 
on to ſuch a pitch as converts it into a pleafure. 
„We weep for the misfortune of a hero, to whom 
„ve are attached. In the ſame inſtant we com- 
© fort ourſelves, by refleQting, that it is nothing 
* but a fiction: And it is preciſely that mixture of 
<* ſentiments, which compoſes an agreeable ſorrow, 
* and tears that delight us. But as that afflition, 
| 2 * whi ch 


* Reflexions ſur la poetique, & 35. 
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which is cauſed by exterior and ſenſible objects, 


of diſtreſs and ſorrow? 


<c 1s ſtronger than the conſolation which ariſes from 
“an internal reflection, they are the effects and 
* ſymptoms of ſorrow, that ought to predominate 


nin the compoſition.” . - 


This ſolution ſeems juſt and convincing ; but 
perhaps it wants ſtill ſome new. addition, in order 
to make it anſwer fully. the phænomenon, which 
we here examine, All, the paſhons, excited by 
cloquence, are agreeable in the. higheſt degree, 


as well as thoſe which are meyed by painting 
the theatre. The epilogues of Cicero are, on 


this account chiefly, the delight of every rea- 
der of taſte; and it is difficult to read ſome of 


them without the deepeſt ſympathy and ſorrow.” 


His merit as an orator, no doubt, depends much on 
his ſucceſs in this particular. When he had raiſed 
tears in his judges and all his audience, they were 
then the. moſt highly delighted, and expreſſed the 
greateſt ſatisfaction with the pleader. The pathe- 


tic deſcription of the butchery, made by Verres of 
the Sicilian captains, is a maſterpiece of this kind: 


But I believe none will affirm, that the being preſent 
at a melancholy ſcene of that nature would afford 
any entertainment. Neither is the ſorrow here ſof- 


tened by fiction: For the audience were convinced 


of the reality of every circumſtance. What is it 
then, which in this cafe raiſes a pleaſure from the 


boſom of uncafineſs, ſo to ſpeak ; and a pleaſure, 
Which ſtill retains all features and outward ſymptoms 


* 


e 
. # 
„ — £ 


I anſwer : This extraordinary effect proceeds 


from that very eloquence, with which the melan- 


choly ſcene is. repreſented. The genius required 
to paint objects in a lively manner, the art em- 
ployed in collecting all the pathetic circumſtances, 


the judgment diſplayed in diſpoſing them : the exer- 
ciſe, I ſay, of theſe noble talents, together with the 


force of expreſſion, and beauty of oratorial num- 
| | bers, 
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bers, diffuſe the higheſt ſatisfaction on the audi- 
ence, and excite the moſt delightful movements. 
By this means, the uneafineſs of the melancholy 
paſſions is not only overpowered and effaced by ſome- 
thing ſtronger of an oppoſite kind ; but the whole 
impulſe of thoſe paſſions is converted into pleaſure, | 
and ſwells the delight which the eloquence raiſes in 
us. The ſame force of oratory, employed on an 
unintereſting ſubje&, would not pleaſe half ſo much, 
or rather would appear altogether ridiculous; and 
the mind, being left in abſolute calmneſs and indif- 
ference, would reliſh: none of thoſe beauties of ima- 
gination or expreſſion, which, it joined to paſſion, 
give it ſuch exquiſite entertainment. The 1mpulſe 
or vehemence, | ariſing from ſorrow, compaſſion, 
indignation,” receives a new direction from the ſen- 
timents of beauty. The latter, being the predomi- 
nant emotion, ſcize the whole mind, and convert 
the former into themſelves, at leaſt tincture them 
ſo ſtrongly as totally to alter their nature. And the 
ſoul, being, at the ſame time, rouzed by paſſion, and 
charmed by eloquence, feels on the whole a ſtrong 
movement, which is altogether delightfu. 
The ſame principle takes place in tragedy ; with 
this addition, that tragedy is an imitation z- and imi- 
tation is always of itſelf agreeable. This circum- 
ſtance ' ſerves ſtill farther to ſmooth the motions of 
paſſion, and convert the whole feeling into one uni- 
form and ſtrong enjoyment. Objects of the great- 
eſt terror and diſtreſs pleaſe in painting, and pleaſe 
more than the moſt beautiful objects that appear 
calm and indifferent“ . The affection, rouzing the 
mind, excites a large ſtock of ſpirit and vehe- 
mence ; which is all transformed into pleaſure by the 
force of the prevailing movement. It is thus the 
fiction of tragedy ſoftens the paſſion, by an infuſion 
of a new feeling, not merely by weakening. or di- 
; oh miniſhing 


* See NOTE [N} 
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miniſling the ſorrow. You may by degrees weaken 


a real ſorrow, till it totally diſappears ; yet in none 
of its gradations will it ever give pleaſure ; except 


— 
— 


indolence, whom it rouzes from that languid ſtate. 
I To confirm this theory, it will be ſufficient to 


produce other inſtances, where the ſubordinate 
movement is converted into the predominant, and 
gives force to it, though of a contrary nature. 
Novelty naturally rouzes the mind, and attracts 
our attention; and the movements, which it cauſes, 
are always converted into any paſſion, belonging to 
the object, and join their force to it. Whether an 
event excite joy or ſorrow, pride or ſhame, anger or 
-good-will, it is ſure to produce a ſtronger affection, 
when new or unuſual. And though novelty of it- 
ſelf be agreeable, it fortifies the painful, as well as 
agreeable paſſions. | 


Hlad you any intention to move a perſon extreme- | 


ly by the narration of any event, the beſt method 
of encreaſing its effect would be artfully to delay in- 


forming him of it, and firſt to excite bis curioſity 


and impatience before you let him into the ſecret. 
This is the artifice practiſed by lago in the fa- 


mous ſcene of Shakeſpeare ; and every ſpectator is 
ſenſihle, that Othello's jealouſy acquires additional 


force from his preceding impatience, and that the 


Jabordinate'paſhon is here readily transformed into 


the predominant one. 


0 . | 


-.” Difficulties: encreaſe paſſions of every kind; and 
by rouzing our attention, and exciting our active 


powers, they produce an emotion, which nouriſhes 


the prevailing affection. $6 
Parents commonly love that child moſt, whoſe | 


fickly infirm frame of body has occaſioned them the 
greateſt pains, trouble, and anxiety in rearing him. 
The agreeable ſentiment of affection here acquires 
force from ſentiments of uncaſineſs. | 


Nothing 


perhaps, by accident, to a man ſunk under lethargic + 
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Nothing endears ſo much a friend as forrow for 
his death. The pleaſure of his company has not 
ſo powerful an influence. 

Jealouſy is a painful paſſion; yet without ſome 
ſhare of it, the agreeable. affection cf love has diffi- 


culty to ſubſiſt in its full force and violence. Ab- 


ſence is alſo a great ſource of complaint among lo- 
vers, and gives them the greateſt uneaſineſs: Yet 
nothing is more favourable to their mutual paſſion 
than ſhort intervals of that kind. And if long inter- 
vals often prove fatal, it is only becauſe, through 
time, men are accuſtomed to them, and they ceaſe 
to give uneaſineſs. Jealouſy and abſence in love 
compoſe the dolce peccante of the Italians, which they 
ſuppoſe ſo effential to all pleaſure. | 

There is a fine obſervation of the elder Pliny, 
which illuſtrates the principle here inſiſted on. It 


is very remarkable, ſays he, that the laſt works of 


celebrated artiſts, which they left imperfett, are al- 
ways the moſt prized, ſuch as the Iris of Ariſtides, 
the Tyndarides of Nicomachus, tbe Medea of Timo- 
machus, and the Venus f Appelles. Theſe are 
valued even above their finiſhed productions: The 
broken lineaments of the piece, and the half-formed idea 
of the painter are carefully ſtudied ; and our very 
grief for that curious hand, which had been ſtopped 


by death, is an additional encreaſe to our pleaſure *. 


Theſe inſtances (and many more might be collect- 
ed) are ſufficient to afford us ſome inſight mto the 
analogy of nature, and- to ſhow us, by exciting 
grief, ſorrow, indignation, compaſſion, is not ſo ex- 
traordinary or paradoxical, as it may at. firſt ſight 

| appear. 


* Illud' vero perquam rarum ac memoria dignum, etiam ſupre- 
ma opera artificium, imperfectaſque tabulas, ſicut, Irin Ariſtidis, 
Tyndaridas Nicomachi, Medeam Timomachi, & quam diximus 
Venerem Apellis, in majori admiratione eſſe quam perfecta.— 
Quippe in iis lineamenta reliqua, ipſzque cogitationes artificum 
ſpectantur, atque in lenocinio commendationis dolor eſt manus, 
cum id ageret, extinctæ. Lib, xxxv. cap. 11. 
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appear. The force of imagination, the energy of 
expreſſion, the power of numbers, the charms of 
imitation; all theſe are naturally, of themſelves, 
delightful to the mind: And when the obje pre- 
ſented lays alſo hold of ſome affection, the pleaſure 
ſtill riſes upon us, by the converſion of this ſubor. 
dinate movement into that which is predominant.— 
The paſſion, though, perhaps, naturally, and when 
excited by the ſimple appearance of a real object, it 
may be painful; yet is ſo ſmoothed, and ſoftened, 
and mollified, when raiſed by the finer arts, that it 
affords the higheſt entertainment. © 

To confirm this reaſoning, we may obſerve, that 
if the movements of the imagination be not pre- 
dominant above thoſe of the paſſion, a contrary 
effect follows; and the former, being now ſubor- 
dinate, is converted into the latter, and ſtill farther 
encreaſes the pain and affliction of the Tufferer. 
Who could ever think of it as a good expedi- 
ent for comforting an afflifted parent, to exaggerate, 
with all the force of elocution, the irreparable loſs, 
which he has met with by the force of a favourite 
child? The more power of imagination and expreſ- 
| fion you here employ, tle more you encreaſe his 
deſpair and afflition. _ „ 
The ſhame, confuſion, and terror of Verres, no 
doubt, roſe in proportion to the noble eloquence 
and vehemence of Cicero: So alſo did his pain 
and uneaſineſs. Theſe former paſſions were too 
ſtrong for the pleaſure ariſing from the beauties of 
clocution; and operated, though from the ſame 
. principle, yet in a contrary manner, to the ſympathy, 
compaſſion, and indignation of the audience. 
Lord Clarendon, when he approaches towards 
the cataſtrophe of the royal party, ſuppoſes, that 
his narration" muſt then become infinitely diſagree- 
able; and he hurries over the king's death without 
giving us one · circumſtance of it. He conſiders it 
as too horrid a ſcene to be contemplated with any 

Ce ſatisfaction, 
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ſatisfaction, or even without the utmoſt pain and a- 
rerſion. He himſelf, as well as the readers of that 
age, were too deeply concerned in the events, and 
felt a pain from ſubjects, which an hiſtorian and a 
reader of another age would regard as the moſt pa- 
thetic and moſt intereſting, and by conſequence the 
moſt agreeable. | | | 1 
An action, repreſented in tragedy, may be too 
bloody and atrocious. It may excite ſuch move- 
ments of horror as will not ſoften into pleaſure; 
and the greateſt energy of expreſſion, beſtowed on 


deſcriptions of that nature, ſerves only to augment 


our uneaſineſs. Such is that action repreſented in 
the Ambitious Stepmother, where a venerable old 
man, raiſed to the height of fury and deſpair, ruſh- 
es againſt a pillar, and ſtriking his head upon. it, 
beſmears it all over with mingled brains and gore. 
The Engliſh theatre abounds too much with ſuch 
ſhocking images. f 

Even the common ſentiments of compaſſion re- 


quire to be ſoftened by ſome —_—_ affection, in 
order to give a thorough ſatis 


action to the audi- 
ence. The mere ſuffering of plaintive virtue, un- 
der the triumphant tyranny and oppreſſion of vice, 
forms a difagreeable ſpectacle, and is carrefully a- 
voided by all maſters of the drama. In order to 


diſmiſs the audience with entire ſatisfaction and 
contentment, the virtue muſt either convert itſelf 
into a noble courageous deſpair, or the vice receive 
its proper puniſhment. | 


Molt painters appear in this light to have been 
very unhappy in their ſubjects. As they wrought 
much for churches and convents, they have chiefly 
repreſented ſuch horrible ſubjects as crucifixions and 


martyrdoms, where nothing appears but tortures, 


wounds, executions, and paſhve ſuffering, without 
any action or affeQion. When they turned their pen- 
cil from this ghaſtly mythology, they had common- 


ly recourſe to Ovid, whoſe fictions though paſſionate 


and 
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nough for painting. 


RN 


| Ar | 
and: agreeable, are ſcarcely natural or probable e. 


* 


The ſame inverſion of that principle, which i; 
here inſiſted on, diſplays itſelf in common life, x; 
in the effects of oratory and poetry, Raiſe ſo the 
ſubordinate paſſion that it becomes the predomi- 
nant, it ſwallows up that affection which it before 


nouriſhed and encreaſed. Too much difficulty ren. 


ders us indifferent: Too much ſickneſs and infirmi. 
ty diſguſts a ſelfiſh and unkind parent. 
What fo difagreeable as the diſmal, gloomy, dif. 


aſtrous ſtories, with which melancholy people en- 


tertain their companions ? The uneaſy paſſion being 


there raiſed alone, unaccompanied with any ſpirit 


genius, or eloquence, conveys a pure uneaſineſs, and 
is attended with nothing that can ſoften it into 
pleaſure or ſatisfaQion. 


— — 


d Xn 


Of the STANDARD of TASTE. 


Tu E great variety of Tafte, as well as of opi- 
nion, which prevails in the world, is too obvious 
not to have fallen under every one's obſervation. 
Men of the moſt confined knowledge are able to 
remark a difference of taſte in the narrow circle 
of their acquaintanee, even where the perſons have 
been educated under the ſame government, and 
have early imbibed the fame prejudices. But 
thoſe, who can enlarge their view to contemplate 
diſtant nations and remote ages, are ſtill more 
ſurprized at the great inconſiſtence and contrarie- _ 
ty. We are apt to call barbarous whatever de- 


parts widely from our own taſte and apprehenſi- 


on: But foon find the epithet of reproach re- 
torted on us. And the higheſt arrogance and 
lf-conceit is at laſt ſtartled, on obſerving an equal 
aſſurance on all ſides, and ſcruples, amidſt ſuch a 
conteſt of ſentiment, to pronounce poſitively in 
its own favour. © | | 
As this variety of tafte is obvious to the moſt 


careleſs enquirer ; ſo will it be found, on exami- 


nation, to be ſtill greater in reality than in appear - 
ance. The fentiments of men often differ with re- 
You. L tha gard 


* 


rr 
gard to beauty and deformity of all kinds, even 


while their general diſcourſe is the ſame. There mi 
are certain terms in every language, which import WW pat 
blame, and others praiſe; and all men, who uſe col 
the ſame tongue, muſt agree in their application Th 
of them. Every voice is united in applauding cle. im 
gance, propriety, ſimplicity, ſpirit in writidg ; and on 
in blaming fuſtian, affectation, coldneſs, and a falſe pri 
brilliancy: But when critics come to particulars, get 
this ſeeming unanimity vaniſhes ; and it is found, 
that they had affixed a very different meaning to pro 
their expreſſions. In all matters of opinion and liv: 
ſcience, the caſe is oppoſite : The difference a- ob! 
mong men is there oftener found to lie in gene- 
rals than in particulars ; and to be leſs in reality pro 
than in appearance. An explanation of the terms deg 
commonly ends the controverſy; and the dil- frat 


putants are ſurprized to find, that they had been Th 
quarrelling, while at bottom they agreed in their in! 


judgment. if Sts, an) 
Thoſe who found morality on ſentiment, more ſert 
than on reaſon, are inclined to comprehend ethics hin 


under the former obſervation, and to maintain, 
that, in all queſtions, which regard conduct and cit) 
manners, the difference among men is really great- 
er than at firſt ſight it appears. It is indeed obvi- 
ous, that writers of all nations and all ages concur ¶ out 
in applauding juſtice, humanity, magnanimity, pru- 
dence, veracity; and in blaming the oppoſite qua- po1 
| lities. Even poets and other authors, whoſe com- me 
poſitions are chiefly calculated to pleaſe the ima- 
gination, are yet found from Homer down to Fene- 
lon, to inculeate the fame moral precepts, and to t 
beſtow their applauſe and blame on the fame vir- tor 
tues and vices. This great unanimity is uſvally 
aſcribed to the influence of plain reaſon ; which, 
in all theſe caſes, maintains ſimilar ſentiments in {tn 
all men, and prevents thoſe controverſies, to which anc 
the abſtract ſciences are ſo much expoſed. S far 
P 25 
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gs the unanimity is real, this account may be ad- 

mitted as ſatisfactory: But we muſt allow that ſome 

| part of the ſeeming harmony in morals may be ac- 
counted for from the very nature of language. F 
| The word virtue, with its equivalent in every tongue, nl 
| implies praiſe ; as that of vice does blame: And no 
| one, without the moſt obvious and grofleſt impro- | 
priety, could affix reproach to a term, which in 
general acceptation is underſtood in a good ſenſe; 13 
or beſtow applauſe, where the idiom requires diſap- "8 
probation. Homer's general precepts, where he de- 
livers any ſuch, will never be controverted ; but it is 
obvious, that, when he draws particular pictures of 
. manners, and repreſents heroiſm in Achilles and 
y prudence in Ulyfles, he intermixes a much greater 
0 degree of ferocity in the former, and of cunning and 
fraud in the latter, than Fenelon would admit of. 


n The fage Ulyfles in the Greek poet ſeems to delight 


r in lies and fictions, and often employs them without 
any neceſſity or even advantage: But his more 
e ſerupulous ſon, in the French epic writer, expoſes 
8 himſelf to the moſt imminent perils, rather than 
, depart from the moſt exact line of truth and vera 
d city. : 
t- The admirers and followers of the Alcoran inſiſt 
i on the excellent moral precepts interſperſed through- 
ir out that wild and abſurd performance. But it is to 


u- be ſuppoſed, that the Arabic words, which correſ- 
1 pond to the Engliſh, equity, juſtice, temperance, 


1- Wh meckneſs, charity, were ſuch as, from the conſtant 
i- WH uſe of that tongue, muſt always be taken in a good 
e- ſenſe; and it would have argued the greateſt igno- 
to trance, not of morals, but of language, to have men- ; 
r- Wl tioned them with any epithets, beſides thoſe of ap- 


ly Wl Plauſe and approbation. But would we know, whe- 
h, ther the pretended prophet had really attained a juſt 
in ſentiment of morals? Let us attend to his narration; 
ch and we fhall ſoon find, that he beſtows praiſe on 
ar Wh fuck inſtances: of treachery, inhumanity, cruelty, re- 
3s a A venge, 
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venge, bigotry, as are utterly incompatible with d. 
the true believers. 

plied in the terms themſelves. That people, who 
tended legiſlator or prophet, who ſhould inſert ſuch 


degree either of blame or approbation, are the leaſt 
| hable to be perverted or miſtaken. 


— — 
— 1 mt  <—r— vt F 1 


vilized ſociety. No ſteady rule of right ſeems there 
to be attended to; and every action is blamed ot 
praiſed, ſo far only as it is beneficial or hurtful to 


The merit of delivering true general precepts in 
ethics is indeed very ſmall. Whoever recommend; 
any moral virtues, really does no more than is im- 


invented the word charity, and uſed it in a good 
ſenſe, inculcated more clearly and much more eff. 
caciouſly the precept, be charitable, than any pre. 


a maxim in his writings. Of all exprefſions, thoſe, 
which, together with their other meaning, imply a 


It is natural for us to ſeek a Standard of Taft ; 
a rule, by which the various ſentiments of men 
may be reconciled ; at leaſt, a deciſion, afforded, 
confirming one ſentiment, and condemning another. 
- There is a ſpecies of philoſophy, which cuts off 
all hopes of ſucceſs in ſuch an attempt, and repre- 
ſents the impoſlibility of ever attaining any ſtandard 


of taſte. The difference, it is ſaid, is very wide be- 0 2 
tween judgment and ſentiment. All ſentiment ih the: 
right; becauſe ſentiment has a reference to nothing Wi | 

beyond itſelf, and is always real, wherever a man 1s WW 
conſcious of it. But all determinations of the un. gan 
derſtanding are not right; becauſe they have a te- 4 F 
ference to ſomething beyond themſelves, to wil WF. 
real matter of fact; and are not always conforma BW. 
ble to that ſtandard. Among a thouſand different I m. 
opinions which different men may entertain of the I .” 
fame ſubje&, there is one, and but one, that is juſt 5 
and true; and the only difficulty is to fix and aſcer- a 
tain it. On the contrary, a thouſand different ſent! — 
ments excited by the ſame object, are all right: The 


Becauſe no ſentiment repreſents what is really in Fr 
| ” objed. 
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object. It only marks a certain conformity or re- 
lation between the object and the organs or facul- 
ties of the mind; . if that conformity did not 
really exiſt, the ſentiment could never poſſibly 
have being. Beauty is no quality in things them- 
ſelves : It exiſts merely in the mind which contem- 
plates them; and each mind perceives a different 
beauty. One perſon may even perceive deformi- 
ty, where another is ſenſible of beauty ; and eve- 
ry individual ought to acquieſce in his own ſenti- 
ment, without pretending to regulate thoſe of o- 
thers. To ſeek the real beauty, or real deformity, 
is as fruitleſs an enquiry, as to pretend to aſcertain 
the real ſweet or real bitter. According to the 
diſpoſition of the organs, the ſame obje& may be 
both ſweet and bitter; and the proverb has juſtly 
determined it to be fruitleſs to diſpute concerning 
taſtes. It is very natural, and even quite neceſſa- 
| ry, to extend this axiom to mental, as well as bo- 
diy taſte; and thus common ſenſe, which is ſo 
f often at variance with philoſophy, eſpecially with 
the ſceptical kind, is found, in one inſtance at leaſt, 
to agree in pronouncing the fame deciſion. 

rd DESI, h 
But though this axiom, by paſling into a proverb, 
ſeems to have attained the ſanction of common ſenſe ; 
there is certainly a ſpecies of common ſenſe which 


5 b oppoles it, at leaſt ſerves to — and reftrain it. 
n. Whoever would affert an equality of genius and ele- 
re. Lance between Ogilby and Milton, or Bunyan and 
it, Addiſon, would be thought to defend no leſs an ex- 
a. travagance, than if he had maintained a mole-hill to 
ont be as high as. Teneriffe, or a pond as extenſive as 


the che ocean. Though there may be found perſons, 
uſt who give the preference to the former authors ; no 
one pays attention to ſuch a taſte; and we pro- 
nounce without ſcruple the fentiment of theſe 
pretended critics to be abſurd and ridiculous.— 
The principle of the natural equality of * is 
then 
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then totally forgot, and while we admit it on ſome 
occaſions, where the objects ſeem near an equality, 
it appears an extravagant paradox, or rather a pal. 
pable abſurdity, where objects ſo diſproportioned 
are compared together. | TOES 
It is evident that none of the rules of compoſiti. 
on are fixed by reaſonings a priori, or can be eſteem. 
ed abſtract concluſions of the underſtanding, from 
comparing thoſe habitudes and relations of ideas, 
which are external and immutable. Their foun. 
dation is the ſame with that of all the practical 
ſciences, experience; nor are they any thing but 
eneral obſervations, concerning what has been 
univerſally found to pleaſe in all ages. Many of 
the beauties of poetry and even of eloquence arc 
founded on falſchood and fiction, on hyperboles, 
metaphors, and an abuſe or perverſion of terms 
from their natural meaning. To check the fallies 
of the imagination, and to reduce every exprefl- 
on to geometrical truth and exaQneſs, would be 
the moſt contrary to the laws of criticiſm, be- 
cauſe it would produce a work, which, by uni- 
verſa] experience, has been found the * nf 
pid and diſagreeable. But though poetry can 
never ſubmit to exa& truth, it muſt be confin- 
ed by rules of art, diſcovered to the author ei- 
ther by genius or obſervation. If ſome negli 
bean or irregular writers have pleaſed, the) 
have not pleaſed by their tranſgreſſions of rule 
or order, but in ſpite of theſe tranſgreſſions : 
They have poſſeſſed other beauties, which were 
conformable to juſt criticiſm; and, the force of 
theſe beauties has been able to overpower cen. 
ſure, and give the mind a ſatisfaction ſuperior 
to the diſguſt ariſing from the blemiſhes. Ar- 
oſto pleaſes ; but not by his monſtrous and im- 
probable fictions, by his bizarre mixture of the 
tcrious and comic ſtyles, by the want of cobc- 
n | rence 
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rence in his ſtories, or by the continual inter- 
ruptions of his narration. He charms by the 
force and clearneſs of his expreſſion, by the rea- 
dineſs and variety of his inventions, and by his 
natural pictures of the paſſions, eſpecially thoſe 


of the gay and amorous kind: And however his 


faults may diminiſh our ſatisfaction, they are not 
able entirely to deſtroy it. Did our pleaſure 
really ariſe from thoſe parts of his poem, which 


| we denominate faults, this would be no objection 


to criticiſm in general: It would only be an ob- 
jection to thoſe particular rules of criticiſm, 
which would eſtabliſh ſuch circumſtances to be 
faults, and would repreſent them as univerſally 
blameable. If they are found to pleale, they 
cannot be faults; let the pleaſure, which they 
produce, be ever ſo unexpected and unaccounta- 
wy | 

But though all the general rules of art are found- 
ed only on experience and on the obſervation of 
the commdn ſentiments of human nature, we 


muft not imagine, that, on every occaſion, the 


feelings of men will be conformable to theſe 
rules. Thoſe finer emotions of the mind are of 
a very tender and delicate nature, and require 
the concurrence of many favourable circumſtances 
to make them play with facility and exactneſs, ac- 
cording to their general and eftabliſhed princi- 
ples. The leaſt exterior hindrance to ſuch ſmall 
ſprings, or the leaſt internal diſorder, diſturbs 
their motion, and confounds the operation of the 
whole machine, When we would make an expe- 
riment of this nature, and would try the force 
of any beauty or deformity, we muſt chooſe with 
care a proper time and place, and bring the fan- 
Cy to a ſuitable ſituation and diſpoſition. A per- 
fed ſerenity of mind, a recolle&ion of thought, 
a due attention to the object; if any of theſe cir- 

| 2 ARE, cuwmſtances 


| 
3 | 
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cumſtances be wanting, our experiment will be fal. 


lacious, and we ſhall be unable to judge of the 


. catholic and univerſal beauty. The relation, which 
nature has placed between the form and the ſen. 


timent, will at leaſt be more obſcure; and it wil 
require greater accuracy to trace and diſcern it, 
We ſhall be able to aſcertain its influence not ſo 
much from the operation of each particular beau- 
ty, as from the durable admiration, which at- 
tends thoſe works, that have ſurvived all the ca- 
prices of mode and faſhion, all the miſtakes of 
Ignorance and envy. 

The ſame Homer, who pleaſed at Athens and 
Rome two thouſand years ago, is ſtill admired 
at Paris and at London. All the changes of cl. 
mate, government, religion, and language, have 
not been able to obſcure his glory. Authority or 
prejudice may give a temporary vogue to a bad 
poet or orator ; but his reputation will never be 
durable or general. When his compoſitions are 
examined by poſterity or by foreigners, the en- 
chantment is diſſipated, and his faults appear in 


their true colours. On the contrary, a real geni- 


us, the longer his works endure, and the morc 
wide they are ſpread, the more ſincere is the admi- 
ration which he meets with. Envy and jealouly 
have too much place in a narrow circle; and even 
familiar acquaintance with his perſon may diminiſh 
the applauſe due to his performances : But when 
theſe obſtructions are removed, the beauties which 


are naturally fitted to excite agreeable ſentiments, 


immediately diſplay their energy; and while the 
world endures, they maintain their authority over 
the minds of men. 

It appears then, that, amidſt all the variety and 
caprice of taſte, there are certain general princi- 
ples of approbation or blame, whoſe influence 2 
careful eye may trace in all operations of the mind. 
Some particular forms or qualities, from th 
5 | original 
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original ſtructure of the internal fabric, are cal- 
culated to pleafe, and others to diſpleaſe ; and 
if they fail of their effect in any particular inſtance, 
it is from ſome apparent defect or imperfection 
in the organ. A man in a fever would not in- 
fiſt on his palate as able to decide concerning 
flavours z nor would one, affected with the jaun- 
dice, pretend to give a verdict with regard to 
colours. In each creature, there is a found and 
a defective ſtate; and the former alone can be 
ſuppoſed to afford us a true ſtandard of taſte and 
ſentiment. If, in the ſound ſtate of the organ, 
there be an entire or a conſiderable uniformity of 
ſentiment among men, we may thence derive an 
idea of the perfe& beauty; in like manner as the 
appearance of objects in day-light, to the eye of 
a man in health, is denominated their true and real 


colour, even while colour is allowed to be mere- 


ly a phantaſm of the ſenſes. | 
Many and frequent are the defeQs in the in- 
ternal organs, which prevent or weaken the in- 
fluence of thoſe general principles, on which de- 
pends our ſentiment of beauty or deformity. Tho' 
ſome objects, by the ſtructure of the mind, be 


naturally calculated to give pleaſure, it is not to 


be expected, that in every individual the plea- 
ſure will be equally felt. Particular incidents and 
ſituations occur, which either throw a falſe light 
on the objects, or hinder the true from conveying 
to the imagination the proper ſentiment and per- 
ception. WR >, 

One obvious cauſe, why many feel not the pro- 
per ſentiment of beauty, is the want of that deli- 
cacy of imagination, which 1s requiſite to convey 
a ſenſibility of thoſe finer emotions. This deli- 
cacy every one pretends to : Every one talks of it; 
and would reduce every kind of taſte or ſenti- 
ment to its ſtandard. But as our intention in this 
cllay is to mingle ſome light of the underſtand- 


ing 
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ing with the feelings of ſentiment, it will be pro. 


per to give a more accurate definition of deli 


cacy, than has hitherto been attempted. And nat 

to draw our philoſophy from too profound a ſource, 

we ſhall have recourſe to a noted ſtory in Don 
ixote. 

It is with good reaſon, ſays Sancho to the ſquire 
with the great noſe, that I pretend to have a judg. 
ment in wine: This is a quality hereditary in our 
family. Two of my kinſmen were once called to 
give their opinion of a hogſhead, which was fup- 
poled to be excellent, being old and of a good 
vintage. One of them taſtes it ; conſiders it ; and 
after mature reflection pronounces the wine to be 
good, were it not for a ſmall taſte of leather, 
which he perceived in it. The other, after uſing 
the ſame precautions, gives alſo his verdict in fa- 
vour of the wine; but with a reſerve of a taſte 
of iron, which he could eafily diitinguiſh. You 
cannot imagine how much they were both ridi- 
culed for their judgment. But who laughed in 
the end? On emptying the hogſhead, there was 


found at the bottom, an old key with a leather , 


thong tied to it. 

The great reſemblance between mental and bo- 
dily taſte will eaſily teach us to apply this ſtory. 
Though it be certain, that beauty and deformi- 
ty, more than ſweet and bitter, are not qualities 


in objects, but belong entirely to the ſentiment, 


internal or external; it muſt be allowed, that 


there are certain qualities in objects, which are 
fitted by nature to produce thoſe particular feel- 
ings. Now as theſe qualities may be found ina 
ſmall degree, or may be mixed and confounded 
with each other, it often happens, that the taſte 


is not affected with ſuch minute qualities, or is 


not able to diſtinguiſh all the particular flayours, 


amidſt the diſorder, in which they are preſented. 


Where 
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Where the organs are ſo fine, as to allow nothing 
to eſcape them; and at the ſame time ſo exact 
as to perceive every ingredient in the compoſi- | 
tion: This we call delicacy of taſte, whether we % 
employ theſe terms in the literal or metaphori- 4 
cal ſenſe. Here then the general rules of beaut 

are of uſe; being drawn from eſtabliſhed models, 
and from the obſervation of what pleaſes, when 
preſented fingly and in a high degree: And if 
the ſame qualities, in a continued compoſition and 
in a ſmaller degree, affect not the organs with 
a ſenſible delight or uneaſineſs, we exclude the 
perſon from all pretenfions to this delicacy. To 
produce theſe general rules or avowed patterns of 
compoſition is like finding the key with the leathern 
thong; which juſtified the verdict of Sancho's 
kinſmen, and confounded thoſe pretended judges 
who had condemned them. Though the hogſhead 
| had never been emptied, the taſte of the one was 
ſtill equally delicate, and that of the other equal- 
ly dull and languid : But it would have been more 
difficult to have proved the ſuperiority of che for- 
mer, to the conviction of every by-ſtander. In 
like manner, though the beauties of writing had 
never been methodized, or reduced to general 
principles ; though no excellent models had ever 
been acknowledged ; the different degrees of taſte 
would ſtill have ſubfiſted, and the judgment of 
one man been preferable to that of another; but 
it would not have been ſo eaſy to filence the bad 


e critic, who might always inſiſt upon his parti- 
I. cular ſentiment, and refuſe to ſubmit to his an- 
2 tagoniſt, But when we ſhow him an avowed 
d principle of art; when we illuſtrate this princi- 
ie ple by examples, whoſe operation, from his own 
is particular taſte, he acknowledges to be conform- 
85 able to the principle; when we prove, that the 
d lame principle may be applied to the preſent caſe, 


where he did not perceive or feel its influence: 
7 | He 


ss A 


He muſt conclude, upon the whole, that the faut 


lies in himſelf, and that he wants the delicacy, 
which is requiſite to make him ſenſible of eve 
beauty and every blemiſh, in any compoſition or 
diſcourſe. _ | 

It is acknowledged to be the perfection of every 
ſenſe or faculty, to perceive with exactneſs its 
moſt minute objects, and allow nothing to eſcape 
its notice and obſervation. The ſmaller the ob- 
jects are, which become ſenſible to the eye, the 
_ finer is that organ, and the more elaborate its 
make and compoſition. A good palate is not tri- 
ed by ſtrong flavours ; but by a mixture of ſmall 
ingredients, where we are ſtill ſenfible of each 


part, notwithſtanding its minuteneſs and its con- 


fuſion with the reſt. In like manner, a quick 
and acute perception of beauty and deformity muſt 
be the perfection of our mental taſte ; nor can 
-2 man be ſatisfied with himſelf while he ſuſpects, 
that any excellence or blemiſh in a diſcourſe has 
paſſed him unobſerved. In this caſe, the perfec- 


tion of the man, and the perfection of the ſenſe. 


or feeling, are found to be united. A very de- 
licate palate, on many occaſions, may be a great 
inconvenience both to a man himſelf and to his 


friends : But a delicate taſte of wit or beauty 


muſt always be a deſirable quality ; becauſe it is 
the fource of all the fineſt and moſt innecent en- 
joyments, of which human nature is ſuſceptible. 
In this deciſion the ſentiments of all mankind are 
agreed. Wherever you can aſcertain a delicacy of 
_ taſte, it is ſure to meet with approbation ; and 
the beſt way of aſcertaining it is to appeal to thoſe 
models and principles, which have been eſtabliſhed 
by the uniform conſent and experience of nati- 
ons and ages. l 
But though there be naturally a wide difference 
in point of delicacy between one perſon and ane 
| ther, 
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ther, nothing tends further to encreaſe and im- 
prove this talent, than practice in a particular art, 
and the frequent ſurvey or contemplation of a par- 
ticular ſpecies of beauty. When objects of any 
kind are firft preſented to the eye or imaginati- 
on, the ſentiment, which attends them, is obſcure 
and confuſed ; and the mind is in a great mea- 
ſure, incapable of pronouncing concerning their 
merits or defects. The taſte cannot perceive the 
ſeveral excellencies of the performance ; much leſs 
diſtinguiſh the particular charaQer of each excel- 
lency, and aſcertain its quality and degree. If 
it pronounce the whole in general to be beauti- 
ful or deformed, - it is the utmoſt that can be 
expected; and even this judgment, a perſon, fo 
unpractiſed, will be apt to deliver with great heſi- 
tation and reſerve. But allow him to acquire ex- 
perience in thoſe objeQs, his feeling becomes more 
exact and nice: He not only perceives the beau- 
ties and defects of each part, but marks the diſ- 
tinguiſhing ſpecies of each quality, and aſſigns it 
ſuitable praiſe or blame. A clear and diſtinct ſen- 
timent attends him through the whole ſurvey of 
the objects; and he diſcerns that very degree and 
kind of approbation or diſpleaſure, which each part 
is naturally fitted to produce. The miſt diſſipates, 
which ſeemed formerly to hang over the ob- 
je& : The organ acquires greater perfection in its 
operations ; .and can pronounce, without danger of 
miſtake, concerning the merits of every perform- 
ance. In a word, the ſame addreſs and dexteri- 
ty, which practice gives to the execution of any 
work, is alſo acquired by the ſame means, in judg- 
ing of it. g | g 
So advantageous is practice to the diſcernment 
of beauty, that, before we can give judgment on 
any work of importance, it will even be requi- 
ſite, that that very individual performance be more 
| than 
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than once peruſed by us, and be ſurveyed in dif. 
ferent lights with attention and deliberation. There 
is a flutter or hurry of thought which attends the 
_ firſt peruſal of any piece, and which confounds the 
genuine ſentiment of beauty. The relation of. the 
parts is not diſcerned : The true characters of ſtyle 
are little diſtinguiſhed : The ſeveral perfections 
and defects ſeem wrapped up in a ſpecies of con- 
fuſion, and preſent themſelves indiſtinctly to the 
imagination. Not to mention, that there is a ſpe- 
cies of beauty, which, as it is florid and: ſuperfi- 
cial, pleaſes at firſt; but being found incompati- 
ble with a juſt expreſſion either of reaſon or paſ- 
fon, ſoon palls upon the taſte, and is then re- 
jected with diſdain, at leaſt rated at a much lower 
1 5 5 8 
It is impoſſible to continue in the practice of 
contemplating any order of beauty, without bein 
frequently obliged to form compariſons between the 
ſeveral ſpecies and degrees of excellence, and eſti- 
mating their proportion. to each other. A man, 
who has had no opportunity of comparing the dit- 
ferent kinds of beauty, is indeed totally unqua- 
lified to pronounce an opinion with regard to any 
object preſented to him. By compariſon alone we 
fix the epithets of praiſe or blame, and learn how 
to aſſign the due degree of each. The coarſeſt 
danbing contains a certain luſtre of colours and 
exactneſs of imitation, which are fo far beauties, 
and would affect the mind of a peaſant or Indian 
with the higheſt admiration. The moſt vulgar 
ballads are not entirely deſtitute of harmony or 
of nature; and none but a perſon, familiarized 
to ſuperior beauties, would pronounce their num- 
bers harſh, or narration unintereſting. A great 
inferiority of beauty gives pain to a perſon con- 
verſant in the higheſt excellence of the kind, and 
is for that reaſon pronounced a deformity : As the 
| mo 
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moſt finiſhed object, with which we are acquaint- 
ed, is naturally ſuppoſed to have reached the pin- 
nacle of perfeQion, and to be entitled to the high- 
eſt applauſe. One accuſtomed to ſee, and exa- 
mine, and weigh the ſeveral performances, admir- 
'ed in different ages and nations, can alone rate 
the merits of a work exhibited to his view, and 
aſſign its proper rank among the productions of 
genius. 15 

But to enable a critic the more fully to exe- 
cute this undertaking, he muſt preſerve his mind 
free from all prejudice, and allow nothing to enter 
into his conſideration, but the very object which 
is ſubmitted to his examination. We may obſerve, 
that every work of art, in order to produce its 
due effect on the mind, muſt be ſurveyed in a 
certain point of view, and cannot be fully rehiſh- 
ed by perſons, whole ſituation, real or imagina- 
ry, is not conformable to that which is required 
by the performance. An orator addreſſes him- 
ſelf to a particular audience, and mult have a re- 
gard to their particular genius, intereſts, opinions, 
paſſions, and prejudices ; otherwiſe he hopes in vain 
to govern their reſolutions, and inflame their af- 
fections. Should they even have entertained ſome 
prepoſſeſſions againſt him, however unreaſonable, 
he muſt not overlook this diſadvantage ; but, be- 
fore he enters upon the ſubject, mult endeavour 
to conciliate their affection, and acquire their good 
graces. A critic of a different age or nation, who 
ſhould peruſe this diſcourſe, muſt have all theſe 
circumſtances in his eye, and muſt place himſelf 
in the fame ſituation as the audience, in order to 
orm a true judgment of the oration. In like man- 
er, 'when any work is addreſſed to the pub- 
ic, though I ſhould have a friendſhip or enmity 
with the author, I muſt depart from this ſituation ; 
and confidering myſelf as a man in general, for- 


get, 
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get, if poſſible, my individual being and my pe. 
euliar circumſtances. A perſon influenced by pre- 
judice, complies not with this condition; but ob. 
ſtinately maintains his natural poſition, without plac. 


ing himſelf in that point of view, which the per. 


formance ſuppoſes. If the work be addreſſed to 
perfons of a different age or nation, he makes no 
allowance for their peculiar views and prejudices; 
but, full of the manners of his own age and coun- 
try, raſhly condemns what ſeemed admirable in 


the eyes of thoſe for whom alone the diſcourſe was 
calculated. If the work be executed for the public, 


he never ſufficiently enlarges his comprehenſion, or 
forgets his intereſt as a friend or enemy, as'a rival or 
commentator. By this means, his ſentiments are 
perverted ; nor have the ſame beauties and blemiſh- 
es the ſame influence upon him, -as if he had 
impoſed a proper violence on his imagination, and 


had forgotten himſelf for a moment. So far his 


taſte evidently departs from the true ſtandard ; and 
of conſequence loſes all credit and authority. 
It is well known, that in all queſtions, ſubmit- 
ted to the underſtanding, prejudice is deſtructive 
of ſound judgment, and perverts all operations of 
the intellectual faculties : It is no lefs contrary to 
good taſte; nor has it lefs influence to corrupt our 
ſentiment of beauty. It belongs to good ſenſe to 
check its influence in both caſes; and in this rel- 
pea, as well as in many others, reaſon, if not 
an eſſential part of taſte, is at leaſt requiſite to the 
operations of this latter faculty. In all the nobler 
productions of genius, there is a mutual relation 


and correſpondence of parts; nor can either the 


beauties or blemiſhes be perceived by him, whoſe 
thought is not capacious enough to comprehend 
all thoſe parts, and compare them with each other, 
in order to perceive the conſiſtence and unifor- 


mity of the whole. Every work of art has alſo 


à certain 
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a certain end or purpoſe, for which it is calcu- 
lated; and is to be deemed more or leſs perfect, 


as it is more or leſs fitted to attain this end. The 


inſtruct, of poetry to pleaſe by means of the pal- 
ſions and the imagination. Theſe ends we muſt 
carry conſtantly in our view, when we peruſe any 
performance; and we muſt be able to judge how 
far the means employed are adapted to their reſ- 
pective purpoſes. Beſides every kind of compo- 
fition, even the moſt poetical, is nothing but a 


chain of propoſitions and reaſonings ; not always, 


indeed, the juſteſt and moſt exact; but ſtill plau- 
ſible and ſpecious, however diſguiſed by the co- 
louring of the imagination. The perſons introduc- 
ed in tragedy and epic poetry, muſt be repreſent- 
ed as reaſoning, and thinking, and concluding, and 
acting, ſuitably to their character and circumſtan- 
ces; and without judgment, as well as taſte and 
invention, a poet can never, hope to ſucceed in 
ſo delicate an undertaking. Not to mention, that 
the ſame excellence' of faculties which contributes 
to the improvement of reaſon, the ſame clearneſs 
of conception, the ſame exactneſfs of diſtinction, 
the ſame vivacity of apprehenſion, are eſſential to 
the operations of true taſte, and are its infallible 
concomitants. It ſeldom, or never happens, that a 
man of ſenſe, who has experience in any art, cannot 
judge of its beauty; and it is no leſs rare to meet 
with a man who has a juſt taſte without a ſound un- 
derſtanding. 

Thus, though the principles of taſte be univerſal, 
and nearly, if not entirely, the ſame in all men; 
yet few are qualified to give judgment on any work 
of art, or eſtabliſh their own ſentiment as the, ſtand- 
ard of beauty. The organs of internal ſenſation are 
ſeldom ſo perfect as to allow the general principles 


their full play, and produce a feeling correſpondent 
Vol. I. 8 to 
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. to thoſe principles. They either labour under ſome 
defect, or are vitiated by ſome diforder : and by that 
means, excite a ſentiment, which may be pronounced 
erroneous: When' the critic has no delicacy, he judges 

without any diſtinction, and is only affected by the 
groſſer and more palpable qualities of the object: The 


finer touches paſs unnoticed and diſregarded. Where 
he is not aided by practice, his verdict is attended with 


confuſion and heſitation. Where no compariſon has 


been employed, the moſt frivolous beauties, ſuch as 
tather merit the name of defects, are the object of his 
admiration. Where he lies under the influence of 
prejudice, all his natural ſentiments are perverted, 
Where good ſenſe is wanting, he is not qualified to 
_ diſcern the beauties of deſign and reaſoning, which 
are the higheſt and moſt excellent. Under ſome or 
other of theſe imperfections, the generality of men 
labour ; and hence a true judge in the finer arts is 
obſerved, even during the moſt poliſhed ages, to 
be fo rare a character: Strong ſenſe, united to deli- 
cate ſentiment, improved by practice, perfected by 
compariſon, and cleared of all prejudice, can alone 
entitle critics to this valuable character; and the 
joint verdict of ſuch, wherever they are to be found, 
is the true ſtandard of taſte and beau xp. 
But where are ſuch critics to be found? By what 

marks are they to be known? How diſtinguiſh them 
from pretenders? Theſe queſtions are embarraſling ; 
and ſeem to throw us back into the ſame uncertain- 
ty, from which, during the courſe of this eſſay, we 
have endeavoured to extricate ourſelves. 

But if we conſider the matter aright, theſe are 
queſtions of fact, not of ſentiment. Whether an) 
particular perſon be endowed with good ſenſe and a 
delicate imagination, free from prejudice, may often 
be the ſubject of diſpute, and be liable to great dil- 
cuſſion and enquiry : But that ſuch a character is va- 
luable and eſtimable will be agreed in by all 1 00 
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kind. Where theſe doubts occur, men can do no 


more than in other diſputable queſtions, which are 
ſubmitted to the underſtanding : They muſt produce 
the beſt arguments, that their invention ſuggeſts to 
mem; they muſt acknowledge a true and deciſive, 
ſtandard to exiſt ſomewhere, to wit, real exiſtence 
and matter of fact; and they muſt have indulgence to 
ſuch as differ from them in their appeals to this ſtand- 
ard. It is ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe, if we 
have proved, that the taſte of all individuals is not 
upon an equal footing, and that ſome men in gene- 
ral, however difficult to be particularly pitched upon, 


will be acknowledged by univerſal ſentiment to have 


a preference above other s. 
But in reality the difficulty of finding, even in par- 


ticulars, the ſtandard of taſte, is not ſo great as it is 


repreſented. Though in ſpeculation, we may readi- 
ly avow a certain criterion in ſcience and deny it in 
ſentiment, the matter is found in practice to be much 


more hard to aſcertain in the former caie than in the 


latter. Theories of abſtract philoſophy, ſyſtems of 
profound theology, have prevailed during one age : 
In a ſucceſſive period, theſe have been univerſally 
exploded : Their abſurdity has been detected: Other 
theories and ſyſtems have ſupplied their place, which 
again gave place to their ſucceflors : And nothing 
has been experienced more liable to the revolutions 
of chance and faſhion than theſe pretended deciſions 
of ſcience. The caſe is not the ſame with the beau- 
ties of eloquence and poetry. Juſt expreſſions of 
paſſion and nature are ſure, after a little time, to 
gain public applauſe, which they maintain for ever. 
Ariſtotle, and Plato, and Epicurus, and Deſcartes, 
may ſucceſſively yield to each other: But Terence 
and Virgil maintain an univerſal, undiſputed empire 
over the minds of men. The abſtra& philoſophy of 
Cicero has loſt its credit: The vehemence of his ora- 
tory is ſtill the object of our admiration. - 
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Though men of delicate taſte be rare, they are ta. 
ſily to be diſtinguiſhed in ſociety, by the ſoundneſs of 
their underſtanding and the ſuperiority of their fa. 
culties above the reſt of mankind. The aſcendant, 
which they acquire, gives a prevalence to that lively 
approbation, with which they receive any produdi. 
ons of genius, and renders it generally predominant, 
Many men, when left to themſelves, have but a faint 
and dubious perception of beauty, who yet are capable 
of reliſhing any fine ſtroke, which is pointed out to 
them. Every convert to the admiration of the real 
poet or orator is the cauſe of ſome new converſion, 
And though prejudices may prevail for a time, they 
never unite in celebrating any rival to the true ge- 
nius, but yield at laſt to the force of nature and juſt 
ſentiment. Thus, though a civilized nation may 
eaſily be miſtaken in the choice of their admired 

hiloſopher, they never have been found long to err, 

intheir affection for a favourite epic or tragic author. 
But notwithſtanding all our endeavours to fix a 


ſtandard of taſte, and reconcile the diſcordant appre- 


henſions of men, there ſtill remain two ſources of 
variation, which are not ſufficient indeed to con- 
found all the boundaries of beauty and deformity, 
but will often ſerve to produce a difference in the 
degrees of our approbation or blame. The one | 
the different humours of particular men; the other, 
the particular manners and opinions of our age and 
country. The general principles of taſte are uniform 
in human nature: Where men vary in their judg- 
ments, ſome defect or perverſion in the faculties may 
commonly be remarked ; proceeding either from 
prejudice, from want of practice, or want of delica- 
cy; and there is juſt reaſon for approving one talte, 
and condemning another. But where there is ſuch 3 
diverſity in the internal frame or external ſituation 
as is entirely blameleſs on both ſides, and leaves n0 
room to give one the preference above the other * 
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that caſe a certain degree of diverſity in judgment is 
unavoidable, and we ſeek in vain for a ſtandard, by 
which we can reconcile the contrary ſentiments. 

A young man whoſe paſſions are warm, will be 
more ſenſibly touched with amorous and tender 
images, than a man more advanced in years, who 
takes pleaſure in wiſe, philoſophical reflections con- 
cerning the conduct of life and moderation of the 
paſſions. At twenty, Ovid may be the favourite au- 
thor ; Horace at forty ; and perhaps Tacitus at fifty. 
Vainly would we, in ſuch caſes, endeavour to enter 
into the ſentiments of others, and diveſt - ourſelves 
of thoſe propenſities, which are natural to us. We 
chooſe our favourite author as we do our friend, from 
a conformity of humour and diſpoſition. Mirth or 
paſſion, ſentiment or reflection; whichever of theſe 
moſt predominates in our temper, it gives us a pe- 
culiar ſympathy with the writer, who reſembles us. 


mother with the tender; a third with raillery. One 
has a ſtrong ſenſibility to blemiſhes, and is extremely 
ſtudious of correctneſs: Another has a more lively 
feeling of beauties, and pardons twenty abſurdities 
and defects for one elevated pathetic ſtroke. The 


and energy; that man is delighted with a copious, 
rich, and harmonious expreſſion. Simplicity is af. 
fected by one; ornament by another. Comedy, 
tragedy, ſatire, odes, have each its partizans,, who 
prefer that particular ſpecies of writing to all others, 
lt is plainly an error in a critic, to confine his appro- 
dation to one ſpecies or ſtyle of writing, and con- 
demn all the reſt. But it is almoſt impoſſible not to 
feel a predilection for that which ſuits our particu- 
lar turn and diſpoſition. Such preferences are in- 
nocent and unavoidable, and can never reaſonably 
de the object of diſpute, becauſe there is no ſtandard, 
by which they can be decided. . 
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One perſon is more pleaſed with the ſublime ; 


ar of this man is entirely turned towards conciſeneſs 
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For a like reaſon, we are more pleaſed, in the 
courſe of our reading, with pictures and cha. 
racters, that reſemble objects which are found 
in our own age or country, than with thoſe 
which deſcribe a different ſet of cuſtoms. It i; 
not without ſome effort, that we reconcile our. 
ſelves to the ſimplicity of ancient manners, and 
behold princefles carrying water from the ſpring, 

and kings and heroes dreſſing their own victu. 
als. We may allow in general, that the repre- 
ſentation of ſuch manners is no fault in the 
author nor deformity in the piece; but we are 
not ſo fenfibly touched with them. For this 
reaſon, comedy is not eaſily transferred from one 
age or nation to another. A Frenchman or Eng- 
lihman is not pleaſed with the Andria of Le. 
rence, or Clitia of Machiavel; where the fine 
lady, upon whom all the play turns, never once 
appears to the ſpectators, but is always kept be. 
hind the ſcenes, ſuitably to the reſerved hu- ſe 
mour of the ancient Greeks and modern Ital. en 


ans. A man of learning and reflection can wa 
make allowance for theſe peculiarities of man- hu 
ners; but a common audience can never diveſt ch 
themſelves ſo far of their uſual ideas and ſenti- Ml ©* 
ments, as to reliſh pictures which no wiſe. reſem- WM ©? 
ble them. 8 the 
Byt here there occurs a refleQion, which may, the 
perhaps, be uſeful in examining the celebrated as 
controverſy concerning ancient and modern learn. 2! 
ing; where we often find the one fide excuſing *k 
any ſeeming abſurdity in the ancients from the 5 


manners of the age, and the other refufing to 
admit this excuſe, or at leaſt, admitting it only Ml '" 
as an apology for the author, not for the per- | 
formance. In my opinion, the proper boundaries 7 
in this ſubject have ſeldom been fixed between 
the contending parties. Where any innocent pe- 
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culiarities of manners are repreſented, ſuch as 
thoſe above mentioned, they ought certainly to 
be admitted; and a man who is ſhocked with 
them, gives an evident proof of falſe delica- 
cy and refinement. The poet's monument more 
durable than braſs, muſt fall to the ground like 
common brick or clay, were men to make no 
allowance for the continual revolutions of man- 
ners and cuſtoms, and would admit of nothing 
but what was ſuitable to the prevailing faſhion, 
Muſt we throw aſide the pictures of our an- 
ceſtors, becauſe of their ruffs and fardingales ? 
But where the ideas of morality and decency 
alter from one age to another, and where vi- 
cious manners are deſcribed, without being mark- 
ed with the proper characters of blame and dif- 
approbation 3 this muſt be allowed to disfigure 
the poem, and to be a real deformity. I can- 
not, nor is it proper I ſhould, enter into ſuch 
ſentiments 3 and however I may excuſe the poet, 
on account of the manners of his age, I ne- 
ver can reliſh the compoſition. The want of 
humanity and of decency, ſo conſpicuous in the 
characters drawn by ſeveral of the ancient po- 
ets, even ſometimes by Homer- and the Greek 
tragedians, diminiſhes conſiderably the merit of 
their noble performances, and gives modern au- 
thors an advantage over them, We are not in- 
tereſted in the __ and ſentiments of ſuch 
rough heroes: We are diſpleaſed to find the he 
mits of vice and virtue ſo much confounded ; . 
And whatever indulgence we may give to the 
writer on account of his prejudices, we cannot 
prevail on ourſelves to enter into his ſentiments, 
or bear an affection to characters, which we plain- 
ly diſcover to be blameable. „ 

The caſe is not the ſame with moral princi- 
ples, as with ſpeculative opinions of any kind. 
I Theſe 
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Theſe are in continual flux and revolution. The, 
fon embraces a_ different ſyſtem from the fa. 
ther. Nay, there ſcarcely is any man, who can 
boaſt of great conſtancy and uniformity in this 
particular. Whatever ſpeculative errors may be 
found in the polite writings of any age or'coun- 
try, they detract but little from the value of 
thoſe compoſitions. There needs but a certain 
turn of thought or imagination to make us en- 
ter into all the opinions, which then prevailed, 
and reliſh the ſentiments or concluſions derived 
from them. But a very violent effort is requi- 
ſite to change our judgment of manners, and 
excite ſentiments -of approbation or- blame, love or 
hatred, different from thoſe to which the mind 
from long cuſtom has been familiarized. And 
-where a man is confident of the rectitude of that 
moral ſtandard, by which he judges, he is juſtly 
jealous of it, and will not pervert the ſentiments 
of his heart for a moment, in complaiſance to any 
writer whatſoever. )%%ͤ TRORCS 
Of all ſpeculative errors, thoſe, which regard 
religion, are the moſt excuſable in compoſitions 
of genius; nor is it ever permitted to 'judge of 
the civility or wiſdom of any people, or even of 
ſingle perſons, by the groſſneſs or refinement of 
their theological principles. The ſame good ſenſe, 
that directs men in the ordinary occurrences of 
life, is not hearkened to in religious matters, 
which are ſuppoſed to be placed altogether above 
the cognizance of human reaſon. On this ac- 
count, all the abſurdities of the pagan ſyſtem of 
theology muſt be overlooked by every critic, who 
would pretend to form a juſt notion of ancient 
poetry; and our poſterity, in their turn, muſt 
have the ſame indulgence to their forefathers.— 
No religious principles can ever be imputed a8 
a fault to any poct, while they remain merely 
principles, 
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principles, and take not ſuch ſtrong poſſeſſion of 
bis heart, as to lay him under the imputation of 
bigotry or ſuperſtition. Where that happens, they 
confound the ſentiments of morality; and alter the 
natural boundaries of ' vice and virtue They are 
therefore eterhal blemiſhes, according to the princi- 
ple above-mentioned; nor are the prejudices and 
falſe opinions of the age fufficient to juſtify them. 
It is eſſential to the Roman catholic religion to in- 
ſpire a violent hatred of every other worſhip,” and to 
repreſent" all pagans, mahometans, and heretics as 
the objects of divine wrath and vengeance. Such. 
ſentiments, though they are in reality very blame- 
able, are conſidered as virtues by the zealots of that 
communion, and are repreſented in their tragedics 
and epic poems as a kind of divine heroiſm. This 
bigotry has disfigured two-very fine tragedies of the 
French theatre, Polieucte and Athalia ; where an in- 
temperate zeal for particular modes of worſhip is 
ſet off with all the pomp imaginable, and forms the 
predominant character of the heroes. What is 
„this,“ ſays the ſublime Joad to Joſabet, finding 
her in diſcourſe with Mathan, the prieſt of Baal, 
Does the daughter of David ſpeak to this traitor ? 
Are you not afraid, leſt the earth ſhould open and 
pour forth flames to devour you both? Or leſt 
* theſe holy walls ſhould fall and cruſh you toge- 
ther? What is his purpoſe ? Why comes that ene- 
« my of God hither to poiſon the air, which we 
“ breathe, with his horrid preſence?” Such ſenti- 
ments are received with. great applauſe on the thea- 
tre of Paris; but at London the ſpectators would be 
full as much pleaſed to hear Achilles tell Agamem- 
non, that he was a dog in his forehead, and a deer 
in his heart, or Jupiter threaten Juno with a ſound 
drubbing, if ſhe will not be quiet. 
Religious principles are alſo a blemiſh in any 
polite compoſition, when they riſe up to ſuperſtiti- 
1 on, 
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on, and intrude themſelves into every ſentiment, 
however remote from any connection with religi. 
on. It is no excuſe for the poet, that the cul. 
roms of his country had burthened life with ſo 
many religious ceremonies and obſervances, that 
no part of it was exempt from that yoke. Tt muſt 
for ever be ridiculous in Petrarch to compare his 
miſtreſs, Laura, to Jeſus Chriſt. Nor is it leſs ri- 
diculous in that agreeable libertine, Boccace, very 
ſeriouſly to give thanks to God Almighty and the 
ladies, for their aſſiſtance in delending him _ 
his enemies. 
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| Of CoMMERCE. 


T HE greater part of mankind may be divid- 
ed into two claſſes; that of /ha/low thinkers, who 
fall ſhort of the truth; and that of abſru/e think- 
ers, who go beyond it. The latter claſs are by 
far the moſt rare: and I may add, by far the moſt 
uſeful and valuable. They ſuggeſt hints, at leaſt, 
and ſtart difficulties, which they want, perhaps, 
{kill to purſue ; but which may produce fine diſ- 
coveries, when handled by men who have a more 
juſt way of thinking, At worſt, what they ſay is 
uncommon ; and if it ſhould coſt ſome pains to 
comprehend it, one has, however, the pleaſure of 
hearing ſomething that is new. An author is little 
to be valued, who tells us nothing but what we 
can learn from every coffee-houſe converſation. - 
All people of ſhallow 3 are apt to decry 
even thoſe of /o/id underſtanding, as ab/truſe think- 
ers, and metaphyſicians, and refiners ; and —_ 
3 
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will allow any thing to be juſt which is beyond 
their own weak conceptions. There are ſome caſes, 
I own, where an extraordinary refinement affords 
a ſtrong preſumption of falſhood, and where no 
reaſoning is to be. truſted but what is natural and 
_ Ealy. When a man deliberates concerning. his 
conduct in any particular affair, and forms ſchemes 
in politics, trade, ceconomy, or any buſineſs in life, 
he never ought to draw his arguments too fine, or 
connect too long a chain of conſequences together. 
Something is ſure to happen, that will diſconcert 
his reaſoning, and produce an event different from 
what he expected. But when 'we reaſon upon ge- 


neral ſubjects, one may juſtly affirm, that our ſpe- 


culations can ſcarcely ever be too fine, provided they 
be juſt ; and that the difference between a common 
man and a man of genius is chiefly ſeen in the ſhal- 
© lownels or depth of the principles upon which they 
proceed. General reaſonings ſeem intricate, merely 
becauſe they are general ; nor is it eaſy for the 
bulk of mankind to diſtinguiſh, in a great number 
of particulars, that common circumſtance. in which 
they all agree, or to extract it, pure and unmixed, 
from the other ſuperfluous circumſtances. Every 
judgment or concluſion, with them, is particu- 


lar. They cannot enlarge their view to thoſe uni- 
verſal propoſitions, which comprehend under them 


an infinite number of individuals, and include a 


whole ſcience in a ſingle theorem. Their eye is 
confounded with ſuch an extenſive proſpect; and 


the concluſions, derived from it, even though clear- 
ly expreſſed, ſeem intricate and obſcure. But how- 
" ever intricate they may ſeem, it is certain, that 
general principles, if juſt and ſound, muſt always 
prevail in the general courſe of things, though they 
may fail in particular cafes ; and it is the chief bu- 
ſineſs of philoſophers to regard the general courſe 
of things. I may add, that it is alſo the * 2 
ineſs 
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ſineſs of politicians; eſpecially in the domeſtic go- 
vernment of the ſtate, where the public good, which 


is, or ought to be their object, depends on the 


concurrence of a multitude of cauſes ; not as in 
foreign politics, on accidents and chances, and the 
caprices of a few ' perſons. This therefore makes 
the difference between particular deliberations and 
general reaſonings, and renders ſubtility and refine- 
ment much more ſuitable to the Jatter than to 
the former. 

I thought this introduction neceſſary before the 
following diſcourſes on commerce, money, intereſt,: ba- 
lance of trade, &c. where, perhaps, there will oc- 
cur ſome principles which are uncommon, and which 
may ſeem too refined and ſubtile for ſuch vulgar 
ſubjects. If falſe, let them be rejected: But no 
one ought to entertain a prejudice againſt them, 
merely becauſe they are out of the common road. 

The greatneſs of a ſtate, and the happineſs of 
its ſubjects, how independent ſoever they may be 
ſuppoſed in ſome reſpects, are commonly allowed 
to be inſeparable with regard to commerce ; and 
as private men receive greater ſecurity, in the 
poſſeſſion of their trade and riches, from the pow- 
er of the public, ſo the public becomes power- 


= 


ful in proportion to the opulence and extenſive com- 


merce of private men. This maxim is true in ge- 
neral; though I cannot forbear thinking, that it 
may poſſibly admit of exceptions, and that we often 
eſtabliſh it with too little reſerve and limitation. There 
may be ſome circumſtances, where the commerce and 
riches and luxury of individuals, inſtead of adding 


ſtrength to the public, will ſerve only to thin its 
armies, and diminiſh its authority among the neigh- 


bouring nations. Man is a very variable being, and 


luſceptible of many different opinions, principles, and. 


rules of conduct. What may be true, while he 


adheres to one way of thinking, will be found falſe, 


when 


— 
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ners and opinions. 

The bulk of every. ſtate may be Srided. into 
buſbandmen and manufacturerr. The former are em. 
ployed in the culture of the land; the latter works 
up the materials furniſhed by the former, into all 
the commodities which are neceſſary or ornamen. 
tal to human life. As ſoon as men quit their 
ſavage ſtate, where they live chiefly by hunting and 
- fiſhing, they muſt fall into theſe two claſſes; tho 
the arts of agriculture employ at firſt the "mot 
numerous part of the ſociety.*, Time and expe. 
TIence improve ſo much theſe arts, that the land 
may. .caſily maintain a much greater number of 
men, than thoſe who are immediately employed 
in its culture, or who furniſh the more neceſ- 
ſary manufactures to ſuch as are ſo employed. 

If theſe ſuperfluous hands apply themſelves to 
the finer arts, which are commonly denominated 
the arts of luxury, they add to the happineſs of the 
ſtate ;' ſince. they afford to many the opportunity 
of receiving enjoyments, with which. they would 
otherwiſe have been unacquainted. But may not 
another -ſcheme be propoſed for the employment” 
of thefe ſuperfluous hands? May not the ſovereign 
lay claim to them,, and employ them in fleets and 
_ armies, to encreaſe the dominions of the ſtate 
abroad, and ſpread its fame over diſtant nations? 
It is 8 that the fewer deſires and wants are 


found in the proprietors and labourers of * 
8 | | | | e 


3 Mon. Melon, in his political eſſay on commerce, aſſert 
| that even at preſent, if you divide France into 20 parts, 16 
are labourers or peaſants ; two only artizans ; one belonging to 
the law, church and military ; ; and one merchants, financiers, 
and bourgeois. This calculation is certainly very erronequs. 
In France, England, and indeed moſt parts of Europe, half 
of the inhabitants live in cities; and even of thoſe who live 
If 9 9 country, a great number are , perhaps above 4 
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the fewer hands do they employ ; and conſequent- 
ly the ſuperfluities of the land, inſtead of main- 
taining tradeſmen and manufacturers, may ſupport 
fleets and armies to a much greater extent, than 
where a great many arts are required to miniſter 
to the luxury of particular perſons. Here there- 
fore ſeems to be a kind of oppoſition between the 
greatneſs of the ſtate and the happineſs of the ſub- 
jet. A ſtate is never greater than when all its 
ſuperfluous hands are employed in the ſervice of 
the public. The eaſe and convenience of private 
perſons require, that theſe hands ſhould be em- 
ployed in their ſervice. The one can never be 
ſatisfied, but at the expence of the other. As the 
ambition -of the ſovereign muſt entrench on the 
luxury of individuals; ſo the luxury of individuals 
muſt diminiſh the force, and check the ambition 
of the ſovereign. : | \ | 
Nor is this reaſoning merely chimerical ; but 
is founded on hiſtory and experience. The repub- 
lic of Sparta was certainly more powerful than 
any ſtate now in the world, conſiſting of an equal 
number of people; and this was owing entirely 
to the want of commerce and luxury. The He- 
lotes were the labourers: The Spartans were the 
ſoldiers or gentlemen. It is evident, that the 
labour of the Helotes could not have maintained ſo 
great a number of Spartans, had theſe latter liv- 
ed in eaſe and delicacy, and given employment 
„ to a great variety of trades and manufactures. The 
e like policy may be remarked in Rome. And in- 
deed, throughout all ancient hiſtory, it is obſer- 
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6 vable, that the ſmalleſt republics raiſed and main- 
8 tained greater armies, than ſtates conſiſting of tri- 
55 ple the number of inhabitants are able to ſupport 


17 at preſent. It is computed, that in all European 
v6 nations, the proportion between ſoldiers and peo- 


a ple does not exceed one to a hundred. But we 
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read, that the city of Rome alone, with its ſmall 
territory, raiſed and maintained, in early time, 
ten legions againſt the Latins. Athens, the whole 
of whoſe. dominions was not larger than York. 
ſhire, ſent to the expedition againſt Sicily near for. 
ty thouſand men . Dionyſius the elder, it i; 
faid, maintained a ſtanding army of a hundred 
thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe, beſides 3 
large fleet of four hundred fail f; though his ter. 
ritories extended no farther than the city of Sy- 
racuſe, about a third of the iſland of Sicily, and 
ſome ſea- port towns and garriſons on the coaſt of 
Italy and Illyricum. It is true, the ancient ar- 
mies, in time of war, ſubſiſted much upon plun- 
der in their turn? which was a more ruinous 
way of levying a tax, than any other that could 
be deviſed. In ſhort, no probable reaſon can be 
aſſigned for the great power of the more ancient 
ſtates above the modern, but their want of com. 
merce and luxury. Few artizans were maintain. 
ed by the labour of the farmers, and therefore 
more ſoldiers might live upon it. Livy ſays, that 
Rome, in his time, would find it difficult to raiſe 
as large an army as that which, in her early days, 
ſhe ſent out againſt the Gauls and Latins 1. In- 
ſtead of thoſe ſoldiers who fought for liberty and 
empire in Camillus's time, there were, in Augul- 
tus's days, muſicians, painters, cooks, players, and 
tailors; and if the land was equally cultivated at 
both periods, it could certainly maintain equal num- 
bers in the one profeſſion as in the other. The) 
add nothing to the mere neceſſaries of life, in 
the latter period more than in the former. 


„ Thucydides, lib. vii. | 
+ Diod. Sic. lib. vii. This account, I own, is ſomewhat 


ſaſpicious, not to ſay worſe ; chiefly becauſe this army was 


not compoſed of citizens, but of mercenary forces. | 
t Titi Livii, lib. vii. cap. 24. Adeo in, quz labora- 
mus,” ſays he, ** fola crevimus, divitias luxuriemque.“ 
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tinually in arms. 
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[t is natural on this occaſion to aſk, whether 
ſovereigns may not return to the maxims of an- 
cient policy, and conſult their own intereſt in this 


teſpect, more than the happineſs of their ſubjects? 


] anſwer, that it appears to me, almoſt impoſſi- 


ble; and that becauſe ancient policy was violent, 


and contrary to the more natural and uſual courſe 
of things. It is well known with what peculiar 
laws Sparta was governed, and what a prodigy 
that republic 1s juſtly eſteemed by every one, who 
has conſidered human nature as it has diſplayed 


itſelf in other nations, and other ages. Were the 


teſtimony of hiſtory leſs poſitive and circumſtan- 


tial, ſuch a government would appear a mere phi- 


lofophicaÞ® whim or fiction, and impoſſible ever to 
be reduced to practice. And though the Roman 
and other ancient republics were ſupported on 
principles ſomewhat more natural, yet was there 
an extraordinary concurrence of circumſtances to 
make them ſubmit to ſuch grievous burthens. They 
were free ſtates; they were ſmal] ones; and the 
age being martial, all their neighbours were con- 
Freedom naturally begets pub- 
lic ſpirit, eſpecially in ſmall ſtates; and this pub- 
lic ſpirit, this amor patriæ, muſt encreaſe, when 
the public is almoſt in continual alarm, and men 
are obliged, every moment, to expoſe themſelves to 
the greateſt dangers for its defence. A continu- 
al ſucceſſion of wars makes every citizen a fol- 
dier: He takes the field in his turn: And dur- 
ing his ſervice he is chiefly maintained by him- 
ſelf. This ſervice” is indeed equivalent to a hea- 
vy tax; yet is it leſs felt by a people addicted 
to arms, who fight for honour and revenge more 


than pay, and are unacquainted with gain and 
Not to mention 


induſtry as well as pleaſure *. 
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the great equality of fortunes among the inhahi. 
tants of the ancient republics, where every field, 
belonging to a different proprietor, was able to 
maintain a family, and render the number of ci. 
tizens very conſiderable, even without trade and 
manufactures. 8 
But though the want of trade and manu. 
factures, among a free and very martial peo- 
ple, may ſometimes have no other effect than 
to render the public more powerful, it is certain, 
that, in the common courſe of human affairs, it 
will have a quite contrary tendency. Sovereigns 
mult take mankind as they find them, and can- 
Not pretend to introduce any violent change in 
their principles and ways of thinking. A lon 
courſe of time, with a variety of accidents and cir- 
cumſtances, are requiſite to produce thoſe great 
revolutions, which ſo much diverſify the face of 
human affairs. And the leſs natural any ſet of 
principles are, which ſupport a particular fociety, 
the more difficulty will a legiſlator meet with in 
raiſing and cultivating them. It is his beſt po- 
licy to comply with the common bent of man- 
kind, and give it all the improvements of which 
it is ſuſceptible. Now, according to the moſt na- 
tural courſe of things, induſtry and arts and trade 
encreaſe the power of the ſovereign as well as the 
happineſs of the ſubjects ; and that policy is vio- 
lent, which aggrandizes the public by the poverty 
of individuals. This will eafily appear from a few 
conſiderations, which will preſent to us the con- 
ſequences of floth and barbarity. = 
Where manufactures and mechanic arts are not 
cultivated, the bulk of the people muſt apply them- 
ſelves to agriculture ; and if their ſkill and induſ- 
try encreaſe, there muſt ariſe a great ſuperfluity 
from their labour beyond what ſuffices to main- 
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tain them. They have no temptation, therefore, 
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to encreaſe their ſkill and induſtry ; ſince they can- 
not exchange that ſuperfluity for any commodi- 
ties, which may ſerve either to their pleaſure or 
vanity. A habit of indolence naturally prevails. 
The greater part of the land lies uncultivated. 
What is cultivated, yields not its utmoſt for want 
of {kill and aſſiduity in the farmers. If at any 
time the public exigencies require, that great num- 
bers ſhould be employed in the public ſervice, the 
labour of the people furniſhes now no ſuperflui- 
ties, by which theſe numbers can be maintained. 
The labourers cannot encreaſe their {kill and in- 
duſtry on a ſudden. Lands uncultivated cannot 
be brought into tillage for ſome years. The armies, 
mean while, muſt either make ſudden and vio- 
lent conqueſts, or diſband for want of ſubſiſtence. 
A regular, attack or defence, therefore, is not 
to be expected from ſuch a people, and their ſol- 
diers muſt” be as ignorant and unſkilful as their 
farmers and manufacturers. 

Every thing in the world is purchaſed by la- 


bour; and our paſſions are the only cauſes of la- 


bour. When a nation abounds in manufactures 
and mechanic arts, the proprietors of land, as well 
as the farmers, ſtudy agriculture as a ſcience, and 
redouble their induſtry and attention. The ſu- 
perfluity, which ariſes from their labour, is nor 
loſt; but is exchanged with manufactures for thoſe 
commodities, which men's luxury now makes them 
covet. By this means, land furniſhes a great deal 
more of the neceſſaries of life, than what ſuffices 
for thoſe who cultivate it. In times of peace and 


tranquility, this ſuperfluity goes to the maintenance 
of manufacturers, and the improvers of liberal arts. - 


But it eaſy for the public to convert many of theſe 
manufacturers into foldiers, and maintain them by 
that ſuperfluity, which ariſes from the labour of the 
farmers. Accordingly we find, that this is the caſe 
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in all civilized governments. When the ſovereign 


raiſes an army, what is the conſequence ? He im. 
poſes a tax. This tax obliges all the people to 
retrench what is leaſt neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence, 
Thoſe, who labour in ſuch commodities, muſt either 

enliſt in the troops, or turn themſelves to agriculture, 
and thereby oblige ſome labourers to enliſt for 


' want of buſineſs. And to conſider the matter ah. 


ſtractedly, manufactures encreaſe the power of the 
ſtate only as they ſtore up ſo much labour, and that 
of a kind to which the public may lay claim, with- 
out depriving any one of the neceflaries of life. 
The more labour, therefore, is employed beyond 
mere neceſſaries, the more powerful is any ſtate; 
ſince the perſons engaged in that labour may ea- 
ſily be converted to the public ſervice. In a ſtate 
without manufaCtures, there may be the ſame num- 
ber of hands; but there is not the ſame quantity of 


labour, nor of the ſame kind. All the labour is 


there beſtowed upon neceffaries, which can admit of 

little or no abatement. 5 
Thus the greatneſs of the ſovereign and the hap- 
pineſs of the ſtate are, in a great meaſure, united 
with regard to trade and manufaQures. It is a 
violent method, and in moſt cafes impracticable, to 
oblige the labourer to toil, in order to raiſe from 
the land more than what ſubſiſts himſelf and fa- 
mily. Furniſh him with manufactures and commo- 
dities, and he will do it of himſelf. Afterwards you 
will find it eaſy to ſeize ſome part of his ſuper- 
fluous labour, and employ it in the public ſervice, 
without giving him his wonted return. Being ac- 
cuſtomed to induſtry, he will think this leſs griev- 
ous, than if, at once, you oblige him to an aug- 
mentation of labour without any reward. The caſe 
is the ſame with regard to the other members of the 
ſtate. The greater is the ſtock of labour of all 
kinds, the greater quantity may be taken from the 
heap, without making any ſenſible alteration in it. 
| A public 
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A public granary of corn, a ſtorehouſe of cloth, 
2 magazine of arms; all theſe muſt be allowed real 
riches and ſtrength in any ſtate. Trade and induſ- 
try are really nothing but a ſtock of labour, which, 
in times of peace and tranquillity, is employed tor 
the eaſe and ſatisfaction of individuals; but in the 
exigencies of ſtate, may, in part, be turned to pub- 

lic advantage. Could we convert a city into a kind 
of fortified camp, and infuſe into each breaſt ſo mar- 
tial a genius, and ſuch a paſhon for public good 
as to make every one willing to undergo the great- 
eſt hardſhips for the ſake of the public; theſe affec- 
tions might now, as in ancient times, prove alone a 
ſufficient ſpur to induſtry, and ſupport the com- 
munity. It would then be advantageous, as in 
camps, to baniſh all arts and luxury ; and, by re- 
ſtrictions on equipage and tables, make the proviſi- 
ons and forage laſt longer. than if the army were 
loaded with a number of ſuperfluous retainers. But 
as theſe principles are too diſintereſted and too diffi- 
cult to ſupport, it is requiſite to govern men by 


other paſſions, and animate them with a ſpirit of 


avarice and induſtry, art and luxury. The camp 


is, in this caſe, loaded with a ſuperfluous reti- 


nue; but the proviſions flow in proportionably larger, 
The harmony of the whole is ſtill ſupported ; and 
the natural bent of the mind being more complied 
with, individuals, as well as the public, find their ac- 
count in the obſervance of thoſe maxims. 
The ſame method of reaſoning will let us fee th 


advantage of foreign commerce, in augmenting the 


power of the ſtate, as well as riches and happineſs 
of the ſubject. It encreaſes the ſtock of labour in 
the nation; and the ſovereign may convert what 
ſhare of it he finds neceflary to the ſervice of the 
public. Foreign trade, by its imports, furniſhes ma- 


terials for new manufaCtures ; and by its exports, it 


produces labour in particular commodities, which 
— could 
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could not be conſumed at home. In ſhort, a king. 
dom, that has a large import and export, my} 
abound more with induſtry, and that employed upon 
delicacies and luxuries, than a kingdom which reſts 
contented with its native commodities. It is, there. 
fore, more powerful, as well as richer and happier. 
'The individuals reap the benefit of theſe comme. 
dities, ſo far as they gratify the ſenſes and appetites, 
And the public is alſo a gainer, while a greater ſtock 
of labour, is, by this means ſtored up againſt any 
public exigency ; that is, a greater number of k. 
borious men are maintained, who may be divert- 
ed to the public ſervice, without robbing any one 
of the neceſlaries, or even the chief conveniencies 
of life. 

If we conſult hiſtory, we ſhall find, that, in moſt 
nations, foreign trade has preceded any refinement 
in home manufactures, and given birth to domeſtic 
luxury. The temptation is ſtronger to make uſe of 
foreign commodities, which are ready for uſe, and 
which are entirely new to us, than to make improve- 
ments on any domeſtic commodity, which always 
advance by flow degrees, and never affect us by 
their novelty. The profit is alſo very great, in ex- 
porting what is ſuperfluous at home, and what bears 
no price, to foreign nations, whoſe ſoil or climate is 
not favourable to that commodity. Thus men be- 
come acquainted with the pleaſures of luxury and the 
profits of commerce; and their delicacy and induſtry, 
being once awakened, carry them on to farther im- 
provements, in every branch of domeſtic as well as 
foreign trade. And this perhaps is the chief advan- 
tage which ariſes from a commerce with ſtrangers. 

It rouſes men from their indolence ; and preſent— 
ing the gayer and more opulent part of the nation 
with objects of luxury, which they never before 
dreamed of, raiſes in them a deſire of a more ſplendid 


way of life than what their anceſtors enjoyed, And 
| at 
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at the ſame time, the few merchants, who poſleſs 
the ſecret of this importation and exportation, make 
great profits; and becoming rivals in wealth to the 
ancient nobility, tempt other adventurers to be- 
come their rivals in commerce. Imitation ſoon 
diffuſes all thoſe arts; while domeſtic manufacturers 
emulate the foreign in their improvements, and 
work up every home commodity to the utmoſt 
perfection of which it is ſuſceptible. Their own 
ſteel and iron, in ſuch laborious hands, become e- 
qual to the gold and rubies of the Indies. 

When the affairs of the ſociety are once brought 
to this ſituation, a nation may loſe moſt of its fo- 
reign trade, and yet continue a great and power- 
ful people. If ſtrangers will not take any particu- 
lar commodity of ours, we mutt ceaſe to labour 
in it. The ſame hands will turn themſelves to- 
wards ſome refinement in other commodities, which 
may be wanted at home. And there muſt al- 
ways be materials for them to work upon; till 
every perſon in the ſtate, who poſſeſſes riches, 
enjoys as great plenty of home commodities, and 
thoſe in as great perfection, as he deſires; which 
can never poſſibly happen. China is repreſented as 
one of the moſt flouriſhing empires in the world; 
though it has very little commerce beyond its own . 
territories. 8 

It will not, I hope, be conſidered as a ſuperflu- 
ous digreſſion, if I here obſerve, that, as the mul- 
titude of mechanical arts is advantageous, ſo is the 
great number of perſons to whoſe ſhare the pro- 
ductions of theſe arts fall. A too great diſpropor- 
tion among the citizens weakens any ſtate. Every 
perſon, if poſſible, ought to enjoy the fruits of his 
labour, in a full poſſeſſion of all the neceſlaries, 
and many of the conveniencies of life. No one 
can doubt, but ſuch an equality 1s moſt ſuitable to 
human nature, and diminiſhes much leſs from the 
happineſs of the rich than it adds to that of the 
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poor. It alſo augments the power of the ſtate, and 


makes any extraordinary taxes or impoſitions be 
paid with more chearfulneſls. Where the riches 
are engroſſed by a few, theſe muſt contribute very 
largely to the ſupplying of the public neceſſities. 
But when the riches are diſperſed among multi. 
tudes, the burthen feels light on every ſhoulder, and 
the taxes make not a very ſenſible difference on any 
one's way of living. | 

Add to this, that, where the riches are in few 
hands, theſe muſt enjoy all the power, and will 
readily conſpire. to lay the whole burthen on the 
poor, and oppreſs them ſtill farther, to the diſcou- 
ragement of all induſtry. 

In this circumſtance conſiſts the great advan- 
tage of England above any nation at preſent in 
the world, or that appears in the records of any 
ſtory. It is true, the Engliſh feel ſome diſadvan- 
tages in foreign trade by the high price of la- 
bour, which is in part the effect of the riches of 


their artiſans, as well as of the plenty of money: 


But as foreign trade is not the moſt material cir- 
cumſtance, it is not to be put in competition with 
the happineſs of ſo many millions. And if there 
were no more to endear to them that free govern- 
ment under which they live, this alone were ſuffici- 


ent. The poverty of the common people is a natu- 


ral, if not an infallible effect of abſolute monarchy; 
though I doubt, whether it be always true, on the 
other hand, that their riches are an infallible reſult 
of liberty. Liberty muſt be attended with particu- 
lar accidents, and a certain turn of thinking, in or- 
der to produce that effect. Lord Bacon, account- 
ing for the great advantages obtained by the Eng- 
Tiſh in their wars with France, aſcribes them chiefly 
to the ſuperior eaſe and plenty of the common peo- 


ple amongſt the former; yet the government of the 


two kingdoms was, at that time, pretty much alike. 
Where the labourers and artiſans are accuſtomed 


to 


8 K 


are cultivated by peaſants, who have ſcarcely bread: 
'The 
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to work for low wages, and to retain but a ſmal! 
part of the fruits of their labour, it is difficult for 


them, even in a free government, to better their 


condition, or conſpire among themſelves to height- 
en their wages. But even where they are accuſ- 
tomed to a more plentiful way of life, it is eaſy for 
the rich, in an arbitrary government, to conſpire a- 
gainſt hem, and throw the whole burthen of the 
taxes on their ſnoulders. 

It may ſeem an odd poſition, that the poverty of 
the common people in France, Italy, and Spain, is, 
in ſome meaſure, owing to the ſuperior riches of 
the ſoil and happineſs of the climate; 'yct there 
want not reaſons to juſtify this paradox. In ſuch 
a fine mould or ſoil. as that of thoſe more ſouthern 
regions, agriculture is an caſy art; and one man, 
with a couple of ſorry horſes, will be able, in a 
ſeaſon, to cultivate as much land as will pay a pret- 
ty confiderable rent to the proprictor. All the 
art, which rhe farmer knows, 1 is to leave his ground 
fallow for a year, as ſoon as it is exhauſted ; and the 
warmth of the ſun alone and temperature of the cli- 
mate enrich it, and reſtore its fertility. Such poor 


pealants, therefore, require only a ſimple mainte- ' 


nance for their labour. They have no ſtock or 
riches, which claim more; and at the ſame time, 
they are for ever dependant on their landlord, who 
gives no leaſes, nor fears that his land will be 
poiled by the ill methods of cultivation. In Eng- 
land, the land is rich, but coarſe; muſt be culti- 
rated at a great expence ; and produces flender 
crops, when not carefully managed, and by a me- 
thod which gives not the full profit but in a courſe 
of ſeveral years. A farmer, therefore, in England 
muſt have a conſiderable ſtock, and a long leaſe ; 
which beget proportional profits. The fine vine- 


yards of Champagne and Burgundy, that often 


yieid to the landlord above five pounds per acre, 
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The reaſon is, that ſuch peaſants need no ſtock but 


their own limbs, with inſtruments of huſbandry, 
which they can buy for twenty ſhillings. The far. 
mers are commonly in ſome better circumſtances 
in thoſe countries. But the grafiers are moſt a 
their eaſe of all thoſe who cultivate the land. The 
reaſon is ſtill the ſame. Men muſt have profits 
proportionable to their expence and hazard. Where 
ſo conſiderable a number of the labouring poor as 
the peaſants and farmers are in very low circum- 
ſtances, all the reſt muſt partake of their poverty, 
whether the government of that nation be monar- 
chical or republican. 2 LEY 

We may form a ſimilar remark with regard to 
the general hiſtory of mankind. What is the rea- 
ſon, why no people, living between the tropics, 
could ever yet attain to any art or civility, or reach 
even any police in their government, and any mi- 
litary diſcipline ; while few nations in the temperate 
climates have been altogether deprived of theſe ad- 
vantages ? It is probable that one cauſe of this phæ- 
nomenon 1s the warmth and equality of weather 
in the torrid zone, which render clothes and houſes 
leſs requiſite for the inhabitants, and thereby re- 
move, in part, that neceſſity, which, is the great ſpur 
to induſtry and invention. Curis acuens mortalia 
corda. Not to mention, that the fewer goods or 
poſſeſſions of this kind any people enjoy, the fewer 
quarrels are likely to ariſe amongſl them, and the 
leſs neceſſity will there be for a ſettled police or re- 
gular authority to protect and defend them from to- 
reign enemies, or from each other. | 
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Luxury is a word of an uncertain ſignifi- 
cation, and may be taken in a good as well as in 
a bad ſenſe. In general, it means great refine-. 
ment in the gratification of the ſenſes; and any 
degree of it may be innocent or blameable, accord- 
ing to the age, or country, or condition of the 
perſon. The bounds between the virtue and the 
vice cannot here be exactly fixed, more than in 
other moral ſubjects. To imagine, that the grati- 
tying of any ſenſe, or the indulging of any delica- 
cy in meat, drink, or apparel, is of itſelf a vice, 


can never enter into a head, that is not diſordered 


by the frenzies of enthuſiaſm. I have, indeed, heard 
of a monk abroad, who, becauſe the windows of 


his cell opened upon a noble proſpect, made a cove- 


nant with his eyes never to turn that way, or receive 
ſo ſenſual a gratification, And ſuch is the crime of 
drinking Champagne or Burgundy, preferably to 
[mall beer or porter. Theſe indulgences are only 


vices, when they are purſued at the expence of 
ſome virtue, as liberality or charity; in like man- 


ner as they are follies, when for them a man ru- 


ins his fortune, and reduces himſelf to want and 


beggary. Where they entrench upon no virtue, 


but 
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but leave ample ſubje&t whence to provide for. theſe 
friends, family, and every proper object of gene. Wl port! 
roſity or compaſſion, they are entirely innocent, and 
have in every age been acknowledged ſuch by al. 
molt all moraliſts. To be entirely occupied with 
the luxury of the table, for inſtance, without an 

reliſh for the pleaſures of ambition, ſtudy or, con- 
verſation, is a mark of ſtupidity, and is incompati- 
ble with any vigour of temper or genius. To con. 
fine one's expence entirely to ſuch a gratification, 
without regard to friends or family, is an indicati. 
on of a heart deſtitute of humanity or benevolence. 
But if a man reſerve time ſufficient for all lauda- 
ble purſuits, and money ſufficient for all generous 
purpoles, he is free from every ſhadow of blame 
or reproach. 

Since luxury may be conſidered either as inno- 
cent or blameable, one may be ſurprized at thoſe 
prepoſterous opinions, which have been entertained 
concerning it ; while men of libertine principles 
beſtow praiſes even on vicious luxury, and repre- 
ſent it as highly advantageous to ſociety ; and on 
the other hand, men of ſevere morals blame even 
the moſt innocent luxury, and repreſent it as the 
ſource of all the corruptions, diſorders, and fa&i- 
ons, incident to civil government. We ſhall here 
endeavour to correct both theſe extremes, by prov- 
ing, fir/t, that the ages of refinement are both the 
happieſt and moſt virtuous ; ſecondly, that wherever gr 
luxury ceaſes to be innocent, it alſo ceaſes to be be- up 
neficial; and when carried a degree too far, is a ni 
quality pernicious, though perhaps not the moſt per- bo 


nicious, to political ſociety. th 
Io prove the firſt point, we need but conſider de 
the effects of refinement both on private and on 3 
public life. Human happineſs, according to the moſt cr 
received notions, ſeems to conſiſt in three ingredi- tl 


ents; action, pleaſure, and indolence: And * , 
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theſe ingredients ought to be mixed in different pro- 
portions, according to the particular diſpoſition of 
the perſon ; yet no one ingredient can be entirely 
wanting, without deſtroying, in ſome meaſure, 
the rehſh of the whole compoſition. Indolence or 
repoſe, indeed, ſeems not of itſelf to contribute 
much to our enjoyment ; but, like ſleep, is requi- 
fite as an indulgence to the weakneſs of human 
nature, which cannot ſupport an uninterrupted 
courſe of buſineſs or pleaſure. That quick march 
of the ſpirits, which takes a man from himſelf, 
and chiefly gives ſatisfaction, does in the end ex- 
hauſt the mind, and requires ſome intervals of 


* repoſe, which, though agreeable for a moment, 


yet, if prolonged, beget a languor and lethargy, 
that deſtroys all enjoyment. Edueation, cuſtom, 
and example, have a mighty influence in turn- 
ing the mind to any of theſe purſuits; and it 
muſt be owned, that, where they promote a re- 


liſh for action and pleaſure, they are ſo far fa- 


vourable to human happineſs. In times when in- 
duſtry and the arts flouriſh, men are kept in 
perpetual occupation, and enjoy, as their reward, 
the occupation itſelf, as well as thoſe pleaſures 
which are the fruit of their labour. The mind 
acquires new vigour ; enlarges its powers and fa- 
culties; and by an aſſiduity in honeſt induſtry, 


both ſatisfies its natural appetites, and prevents the 


growth of unnatural ones, which commonly ſpring 
up, when nouriſhed by caſe and idleneſs. Ba- 
niſh thoſe arts from fociety, you deprive men 


both of action and pleaſure; and leaving no- 
thing but indolence in their place, you even 


deſtroy the reliſh of indolence, which never is a- 
greeable, but when it ſucceeds to labour, and re- 
cruits - the ſpirits, exhauſted by too much applica- 
ton, and fatigue. _ | 

Another advantage of induſtry and of refine- 


ments in the mechanical arts, is, that they com- 


monly 
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monly produce ſome refinements in the liberm; 
nor can one be carried to perfection, without be. 
ing accompanied, in ſome degree, with the other, 
The ſame age, which produces great philoſo. 
phers and politicians, renowned generals and po- 
ets, uſually abounds with ſkilful weavers, and ſhip. | 
carpenters. We cannot reaſonably expect, that a 
piece of woollen cloth will be wrought to per- 
tection in a nation, which is ignorant of aſtro. 
nomy, or where ethics are neglected. The fi. 
rit of the age affeQs all the arts; and the 
minds of men, being once rouſed from their le- 
thargy, and put into a fermentation, turn them- 
ſelves on all ſides, and carry improvements into 
every art and ſcience. Profound ignorance is to- 
tally baniſhed, and men enjoy the privilege of 
rational creatures, to think as well as to act, to 
cultivate the pleaſures of the mind as well as thoſe 
of the body. . 
| The more theſe refined arts advance, the more 
ſociable men become; nor is it poſſible, that, 
when enriched with ſcience, and poſſeſſed of a 
fund of ' converſation, they ſhould be contented 
to remain in ſolitude, or live with their fellow-ci- 
tizens in that diſtant manner, which is peculiar 
to ignorant and barbarous nations. They flock 
into cities ; love to receive and communicate know- 
ledge 3 to ſhow their wit or their breeding; WW... 
their taſte in converſation or living, in clothes or 
furniture. Curioſity allures the wiſe ; vanity the Meould 
tooliſh; and pleaſure both, Particular clubs and 
ſocieties are every where formed: Both ſexes pot: 
meet in an eaſy and ſociable manner; and the ue 
tempers of men, as well as their behaviour, refine ende 
apace. So that, beſide the improvements which = 
they receive from knowledge and the liberal arts, hays. 
it is impoſſible but they muſt feel an encreaſe ot em 
humanity, from the very habit of converſing to- Vc 


gether, and contributing to each other's PONY 
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and entertainment. Thus indu/try, knowledge, and 
humanity, are linked together by an indiſſoluble 
chain, and are found from experience as well as 
reaſon, to be peculiar to the more poliſhed, and, 
wat are commonly denominated, the more luxu- 
nous ages. | „ 

Nor are theſe advantages attended with diſad- 
nantages, that bear any proportion to them. The 
more men refine upon pleaſure, the leſs will they 
ndulge in exceſſes of any kind; becauſe nothin 
z more deſtructive to true pleaſure than ſuch ex- 
ceſſes. One may ſafely affirm, that the Tartars 
are oftener guilty of beaſtly gluttony, when they 
feaſt on their dead horſes, than European cour- 
tiers with all their refinements of cookery. And 1s 
if libertine love, or even infidelity to the mar- = 
nage-bed, be more frequent in polite ages, when 1 
t is often regarded only as a piece of gallan- 11 
try; drunkenneſs, on the other hand, is much leſs | 
common: A vice more odious, and more pernici- 
ous both to mind and body. And in this matter 
| would appeal, not only to an Ovid or Petronius, 
but to a Seneca or a Cato. We know, that 
Czar, during Catiline's conſpiracy, being neceſ- 
tated to put into Cato's hands a billet-doux, which 
diſcovered an intrigue with Servilia, Cato's own 
lter, that ſtern philoſopher threw it back to him 
with indignation ; and in the bitterneſs of his 
wrath, gave him the appellation of drunkard, as a 
term more opprobrious than that with which he 
ould more juſtly have reproached him. 

But induſtry, knowledge, and humanity, are 
not advantageous in private life alone: They dif- 
fuſe their beneficial influence on the public, and 
tender the government as great and flouriſhing 
they make individuals happy and proſpe- 
ous. The encreaſe and conſumption of all the 
dommodities, which ſerve to the ornament and 
Var. I. 3 pleaſure 
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pleaſure of life, are advantageous to ſociety; he. 
cauſe, at the ſame time that they multiply thoſe 
innocent gratifications to individuals, they are 3 
kind of _/tore-houſe of labour, which, in the exi. 
encies of ſtate, may be turned to the public 
3 In a nation, where there is no demand pur 
for ſuch ſuperfluities, men fink into indolence, K 
loſe all enjoyment of life, and are uſeleſs to the beg 
public, which cannot maintain or ſupport its fleets er 
and armies, from the induſtry of ſuch ſlothful 5? 
members. | 

The bounds of all the European kingdom pra 
are, at preſent, nearly the ſame they were two 
hundred years ago: But what a difference WM” | 
there in the power and grandeur of thoſe king. a 
doms? Which can be aſcribed to nothing but 
the encreaſe of art and induſtry. When Charle 3 


VIII. of France invaded Italy, he carried with 1 
' him about 20,000 men: Yet this armament ſo * 
exhauſted the nation, as we learn from Guiccia- . 
din, that for ſome years it was not able to make A 


ſo great an effort. The late king of France, 
in time of war, kept in pay above 400, ooo men}; 
though from Mazarine's death to his own, he was 
engaged in a courſe of wars that laſted near thir 

ty years. Gee} BRL 
This induſtry is much promoted by the knoy- 
ledge inſeparable from ages of art and refine- 
ment; as, on the other hand, this knowledge 
enables the public to make the beſt advantage dl 
the indultry of its ſubjects. Laws, order, police, 
diſcipline; theſe can never be carried to any de. 
gree of perfection, before human reaſon has refined 

itſelf by exerciſe, and by an application to tht 
more vulgar arts, at leaſt, of commerce and many: 
facture. Can we expect, that a government vil 
be well modelled by a people, who know not bot 
FX | 1 75 N to 
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to make a ſpinning-wheel, or to employ a loom to 
advantage? Not to mention, that all ignorant ages 
ate infeſted with ſuperſtition, which throws the 
government off its bias, and diſturbs men in the 
purſuit of their intereſt and happineſs, 

| Knowledge in the arts of government naturally 
1. begets mildneſs and moderation, by inſtruQing 
c STE Tk os 

men in the advantages of humane maxims above 
rigour and ſeverity, which drive ſubjects into re- 
dellion and make the return to ſubmiſſion im- 
practicable, by cutting off all hopes of pardon. 
When the tempers of men are ſoftened as well 
25 their knowledge improved, this humanity ap- 
no. ears ſtill more conſpicuous, and 1s the chief cha- 
— taderiſtic which diſtinguiſhes a civilized age from 
times of barbarity and ignorance. Factions are 


= then leſs inveterate, revolutions leſs tragical, au- 
thority leſs ſevere, and ſeditions leſs frequent. 

t OE ren forei f their eruelty; and af 

ir. Len foreign wars abate of their cruelty; and at- 
ter the field of battle, where honour and inte- 

lake : 

58 reſt ſteel men againſt compaſſion as well as fear, 

k $ the combatants: diveſt themſelves of the brute, and 


reſume the man, 

Nor need we fear, that men, by loſing their 
ferocity, will loſe their martial ſpirit, or become 
els undaunted and vigorous in defence of their 
ountry or their liberty. The arts have no ſuch 
effect in enervating either the mind or body. On 
he contrary, 7 their inſeparable attendant, 
adds new force to both. And if anger, which is 


oled to de the whet-ſtone of courage, loſes ſome- 
* hat of its aſperity, by politeneſs and refinement z 
"elif ſenſe of honour, which is a ſtronger, more con- 


ant, and more governable principle, acquires 
reſh vigour by that elevation of genius which 
riſes from knowledge and a good education. 
dd to this, that courage can, neither have any 
luration, nor be of any uſe, when not accom- 
932 5 
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panied with diſcipline and martial ſkill, which as 
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ancients remarked, that Datames was the only 
barbarian that ever knew the art of war. And 
Pyrrhus, ſeeing the Romans marſhal their army 
with ſome art and kill, ſaid with ſurprize, The/ 
barbarians have nothing barbarous in their diſc. 
pline It is obſervable, that, as the old Romans, 
by applying themſelves ſolely to war, were al- 
moſt the only uncivilized people that ever pol. 
ſeſſed military diſcipline; ſo the modern Italians 
are the only civilized people, among Europeans, 
that ever wanted courage and a martial ſpirit, 
Thoſe who would aſcribe this effeminacy of the 
Italians to their luxury, or politeneſs, or appli- 
cation to the arts, need but confider the French 
and Engliſh, whoſe bravery -is as unconteſtable, 
as their love for the arts, and their aſſiduity in 
commerce. The Italian hiſtorians give us a more 
fatisfactory reaſon for this degeneracy of their 
countrymen, They ſhew us how the ſword was 
dropped at once by all the Italian fovereigns ; 


- fubjefts, the Florentine democracy applied itfelt 


prieſts, and Naples by women. War then became 
the buſineſs of ſoldiers of fortune, who ſpared one 
another, and to the aſtoniſhment of the world, 
could engage a whole day in what they ealled 3 
battle, and return at night to their camp, without 
the leaſt bloodſhed. _ ; | 
What bas chiefly induced fevere- moraliſts to 
declaim againſt refinement in the arts, is the ex- 
_ ample of ancient Rome, which, joining, to its 
poverty and ruſticity, virtue and public ſpirit, 
roſe to ſuch a ſurprizing height of grandeur and 
liberty ; but having learned from its conquered 
provinces the Aſiatie luxury, fell into 2 
| n 


ſeldom found among 2a barbarous people. The 


while the Venetian ariſtocracy was jealous of its 


entirely to commerce; Rome was governed by 
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nd of corruption; whence aroſe ſedition and 


«vil wars, attended at laſt with the total lofs 


of liberty. All the Latin claſhes, whom we pe- 
ruſe in our infancy, are full of thefe ſentiments, 


and univerſally aſcribe the ruin of their ſtate to 
the arts and riches imported from the Eaſt: In- 
ſomuch that Salluſt repreſents a taſte for paint- 

ing as a vice, no leſs than lewdneſs and drink- 
ing. And ſo popular were theſe ſentiments, dur- 
mg the later ages of the republic, that this au- 
thor abounds in praiſes of the old rigid Roman 
virtue, though himſelf the moſt egregious in- 
ſtance of modern luxury and corruption ; ſpeaks 
contemptuouſly of the Grecian eloquence, though 
the moſt elegant writer ia the world; nay, em- 
ploys prepoſterows digreſſions and declamations 

to this purpoſe, though a model of taſte and cor- 
redneſs, 

But it would be eaſy to prove, that theſe wri- 
ters miſtook the cauſe of the diſorders in the Ro- 
man ſtate, and aſcribed to luxury and the arts, 
what really proceeded from an ill modelled go- 
vernment, and the unlimited extent of conqueſts. 
Refinement on the pleaſures and conveniencies of 
life has no natural tendency to beget venality and 
corruption. The value, wide all men put upon 
any particular pleaſure, depends on compariſon and 
experience; nor is a. porter leſs greedy of money, 
which he ſpends on bacon and brandy, than a cour- 
tier who: purchaſes champagne and ortolans. Rich- 
es are valuable at all times, and to all men; be- 
cauſe they always purchaſe pleaſures, ſuch as men 
are accuſtomed to, and deſire: Nor can any thing 
reſtrain or regulate the love of money, but a ſenſe 
of honour and virtue; which, if it be not nearly 


equal at all times, will naturally abound moſt in 


ages of knowledge and refinements 
Ok all European kingdoms, Poland ſeems the 


moſt defeCtive 1 in the arts of war as well as peace, 
mechanical 
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mechanical as well as liberal; yet it is there tha 
venality and corruption do moſt prevail. The: 
nobles ſeem to have preſerved their crown elec. 
tive for no other purpoſe, than regularly to fell it 
to the higheſt bidder. This is almoſt the only ſpe. 
cies of commerce, with which that people are ac. 
quainted. | 
The liberties of England, ſo far from decayin 
ſigce the improvements in the arts, have never flou. 
riſhed ſo much as during that period. And though 
corruption may ſeem to encreaſe of late years; 
this is chiefly to be aſcribed to our eſtabliſhed l. 
berty, when our princes have found the impoſſ. 
bility of governing without parliaments, or of ter. 
- rifying parliaments, by the phantom of prerogative. 
Not to mention, that this corruption or venality 
prevails much more among the electors than ihe 
elected; and therefore cannot juſtly be aſcribed to 
any refinements jn luxury. . 
If we conſider the matter in a proper light, 
we ſhall find, that a progreſs in the arts is u. 
ther favourable to liberty, and has a natural ten. 
dency to preſerve, if not produce a free govert- 
ment. In rude unpoliſhed nations, where the arts 
are neglected, all labour is beſtowed on the cul- 
tivation of the ground; and the whole ſociety ö 
divided into two claſſes, proprietors of land, and 
their vaſſals or tenants. The latter are necefſariy 
dependent, and fitted for ſlavery and ſubjection; 
eſpecially where they pofleſs no riches, and are not 
" valued for their knowledge in agriculture; 2 
muſt always be the caſe where the arts are negled. 
ed. The former naturally ereQ themſelves into pet 
_ ty tyrants; and muſt either ſubmit to an abſolute 
maſter, for the ſake of peace and order; or if the) 
will preſerve their independency, like the ancient 
\ barons, they muſt fall into feuds and conteſts amony 
themſelves, and throw the whole ſociety into ſuc 
if 1 confuſion, 
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confuſion, as is perhaps worſe than the moſt 
deſpotic government. But where luxury nouriſh- 
es commerce and induſtry, the peaſants, by a pro- 
per cultivation of the land, become rich and in- 
dependent; while the tradeſmen and merchants 
acquire a ſhare of the property, and draw au- 
thority and conſideration to that middling rank of 
men, who are the beſt and firmeſt baſis of pub- 
lic liberty. Theſe ſubmit not to ſlavery, like the 
pealants, from poverty and meanneſs of ſpirit ; 
and having no hopes of tyrannizing over others, 
like the barons, they are not tempted, for the 
fi. WJ fake of that gratification, to ſubmit to the tyranny 
er. of their ſovereign. They covet equal laws, 
ve, which may ſecure their property, and preſerve 
lity them from monarchical, as well as ariſtocratical 
ihe Wh tyranny. 1 
| to The lower houſe is the ſupport of our popular 
government; and all the world acknowledges, 
rht, that it owed its chief influence and confideration 
ra- ¶ to the encreaſe of commerce, which threw ſuch a 
ten. balance of property into the hands of the com- 
en. inons. How inconſiſtent then is it to blame ſo vio- 
arts WM lently a refinement in the arts, and to repreſent it 
cul- as the bane of liberty and public ſpirit ! 
Jo declaim againſt preſent times, and magnify 
and WW the virtue of remote anceſtors, is a propenſity al- 
fariy WW moſt inherent in human nature: And as the ſen- 
on; timents and opinions of civilized ages alone are 
: not WM tranſmitted to poſterity, hence it is that we meet 
vit ſo many ſevere judgments pronounced againſt 
rled-W luxury, and even ſcience; and hence it is that at 
per. preſent we give ſo ready an aſſent to them. But 
olute the fallacy is eaſily perceived, by comparing diffe- 
the rent nations that are contemporaries ; where we both 
cient g judge more impartially, and can better ſet in op- 
nong i poſition thoſe manners, with which we are ſuffici- 
ſuch ently acquainted. Treachery and cruelty, the moſt 
aſ100, | pernicious 
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pernicious and moſt odious of all vices, ſeem pecu- 


ly, therefore, have preſumed, that their own ag. 


teemed vicious. A gratification is only vicious, 


litical ſocicty. 


of his friends, and in relieving the poor; would any 
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liar to uncivilized ages; and by the refined Greek . 
and Romans were aſcribed to all the barbarouys 
nations, which ſurrounded them. They might iuf. 


ceſtors, ſo highly celebrated, poſſeſſed no greater 
virtue, and were as much inferior to their. pol. 
terity in honour and humanity, as in taſte and 
ſcience. An ancient Frank or Saxon may be 
highly extolled : But I believe every man would 
think his life or fortune much leſs ſecure in the 
hands of a Moor or Tartar, than in thoſe of a French 
or Engliſh gentleman, the rank of men the moſt ci- 
vilized in the moſt civilized nations. . 
We come now to the ſecond poſition which ve 
propoſed to illuſtrate, to wit, that, as innocent 
luxury, or a refinement in the arts and conveni- 
encies of life, is advantageous to the public; fo 
wherever luxury ceaſes to be innocent, it alſo 
ceaſes to be beneficial; and when carried a de- 
gree farther, begins to be a quality pernicious, 
though, perhaps, not the moſt pernicious, to po- 


Let us conſider what we call vicious luxury. No 
gratification, however ſenſual, can of itſelf be e 


when it engrofles all a man's expence, and leaves 
no ability for-ſuch acts of duty and generoſity 28 
are required by his ſituation and fortune. Suppoſe, 
that he correct the vice, and employ part of his ex- 
pence 1n the education of his children, in the ſupport 


prejudice reſult to ſociety ? On the contrary, the fame 
conſumption would ariſe ; and that labour, which, 
at preſent, is employed only in producing a flender 
gratification to one man, would relieve the necell- 
tous, and, beſtow ſatisfaction on hundreds. The 
ſame care and toil that raiſe a diſh of peaſe at 
Chriſtmas, would give bread to a whole _ | 

= ; | during 
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during fix months. To fay, that, without a vicious 
luxury, the labour would not have been employed at 
ali, is only to ſay, that there is ſome other defect in 
human nature, fuch as indolence, ſelfiſhneſs, inatten- 
| tion to others, for which luxury, in ſome meaſure, 
provides a remedy ; as one poiſon may be an anti- 
dote to another. But virtue, like wholeſome food, 
is better than poiſons, however correctect. | 
Suppoſe the ſame number of men, that are at pre- 
ſent in Great Britain, with the fame ſoſ and climate; 
] aſk, is it not poſſible for them to be happier, by 
the moſt perfect way of life that can be imagined, 
and by the greateft reformation that Ommipotence 
itſelf could work in their temper and diſpoſition ? To 
affert, that they cannot, appears evidently ridiculous. 
As the land 1s able to maintain more than alt its pre- 
{ent inhabitants, they could never, in ſuch a Utopian 
ſtate, feel any other ills than thoſe which arife from 
bodily ficknefs; and theſe are not the half of human 
miſeries. All other ills ſpring from ſome vice, either 
in ourſelves or others; and even many of our dif- 
eafes proceed from the fame origin. Remove the 
vices, and the ills follow. You muſt only take care 
to remove all the vices. If you remove part, you 
may render the matter worfe. By baniſhing vicious 
luxury, without curing floth and indifference to 
others, you only diminiſh induſtry in the ſtate, and 
add nothing to men's charity or their generoſity. Let 
us, therefore, reſt contented with aſſerting, that two 
oppoſite vices in a ſtate may be more advantageous 
than either of them alone ; but let us never pro- 
nounce vice in itſelf advantageous. Is it not very in- 
conſiſtent for an author to aſſert in one page, that 
moral diſtinctions are inventions of politicians for 
Public intereſt ; and in the next page maintain, that 
Vice is advantageous to the public * ? And indeed it 
ſeems upon any ſyſtem of morality, little leſs than a 
contradiction 
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| 
contradiction in terms, to talk of a vice, which i is in 


general beneficial to ſociety. 
I thought this reaſoning neceſſary, in order to 
2 ſome light to a philoſophical queſtion, which 
as been much diſputed in England. I call it a phi 
loſophica] queſtion, not a political one. For whatever 
may be the conſequence of ſuch a miraculous trans. 
formation of mankind, as would endow them with 
every ſpecies of virtue, and free them from every 
ſpecies of vice; this concerns not the magiltrate, 
who aims only at poſhbilities. He cannot cure every 
vice by ſubſtituting virtue in its place. Very often 
he can only cure one vice hy another; and in that 
caſe, he ought to prefer what is leaſt pernicious to 
ſociety. Luxury, when exceſſive, is the ſource of 
many ills ; but 1s in general preferable to floth and 
idleneſs, which would commonly ſucceed in its place, 
and are more hurtful both to private perſons and to 
the public. When ſloth reigns, a mean uncultivat- 
ed way of lite prevails amongſt individuals, without 
ſociety, without enjoyment. And if the ſovereign, 
in ſuch a ſituation, demands the ſervice of his ſub- 
jects, the labour of the ſtate ſuffices only to furniſh 
the neceflaries of life to the labourers, and can afford 
nothing to thoſe _ are employed | in the public ſer- 
VICE. 
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M ONE Y is not, properly ſpeaking, one of 
the ſubjeQs of commerce; but only the inſtrument 
which men have agreed upon to facilitate the ex- 
change of one commodity for another. It is none 
of the wheels of trade: It is the oil which renders 
the motion of the wheels more ſmooth and eaſy. If 
we conſider any one kingdom by itſelf, it is evident, 
that the greater orleſs plenty of money is of no con- 
ſequence ; ſince the prices of commodities are al- 
ways proportioned to the plenty of money, and a 
crown in Harry VII's. time ſerved the ſame purpoſe 
as a pound does at preſent. It is only the public 
which draws any advantage from the greater plenty 
of money ; and that only in its wars and negociati- 
ons with foreign ſtates. And this is the reaſon, why 
all rich and trading countries from Carthage to 
Great Britain and Holland, have employed mercena- 
ry troops, which they hired from their poorer neigh- 
bours. Were they to make uſe of their native 
ſubjects, they would find leſs. advantage from their 
ſuperior riches, and from their great plenty of gold 
and filver ; ſince the pay of all their ſervants muſt 
riſe in proportion to the public opulence. Our ſmall 

army 
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army of 20, ooo men is maintained at as great ex. 


pence as a French army twice as numerous. The 
Engliſh fleet, during the late war, required as much 
money to ſupport it as all the Roman legions, which 
kept the whole world in fubjeftron, during the time 
of the emperors *. 

The greater number of people and their greater 
induſtry are ſerviceable in all caſes; at home and 
abroad, in private, and in public. But the greater 


Plenty of money, is very limited in its uſe, and may 
even ſometimes be a loſs to a nation in its commerce 


with foreigners. 

There ſeems to be a happy concurrence of cauſes 
in human affairs, which checks the growth of trade 
and riches, and hinders them from being confined 
entirely to one people ; as might naturally at firſt 


be dreaded from the advantages of an eſtabliſhed 


commerce. Where one nation has gotten the ſtart 
of another in trade, it is very difficult for the lat- 


ter to regain the ground it has loſt ; becauſe of the 


fuperior induſtry and {kill of the former, and the 


greater ſtocks, of which its merchants are pol- 


ſeſſed, and which enable them to trade on ſo much 


ſmaller profits. But theſe advantages are compen- 


fated, in ſome meaſure, by the low price of la- 


| hour in every nation which has not an extenſive 


commerce, and does not much abound in gold 
and filver. Manufactures, therefore gradually ſhift 
their places, leaving thoſe countries and provinces 
which they have already enriched, and flying to 
others, whither they are allured by the cheapnels 
of provifions and labour ; till they have enriched 
theſe alſo, and are again baniſhed by the ſame cauſes. 
And, in general, we may obſerve, that the dear- 
neſs of every thing, from plenty of money, is a 


diſadvantage, which attends an eftabliſhed com- 


merce, and ſets bounds to it in every country, by 
| enabling 


* See NOTE [P]. 
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enabling the poorer ſtates to underſel the richer 
in all foreign markets. | Ky. 
This has made me entertain a doubt concerning 
the benefit of banxzs and paper-credit, which are 
ſo generally eſteemed advantageous to every na- 
tion. That proviſions and labour ſhould become 
dear by the encreaſe of trade and money, is, in 
many reſpects, an inconvenience ; but an incon- 
venience that is unavoidable, and the effect of 
that public wealth and proſperity which are at the 
end of all' our wiſhes. It is compenſated by the 
advantages, which we reap from the pofleſſion of 
theſe precious metals, and the weight, which they 
give the nation in all foreign wars and negocia- 
tions. But there -appears no reaſon for encreaſ- 
ing that inconvemience by a counterfeit money, 
which foreigners will not accept of in any pay- 
ment, and which any great diſorder in the ſtate 
will reduce to nothing. There are, it 1s true, 
many people in every rich ſtate, who having large 
ſums of money, would prefer paper with good ſe- 
curity ; as being of more eaſy tranſport and more 
lafe cuſtody. If the public provide not a bank, 
. privats bankers will take advantage of this cir- 
1 cumſtance ; as the goldſmiths formerly did in Lon- 
e don, or us the bankers do at preſent in Dublin: 
d And therefore it is better, it may be thought, 
ft that a public company ſhould enjoy the benefit of 
es that paper - credit, which always will have place in 
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to every opulent kingdom. But to endeavour arti- 
fs icially to encreaſe ſuch a credit, can never be the 
ed intereſt of any trading nation; but muſt lay them 
$, under diſadvantages, by encreaſing money beyond 
- its natural proportion to labour and commodities, 
a and thereby heightening their price to the mer- 
n- chant and manufacturer. And in this view, it 
by nmuſt be allowed, that no bank could be more 


ng advantageous, than ſuch a one as locked up all 
i: e 


N 


e 
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the money it received *, and never augmented the of 
eirculating coin, as is uſual, by returning part of WF 


ts treaſure into commerce, A public bank, by 
this expedient, might cut off much of the deal. the 


ings of private bankers and money-jobbers ; ani en 
though the ſtate bore the charge of falaries to pot 
the directors and tellers of this bank (for, accord. . 
ing to the preceding ſuppoſition, it would have no cul 
profit from its dealings), the national advantage, ene 
reſulting from ne low price of labour and the the 


deſtruction of paper-credit, would be à ſufficient 
compenſation. Not to mention, that fo large a 
ſum, lying ready at command, would be a con- 2 
venience in times of great and public danger and 
diſtreſs ; and what part of it was uſed might be tak 
replaced at leiſure, when peace and tranquillity 
was reſtored to the nation. | 
But of this ſubje& of paper credit we ſhall treat 
more largely hereafter. I ſhall finiſh this eſſay 
on money, by propoſing and explaining two ob- 
ſervations, which may perhaps, ſerve to employ 
the thoughts of our ſpeculative politicians. 
It was a ſhrewd obſeryation of Anacharſis + the 
Scythian, who had never ſeen money in his own 
country, that gold and filver ſeemed to him of no 
uſe to the Greeks, but to aſſiſt them in nume- 
ration and arithmetic. It is indeed evident, that Wl © 
money is nothing but the repreſentation of Jabour 
and commodities, and ſerves only as a method of 
rating or eſtimating them. Where coin is in greater 
plenty; as a greater quantity of it is required torepre- 
| ſent the ſame quantity of goods; it can have no effect, 
either good or bag, taking a nation within itſelf; 
any- more than it would make an alteration on a 
merchant's books, if, inſtead of the Arabian . 
| 0 


* This is the caſe with the bank of Amſterdam. | 
5 Plut. <uomodo quis ſuos profectus in wirtute /entitt 
* 5 


wire 


ther; till the whole at laſt reaches a juſt propor- 
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of notation, which requires few characters, he ſhould 


| make uſe of the Roman, which requires a great 
many. 


Nay, the greater quantity of money, like 
the Roman characters, is rather inconvenient, and 


requires greater trouble both to keep and tranſ- 
t it. But notwithſtanding this concluſion, which 


muſt be allowed juſt, it is certain, that, ſince the 
diſcovery of the mines in America, induſtry has 
encreaſed in all the nations of Europe, except in 
the poſſeſſors of thoſe mines; and this may juſtly 
be aſcribed, among other reaſons, to the encreaſe 
of gold and filver. Accordingly we find, that, in 
every kingdom, into which money begins to flow 


in greater abundance than formerly, every thing 
takes a new face: labour and induſtry gain life; 
the merchant becomes more enterpriſing, the ma- 


nufacturer more diligent and ſkilful, and even the 


farmer follows bis plough with greater alacrity and 
attention. This is not eaſily to be accounted for, 


if we conſider only the influence which a greater 
abundance of coin has in the kingdom itſeif, by 
heightening the price of commodities, and oblig- 
ing every one to pay a greater number of theſe 
little yellow or white pieces for every thing he 
purchaſes. And as to foreign trade, it appears, 


that great plenty of money is rather diſadvanta- 


eons, by raiſing the price of every kind of la- 
our. 

To account, then, for this phenomenon, we muſt 
conſider, that though the high price of commodities 
de a neceſſary conſequence of the encreaſe of gold 


and ſilver, yet it follows not immediately upon that 


enereaſe; but ſome time is required before the 
money circulates through the whole ſtate, and 


makes its effect be felt on all ranks of people. At 


firſt, no alteration is perceived; by degrees the 
price riſes, firſt of one commodity, then of ano- 


don 
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tion with the new quantity of ſpecie which is in 
the kingdom. In my opinion, it is only in this 
interval or intermediate ſituation between the ze. 


encreaſing quantity of gold and filver is favours. 
ble to induſtry. When any quantity of money 
is imported into a nation, it is not at firſt dif. 
perſed juto many hands; but is confined to the 
coffers of a few perſons, who immediately ſeek to 
employ it to advantage. Here are a ſet of ma. 
nufacturers or merchants, we ſhall ſuppoſe, who 
have received returns of gold and ſilver for goods 
which they ſent to Cadiz. They are thereby ena- 
bled to employ more workmen than formerly, who 
never dream of demanding higher wages, but are 
glad of employment from fuck good paymaſters. 
If workmen become ſcarce, the manufacturer gives 
higher wages, but at firſt requires an enereaſe of 
labour; and this is willingly ſubmitted to by the 
artiſan, who can now eat and drink better to com- 
penſate his additional toil and fatigue. He carries 
his money to market, where he finds every thing 
at the fame price as formerly, but returns with 
greater quantity and of better kinds, for the uſe 
of his family. The farmer and gardener, finding, 
that all their commodities are taken off, apply them- 
ſelves with alacrity to the raiſing more ; and at 
the ſame time can afford to take better and more 
cloths from their tradeſmen, whoſe price is the 
ſame as formerly, and their induſtry only whetted 
by fo much new gain. It is eaſy to trace the mo- 
- ney in its progreſs through the whole common- 
wealth ; where we ſhall find, that it muſt quick- 
en the diligence of every individual, before it en- 
_ creaſe the price of labour. 5 

And that the ſpecie may encteaſe to a conſi- 
derable pitch, before it have this latter effect, ap- 
pears, amongſt other inſtances, from the frequent 
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quiſition of money and riſe of prices, that the 
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operations of the French king on the money ; where 
| it was always found, that the augmentation of the 


numerary value did not produce a proportional riſe 


| of the prices, at leaſt for ſome time. In the laſt year 
of Louis XIV. money was raiſed three-ſevenths, but 


prices augmented only one. Corn in France is now 
fold at the ſame price, or for the ſame number of 
livres, it was in 1683 ;. though filver was then at 30 
livres the mark, and is now at 50“. Not to menti- 
on the great addition of gold and filver, which may 
have come into that kingdom ſince the former pe- 
riod, 
From the whole of this reaſoning we may conclude, 
that it is of no manner of conſequence, with regard 
to the domeſtic happineſs of a ſtate, whether money 
be in a greater or leſs quantity. The good policy 
of the magiſtrate conſiſts only in keeping it, if poſſi- 
ble, ſtill encreaſing; becauſe, by that means, he 
keeps alive a ſpirit of induſtry in the nation, and en- 
creaſes the ſtock of labour, in which conſiſts all real 
power and riches. A nation, whoſe money decreaſ- 
es, is actually, at that time, weaker and more miſera- 
ble than another nation, which poſſeſſes no more 
money, but is on the encreaſing hand. This will be 
eaſily accounted for, if we conſider, that the altera- 
tions in the quantity of money, either on one ſide or 


the other, are not immediately attended with pro- 


portionable alterations in the price of commodities. 
There is always an interval before matters be adjuſt- 
ed to their new ſituation; and this interval is as per- 
nicious to induſtry, when gold and filver are dimi- 
niſhing, as it is advantageous when theſe metals are 
encreaſing. The workman has not the ſame employ- 
ment from the manufacturer and merchant ; though 
be pays the ſame price for every thing in the market. 
The farmer cannot diſpoſe of his corn and cattle ; 
though he muſt pay the ſame rent to his landlord. 
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The peverty, and beggary, and ſloth, which muſt ei. 
ſue, are eaſily foreſeen. 3 


* 


II. The fecond obſervation which 1 propoſed ty 
make with regard to money, may be explained afis 


the following manner. There are ſome kingdom, 


and many provinces in Europe, (and all of them 
were once in the ſame condition) where money is f5 
ſcarce, that the landlord can get none at all from lis 
tenants; but is obliged to take his rent in kind, and 
either to conſume it himſelf, or tranſport it to places 
where he may find a market. In thoſe countries, the 
prince can levy few or no taxes, but in the fame 
manner: And as he will receive finall benefit from 
impoſitions ſo paid, it is evident that ſuch a kingdom 
has little force even at home; and cannot maintain 
fleets and armies to the ſame extent, as if every pan 
of it abounded in gold and ſilver. There is ſurely a 
greater diſproportion between the force of German), 
at preſent, and what it was three centuries ago] 
than there is in its induſtry, people, and manufac. 
tures. The Auſtrian dominions in the empire are 
in general well peopled and well cultivated, and are 
of great extent; but have not a proportionable 
weight in the balance of Europe; proceeding, as is 


commonly ſuppoſed, from the ſcarcity of money. 


How do all theſe facts agree with that principle of 
reaſon, that the quantity of gold and ſilver is in it- 
ſelf altogether indifferent? According to that prinei. 
ple, wherever a ſovereign has numbers of ſubjects, and 
theſe have plenty of commodities, he ſhould of courſe 
be great and powerful, and they rich and happy, in- 
dependent of the greater or leſſer abundance of the 
precious metals. Theſe admit of diviſions and ſub- 
diviſions to a great extent; and where the pieces 
might become ſo ſmall as to be in danger of * 


+ The Italians gave to the Emperor Maximilian, the nick- 
name of Pocci-danari. None of the enterpriſes of that prince 
ever ſucceeded for want of money. 
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loſt, it is eaſysto mix the gold or ſilver with a baſer 
metal, as is practiſed in ſome countries of Europe:; 
| 2nd by that means raiſe the pieces to a bulk more 
ſenſible and convenient. They {till ſerve the ſame 
W WF purpoſes of exchange, whatever their number may 
be, or whatever colour they may be ſuppoſed to 
10 have. | 

i To theſe difficulties I anſwer, that the effect, here 
nd WF ſuppoſed to flow from ſcarcity of money, really ariſes 
es from the manners and cuſtoms of the people; and 
be that we miſtake, as is too uſual, a collateral effect for 
ne a cauſe. The contradiQtion is only apparent; but it 
) requires ſome thought and reflection to diſcover the 
m principles, by which we can reconcile reaſon to ex- 
an perience. | 


art It ſeems a maxim almoſt ſelf-evident, that the 
Y 2 prices of every thing depend on the proportion be- 
, tween cemmodities and money, and that any conſi- 


derable alteration on either has the ſame effect, ei- 
ac- ther of heightening or lowering the price. Enereaſe 
are the commodities, they become cheaper; enereaſe the 
cc money, they riſe in their value. As, on the other 
ble hand, a diminution of the former, and that of the 
; 15 WF latter, have contrary tendencies. | 
ey. It is alſo evident, that the prices do not ſo much 
of depend on the abſolute quantity of commodities, and 
. that of money, which are in a nation, as on that of 
ei · the commodittes, which come or may come to mar- 
nd WM ket, and of the money which circulates. If the coin 
re de locked up in cheſts, it is the ſame thing with re- 
in. gard to prices, as if it were annihilated; if the com- 
the modities be hoarded in magazines and granaries, a 
ub- like effect follows. As the money and commodities, 
ces in theſe caſes, never meet, they cannot affect each 
ng other. Were we, at any time, to form conjectures 
ſt, concerning the price of proviſions, the corn, which 
the farmer muſt reſerve for ſeed and for the mainte- 
ck- WW nance of himſelf and family, ought never to enter 
7 + i into 
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into the eſtimation. It is only the overplus, com. 
pared to the demand, that determines the value. 

To apply theſe principles, we muſt confider, that, 
in the firſt and more uncultivated ages of any ftate, 
ere fancy has confounded her wants with thoſe of na. 
ture, men, content with the produce of their own 
fields, or with thoſe rude improvements which they 
themſelves can work upon them, have little occaſion 
for exchange, at leaſt for money, which, by agree. 
ment, is the common meaſure of exchange. The 
wool of the farmer's own flock, ſpun in his own fa- 
mily, and wrought by a neighbouring weaver, who 
receives his payment in corn or wool, ſuffices for 
furniture and cloathing. The carpenter, the ſmith, 
the mafon, the tailor, are retained by wages of a like 
nature; and the landlord himfelf, dwelling in the 
neighbourhood, is content to receive his rent in the 
commodities raiſed by the farmer. The greater part 
of theſe he conſumes at home, in ruſtic hoſpitality : 
The reſt, perhaps, he diſpoſes of for money to the 
neighbouring town, whence he draws the few ma- 
terials of his expence and luxury. 

But after men begin to refine on al! theſe enjoy- 
ments, and live not always at home, nor are content 
with what can be raiſed in their neighbourhood, there 
is more exchange and commeree of alt kinds, and 
more money enters into that exchange. The tradeſ- 
men will not be paid in corn ; becauſe they want 
ſomething more than barely to eat. The farmer goes 
beyond his own pariſh for the commodities he pur- 
chaſes, and cannot always carry his commodities to 
the merchant who ſupplies him. The landlord lives 
in the capital, or in a foreign country; and demands 
his rent in gold and filver, which can eaſily be tranl- 
ported to him. Great undertakers, and manufac- 
turers, and merchants, ariſe in every commodity; 
and theſe can conveniently deal in nothing but it 
ſpecie. And conſequently, in this ſituation of ſo- 

; ciety, 
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| ciety, the coin enters into many more contracts, and 
| by that means is much more employed than in the 
| former. | 
The neceſſary effect is, that, provided the money 
| encreaſe not in the nation, every thing muſt become 
much cheaper in times of induſtry and refinement, 
than in rude, uncultivated ages. It is the proporti- 
on between the circulating money, and the commo- 
dities in the market, which determines the prices. 
Goods, that are conſumed at home, or exchanged 
with other goods in the neighbourhood, never come 
to market; they affect not in the leaſt the current 
ſpecie; with regard to it they are as if totally anni- 
hilated; and conſequently this method of uſing them 
ſinks the proportion on the ſide of the commodities, 
and encreaſes the prices. But after money enters 
into all contracts and ſales, and is every where the 
Wh meaſure of exchange, the ſame national caſh has a 
e nuch greater taſk to perform; all commodities are 
» then in the market; the ſphere of circulation is en- 
arged ; it is the ſame caſe as if that individual ſum 
7- Voere to ſerve a larger kingdom ; and therefore, the 
nt proportion being here leſſened on the fide of the mo- 
re Wl "ey, every thing muſt become cheaper, and the 
d prices gradually fall. 
. By the moſt exact computations, that have been 
nt WW formed all over Europe, after making allowance for 
es he alteration in the numerary value or the denomi- 
r. nation, it is found that the prices of all things have 
to only riſen three, or at moſt, four times, ſince the 
es diſcovery of the Weſt Indies. But will any one aſſert, 
ds chat there is not much more than four times the coin 
in Europe, that was in the. fifteenth century, and 
the centuries preceding it? The Spaniards and Portu- 
gueſe from their mines, the Engliſh, French, and 
Dutch, by their African trade, and by their interlopers 
n the Weſt- Indies, bring home about ſix miltions a 
year, of which not above a third goes to the Eaſt- 
| Indies. 
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Indies. This ſum alone, in ten years, would pro. 
bably double the ancient ſtock of money in Europe, 
And no other ſatisfactory reaſon. can be. given, wiy 


all prices have not riſen to a much more exorbitant 
height, except that which is derived from a change 
of cuſtoms and manners. Beſides that more con. 
modities are produced by additional induſtry, the 
lame commodities come more to market, after men 
depart from their ancient ſimplicity of manners. And 
though this encreaſe has not been equal to that of 
money, it has, however, been conſiderable, and has 
preſerved the proportion between coin and commo- 

dities nearer the ancient ſtandard. | 
Were the queſtion propoſed, Which of theſe me. 
.thods of living in the people, the ſimple or refined, is 
the moſt advantageous to the ſtate or public? | 
ſhould, without much ſcruple, prefer the Jatter, in 
a view. to politics at leaſt ; and ſhould produce this as 
an additional reaſon for the encouragement of trade 

and manufactures. 

While men live in the ancient ſimple manner, and 
ſupply all their neceſſaries from domeſtic induſtry or 
from the neighbourhood, the ſovereign can levy no 
taxes in money from a conſiderable part of his ſub- 
jects; and if he will impoſe on them any burthens, 
he muſt take payment in commodities, with which 
alone they abound; a method attended with ſuch 
reat and obvious inconveniencies, that they need 
not here be inſiſted on. All the money he can pre- 
tend to raiſe, muſt be from his principal cities, where 
alone it circulates; and theſe, it is evident, cannot 
afford him ſo much as the whole ſtate could, did goli 
and ſilver circulate throughout the whole. But be- 
ſides this obvious diminution of the revenue, there b 
another cauſe of the poverty of the public in ſuch ? 
ſituation. Not only the ſovereign receives leſs mo- 
ney, but the fame money goes not fo far as in times 
of induſtry and general commerce. Every thing 1 
| | ; | dearct, 
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| 1 where the gold and filver are ſuppoſed equal; 


and that becauſe fewer commodities come to market, 
and the whole coin bears a higher proportion to what 
is to be purchaſed by it ; whence alone the prices of 
every thing are fixed 0 determined. 

Here then we may learn the fallacy of the remark, 
often to be met with in hiſtorians, and even, in com- 
mon converſation, that any particular ſtate is weak, 
though fertile, populous, and well cultivated, mere- 
ly becauſe it wants money. It appears, that the 
want of money can never injure any ſtate within it- 
ſelf : For men and commodities are the real ſtrength 
of any community. It is the ſimple manner of liv- 
ing which here hurts the public, by confining the 
gold and filver to few hands, and preventing its 
univerſal diffuſion and circulation. On the con- 
trary, induſtry and refinements of all Kinds incorpo- 
rate it with the whole ſtate, however ſmall its quanti- 
ty may be: They digeſt it into every vein, ſo to ſpeak ; 
and make it enter into every tranſaction and contract. 
No hand is entirely empty of it. And as the prices 
of every thing fall by that means, the ſovereign has 
a double advantage: He may draw money by his 
taxes from every part of the ſtate ; and what he re- 
ceives, goes farther in every purchaſe and payment. 

We may infer, from a compariſon of prices, that 


money is not more plentiful in China, than it was in 


Europe three centuries ago: But what immenſe 
power is that empire poſſeſſed of, if we may judge 
by the civil and military eſtabliſhment maintained by 
it? Polybius * tells us, that proviſions were ſo cheap 
In [taly during his time, that 1n ſome places the ſtat- 
cd price for a meal at the inns was a /em!s a head, 

little more than a farthing ! Yet the Roman power 
had even then ſubdued the whole known world. 
About a century before that period, the Carthaginian 
ambaſſador, ſaid, by way of raillery, that no PRO 
ive 


* Lib. ii. cap. 15. 
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lived more ſociably amongſt themſelves than the No. 
mans; for that, in every entertainment, which, 
foreign miniſters, they received, they ſtill obſerveg 
the ſame plate at every table f. The abſolute quani. 
ty of the precious metals is a matter of great indiffer. 
ence. There are only two circumſtances of any im. 
portance, namely, their gradual encreaſe, and their | 
thorough concoction and circulation through the 
ſtate ; and the influence of both theſe circumſtances 
has here been explained. 

In the following Eflay we ſhall ſee an inſtance of a 
like fallacy as that above mentioned; where a colla- 
teral effect is taken for a cauſe, _ where a conſe- 
quence 1s aſcribed to the plenty of money ; though it 
be really owing to a change in the manners and cul. 
toms of the people. 


+ Plin. lib. xxx11. cap. 11. 
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N OTHING is eſteemed a more certain ſign 
of the flouriſhing condition of any nation than the 
lowneſs of intereſt: And with reaſon; though I 
believe the cauſe is ſomewhat different from what 
is commonly apprehended. Lowneſs of intereſt is 
generally aſcribed to plenty of money. But mo- 
ney, however plentiful, has no other effect, if fixed, 
than to raiſe the price of labour. Silver is more 
common than gold; and therefore you receive a 
greater quantity of it for the ſame commodities. 
But do you pay leſs intereſt for it? Intereſt in 
Batavia and Jamaica is at 10 per cent. in Portu- 
gal at 6; though theſe places, as we may learn 
from the prices of every thing, abound more 
in gold and filver than either London or Am- 
ſterdam. . 

Were all the gold in England annihilated at 
once, and one and twenty ſhillings ſubſtituted in 
the place of every guinea, would money be more 
plentiful or intereſt lower ? No ſurely : We ſhould 
only uſe ſilver inſtead of gold. Were gold ren- 
dered as common as filver, and filver as common 
as copper; would money be more plentiful or in- 
tereſt lower? We may aſſuredly give the ſame an- 
wer. Our ſhillings would then be yellow, and our 

5 5 halfpence 
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halfpence white; and we ſhould have no guiney, 
No other difference would ever be obſerved ; no 
alteration on commerce, manufactures, navigation, 
or intereſt ; unleſs we imagine, that the colour of 
the metal is of any conſequence. 

Now, what is fo viſible in theſe greater variati. 
ons of ſcarcity or abundance in the precious metals, 
muſt hold in all inferior changes. If the multi- 
plying of gold and ſilver fifteen times makes no 
difference, much leſs can the doubling or tripling 
them. All augmentation has no other effect than 
to heighten the price of labour and commodities; 
and even this variation is little more than that of 
a name. In the progreſs towards theſe changes, 
the augmentation may have ſome influence, by ex- 
citing induſtry; but after the prices are ſctt ed, 
ſuitably to the new abundance of gold and ſilver, 
It has no. manner of influence. 

An effect always holds proportion with its cauſe. 
Prices have riſen near four times ſince the diſco- 
very of the Indies; and it is probable gold and fi. 
ver have multiplied much more : But intereſt has 
not fallen much above half. The rate of intereſt, 
therefore, is not derived from the quantity of the 
precious metals. . | 

Money having chiefly a fictitious value, the great- 
er or leſs plenty of it is of no conſequence, if we 


conſider a nation within. itſelf; and the quantity 


of ſpecie, when once fixed, though ever ſo large, 
has no other effect, than to oblige every one to tel 
out. a greater number of thoſe ſhining bits of me- 
tal, for clothes, furniture or equipage, without en- 
creaſing. any one convenience of life. If a man bor- 
row money to build a houſe, he then carrics home 
a greater load; becauſe the ſtone, timber, lead, 
glaſs, Sc. with the labour of the maſons and car- 


penters, are repreſented by a greater quantity ot 
gold and ſilver. But as theſe metals are conſidered 
| chiofly as repreſentations, there can no alteration 


3 ariſe, 


on 


iſe, 
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| ariſe, from their bulk or quantity, their weight or 
| colour, either upon their real value or their intereſt. 
The ſame intereſt, in all caſes, bears the ſame pro- 


portion to the ſum. And if you lent me ſo much 
labour and ſo many commodities; by receiving five 
per cent. you always receive proportional labour and 
commodities, however repreſented, whether by yel- 
low or white coin, whether by a pound or an 
ounce. It is in vain, therefore, to look for the 
cauſe of the fall or riſe of intereſt in the greater 
or leſs quantity of gold and ſilver, which is fixed in 
any nation. „ 

High intereſt ariſes from three circumſtances: A 
great demand for borrowing ; little riches. to ſupply 
that demand; and great profits ariſing from com- 
merce : And theſe circumſtances are a clear proof 
of the ſmall advance of commerce and induſtry, 
not of the ſcarcity of gold and filver. Low in- 
tereſt, on the other hand, proceeds from the 
three oppoſite circumſtances : A ſmall demand for 
borrowing ; great riches to ſupply that demand; 
and ſmall profits arifing from commerce: And 
theſe circumſtances are all connected together, and 
proceed from the encreaſe of induſtry and com- 
merce, not of gold and filver. We ſhall endea- 
vour to prove theſe points; and ſhall begin with, 
the cauſes and the effects of a great or ſmall demand 
tor borrowing. 

When a people have emerged ever ſo little from 
a ſavage ſtate, and their numbers have encreaſed 


beyond the original multitude, there muſt immedi- 


ately ariſe an inequality of property ; and while ſome 


poſſeſs large tracts of land, others are confined with- 


in narrow limits, and ſome are entirely without any 
landed property. Thoſe who poſſeſs more land than 


they can labour, employ thoſe who poſſeſs none, 


and agree to receive a determinate part of the pro- 
duct. Thus the landed intereſt is immediately eſta- 
bliſhed'; nor is there any ſettled government, how- 

ever 
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eyer rude, in which affairs are not on this footing, 


Of theſe proprietors of land, ſome muſt preſenth 


diſcover themſelves to be of different tempets 
from others; and while one would willingly ſtore 
up the produce of his land for futurity, another 
defires to conſume at preſent what ſhould ſuilice 
for many years. But as the ſpending of a ſettled re. 
venue is a way of life entirely without occupation; 
men have ſo much need of fomewhat to fix and en. 
gage them, that pleaſures, ſuch as they are, will 
be the purſuit of the greater part of the landhold- 
ers, and the prodigals among them will always be 
more numerous than the mifers. In a ſtate, there. 
fore, where there is nothing but a landed intereſt, 
as there is little frugality, the borrowers muſt be 
very numerous, and the rate of intereſt muſt hold 
proportion to it. The difference depends not on 
the quantity of money, but on the habits and 
manners which prevail. By this alone the de- 
mand for borrowing is encreaſed or diminiſhed. 
Were moneny ſo plentiful as to make an egg be 
fold for ſixpence ; fo long as there are only landed 
gentry and peaſants in the ſtate the borrowers muſt 
be numerous, and intereſt high. The rent tor 
the ſame farm would be heavier and more bulky: 


But the ſame idleneſs of the landlord, with the 


higher price of commodities, would diſſipate it in 
the ſame time, and produce the ſame neceſſity and 
demand for borrowing. 

Nor is the caſe different with regard to the ff- 
cond circumſtance which we propoſed to conſider, 
namely, the great or little riches to ſupply the de- 
mand. Thi: effect alſo depends-on the habits and 
way of living of the people, not on the quantity of 
gold and ſilver. In order to have, in any ſtate, 2 
great number of lenders, it is not ſufficient nor re- 
quiſite, that there be great abundance of the pre- 
cious metals. It is only requiſite, that the proper- 
ty or command of that quantity, which is the 

| | ate, 
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ſtate, whether great or ſmall, ſhould be collected in 


particular hands, ſo as to form conſiderable ſums, or 


zompole a great monied intereſt. This begets a 
number of lenders, and ſinks the rate of uſury; 


and this I ſhall venture to affirm, depends not 
on the quantity of ſpecie, but on particular man- 


ners and cuſtoms, which make the ſpecie ga- 
ther into ſeparate ſums or maſſes of conſiderable 


value. 


For ſuppoſe, that, by miracle, every man in 
Great Britain ſhould have five pounds ſlipt into 
his pocket in one night ; this would much more 
than double the whole money that is at preſent in 
the kingdom ; yet there would not next day, nor 
tor ſome time, be any more lenders, nor any vari- 
ation 1n the intereſt. And were there nothing but 
landlords and peaſants in the ſtate, this money, 
however abundant, could never gather into ſums ; 
and would only ſerve to encreaſe the prices of 
every thing, without any farther conſequence.— 
The prodigal landlord diſſipates it, as faſt as he re- 
ceives it; and the beggarly peaſant has no means, 
nor view, nor ambition of obtaining above a 
bare livelihood. The overplus of borrowers above 
that of lenders continuing {till the ſame, there 
will follow no reduction of - intereſt. That de- 
pends upon another principle; and muſt proceed 
irom an encreaſe of induſtry and frugality, of arts 
and commerce. : i ls 7-3 = 

Every thing uſeful to the life of man ariſes from 
the ground; but few things ariſe in that conditi- 
on which is requiſite to render them uſeful. There 
muſt, therefore, beſide the peaſants and the pro- 
prietors of land, be another rank of men, who 
receiving from the former the rude materials, 
work them into their proper form, and retain part 
tor their own uſe and ſubſiſtence. In the infancy 
of ſociety, theſe contrads between the artiſans _ 
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the peaſants, and between one ſpecies of ariifang 


and another are commonly entered into immedi. | 


ately by the perſons themſelves, who, being neigh. 
bours, are eaſily acquainted with each other's ne. 
ceſſities, and can lend their mutual aſſiſtance to 
ſupply them. But when men's induſtry enereaſes, 
and their views enlarge, it is found, that the moi 
remote parts of the ſtate can aſſiſt each other az 
well as the more contiguous, and that this inter. 
edurſe of good offices may be carried on to the 
greateſt extent and intricacy. Hence the origin 
of -merchants, one of the moſt uſeful races of men, 
who ſerve as agents between thoſe parts of the 
ſtate, that are wholly unacquainted, and are igno- 
rant of each other's neceſſities. Here are in a city 
fifty workmen in ſilk and linen, and a thouſand 
cuſtomers; and theſe two ranks of men, ſo necel- 
ſary to cach other, can never rightly meet, till 
one man erects a ſhop, to which all the workmen 
and all the cuſtomers repair. In this province, 
graſs riſes in abundance: The inhabitants a- 
bound in cheeſe, and butter, and cattle; but want 
bread and corn, which, in a neighbouring pro- 
vince, are in too great abundance for the uſe of 
the inhabitants. One man diſcovers this. He 
brings corn from the one province and returns 
with cattle; and ſupplying the wants of both, he 
is, ſo far, a common benefactor. As the people 
encreaſe in numbers and induſtry, the difficulty of 
their intercourſe encreaſes: The buſineſs of the a- 
gency or merchandize becomes more intricate; 
and divides, ſubdivides, compounds, and mixes to 
a greater variety. In all theſe tranſactions, it is ne- 
ceſſary, and reaſonable, that a conſiderable part of 
the commodities and labour ſhould belong to the 
merchant, to whom, in a great meaſure, they are 
owing. And theſe commodities he will ſometimes 
preſerve in kind, or more commonly convert into 

money, 
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money, Which is their common repreſentation. If 
gold and filver have encreaſed in the ſtate toge- 
ther with the induſtry, it will require a great 
quantity of theſe metals to repreſent a great quan- 
| tity of commodities and labour. If induſtry alone 
| has encreaſed, the prices of every thing muſt fink, 
and a ſmall quantity of ſpecie will ſerve as a repre- 
ſebtation. 1 

There is no craving or demand of the human 
mind more conſtant and inſatiable than that for 
exerciſe and employment; and this deſire ſeems 
the foundation of moſt of our paſſions and purſuits. 
Deprive a man of ail buſineſs and ſerious occupa- 
o- tion, he runs reſtleſs from one amuſement to ano- 
tr WH ther ; and the weight and oppreſſion, which he 
d feels from idleneſs, is ſo great, that he forgets 
ſ. the ruin which muſt follow him from his immode- 
ill rate expences. Give him a more harmleſs way of 
en employing his mind Or body, he is ſatisfied, and 
e, feels no longer that inſatiable thirſt after plea- 
a- ſure. But if the employment you give him be lu- 
nt crative, eſpecially if the profit be attached to every 
particular exertion of induſtry, he has gain ſo of- 
ten in his eye, that he acquires, by degrees, a 
paſhon for it, and knows no ſuch pleaſure as that 


ns of ſceing the daily encreaſe of his fortune. And 
he this is the reaſon why trade encreaſes fruga- 
ole ty, and why, among merchants, there is the 
of Wl fame overplus of miſers above prodigals, as, a- 
a- mong the poſſeſſors of land, there is the con- 
E:3 trar7. 5 . 
to Commerce encreaſes induſtry, by conveying it 
ne- Wl readily from one member of the ſtate to another, 
of and allowing none of it to periſh or become uſe- 
the les. It encreaſes frugality, by giving occupati- 
are on to men, and employing them in the arts of 
nes ain, which ſoon engage their affection, and re- 


move all reliſh for pleaſure and expence. It is 
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an infallible conſequence of all induſtrious pro- 
feſſions, to beget frugality, and make the Joy 
of gain prevail over the love of pleaſure, 4 
mong lawyers and phyſicians who have any prac. 
tice, there are many more who live within their 
income, than who exceed it, or even live up to 
it. But lawyers and phyſicians beget no indultry, 
and it is even at the expence of others they ac. 
quire their riches ; ſo that they are ſure to dimi. 
niſh the poſſeſſions of ſome of their fellow-citizenz, 
as faſt as they encreaſe their own. Merchants, 
on the contrary, beget induſtry, by ſerving 2 


canals to convey it through every corner of the 


ſtate: And at the ſame time, by their frugali- 
ty, they acquire great power over that induſtry, 
and collect a large property in the labour and 
commodities, which they are the chief inſtru. 
ments in producing. There is no other pfrofeſ- 
ſion, therefore, except merchandize, which can 
make the monied intereſt confiderable, or, in 0- 
ther words, can encreaſe induſtry, and, by alſo 
enereaſing frugality, give a great command of 
that induſtry to particular members of the ſoci- 


ety. Without commerce the ſtate muſt conſiſt 


chiefly of landed gentry, whole prodigality and 
expence make a continual demand for borrow- 
mg ; and of peaſants, who have no ſums to ſup- 
ply that demand. The money never gathers 
into large ſtocks or ſums, which can be lent at 
intereſt. It is diſperſed into numberleſs hands, who 
either ſquander it in idle ſhow and magnificence, 
or employ it in the purchaſe of the common ne- 
ceſſaries of life. Commerce alone aſſembles it into 
confiderable ſums; and this effe& it has merely 


from the induſtry which it begets, and de fruga- 


lity which it aſpires, independent of that particular 

quantity of precious metal which may circulate in 

the ſtate. 
Thus 
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[ ſequence, raiſes a great number of lenders, and by 
that means produces lowneſs of intereſt. We mult 


duce lowneſs of intereſt. 

It may be proper to obſerve on this heat that low 
intereſt and low profits of merchandize are two 
events, that mutually forward each other, and are 
both originally derived from that extenſive com- 
merce, which produces opulent merchants, and ren- 
ic ders the monied intereſt conſiderable. Where mer- 
- Wl chants poſſeſs great ſtocks, whether repreſented by 
„ few or many pieces of metal, it muſt frequently hap- 
d WY pen, that, when they either become tired of buſineſs, 
U- Wl or leave heirs unwilling or unfit to engage in com- 
{- WM merce, a great proportion of theſe riches naturally 


n fecks an annual and ſecure revenue. The plenty di- 


0- Wl niniſhes the price, and makes the lenders accept of 
ſo a low intereſt. This conſideration obliges many to 
of keep their ſtock employed' in trade, and rather be 
content with low profits than diſpoſe of their money 
at an under value. On the other hand, when com- 


chants, which diminiſh the profits of trade, at the 
fame time that they encreaſe the trade itſelf. The 


low profits of merchandize induce the merchants to 
ho accept more willingly of a low intereſt, when they 
17 


rave off buſineſs, and begin to indulge themſelves i in 
le- eaſe and indolence. It is needleſs, therefore, to en- 


mutually forward each other. No man will accept 


no man will accept of low intereſt, where he can Have 
l > 4 | high 


Thus an encreaſe of commerce, 1 a neceſſary con- 


now confider how far this encreaſe of commerce di- 
| miniſhes the profits ariſing from that profeſſion, and 
gives riſe to the fhird circumſtance * to pro- 


merce has become extenſive, and employs large 
ſtocks, there muſt ariſe rivalſhips among the mer- 


KY | 


quire which of theſe circumſtances, to wit, lo in- 
tereſt or low profits, is the cauſe, and which the effect 1 
They both ariſe from an extenſive commerce, and 


of low profits, where he can have high intereſt; and 
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high profits. An extenſive commerce, by producing 
large ſtocks, diminiſhes both intereſt and profits; and 
is always aſſiſted, in its diminution of the one, by the 
proportional ſinking of the other. I may add, that, 
as low profits ariſe from the encreaſe of commerce 
and induſtry, they ſerve in their turn to its farther en. 
creaſe, by rendering the commodities cheaper, en. 
couraging the conſumption, and heightening the in. 
duſtry. And thus, if we conſider the whole con- 
nex1on of cauſes and effects, intereſt is the barometer 
of the ſtate, and its lowneſs is a ſign almoſt infallible 
of the flouriſhing condition of a people. It proves 
the encreaſe of induſtry, and its prompt circulation 
through the whole ſtate, little inferior to a demon- 
ſtration. And though, perhaps, it may not be im- 
poſſible but a ſudden and great check to commerce 
may have a momentary effect of the ſame kind, by 
throwing ſo many ſtocks out of trade ; it muſt be at- 
tended with ſuch miſery and want of employment in 
the poor, that, beſides its ſhort duration, it will not 

be poſſible ro miſtake the one caſe for the other. 
Thoſe who have aſſerted, that the plenty of money 
was the cauſe of low intereſt, ſeem to have taken a 
collateral effect for a cauſe ; ſince the ſame induſtry, 
which ſinks the intereſt, commonly acquires great 
abundance of the precious metals. A variety of fine 
manufactures, with vigilant enterpriſing merchants, 
will ſoon draw money to a ſtate, if it be any where to 
be found in the world. The ſame cauſe, by multi- 
plying the conveniencies of life, and encreaſing in- 
duſtry, collects great riches into the hands of per- 
ſons, who are not proprietors of land and produces, 
by that means, a lowneſs of intereſt: But though 
both theſe effects, plenty of money and low intereſt, 
naturally ariſe from commerce and induſtry, they 
are altogether independent of each other. For ſup- 
poſe a nation removed into the Pacific ocean, with- 
out any foreign commerce, or any knowledge of na- 
| | vigation: 
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jigation : Suppoſe that this nation poſſeſſes always 
the ſame ſtock of coin, but is continually encreaſin 

in its numbers and induſtry : It is evident, that the 
price of every commodity muſt gradually diminiſh in 
[that kingdom; fince it is the proportion between 
money and any ſpecies of goods, which fixes their 
mutual value; and, upon the preſent fuppoſition, 
the conveniencies of life become every day more 
abundant, without any alteration in the current ſpe- 
de. A leſs quantity of money, therefore, among 
this people, will make a rich man, during the times 
of induſtry, than would ſuffice to that purpoſe, in ig- 


houſe, portion a daughter, ny an eſtate, ſupport a 
manufactory, or maintain a family and equipage. 


and therefore the greater or leſs quantity of it in a 
; ſtate has no influence on the intereſt. But it is evi- 
in dent, that the greater or leſs ſtock of labour and 
commodities muſt have a great influence; ſince we 
really and in effect borrow theſe, when we take mo- 
ey upon intereſt. It is true, when commerce is 
© Whcxtended all over the globe, the moſt induſtrious na- 


do that low intereſt and plenty of money are in fact 


ne amoſt inſeparable. But {till it is of conſequence to 
„now the principle whence any phenomenon ariſes, 
o and to diſtinguiſh between a cauſe and a concomitant 
" effect. Beſides that the ſpeculation is curious, it 


may frequently be of uſe in the conduct of public af- 
lars. At leaſt, it muſt be owned, that nothing can 


others are the moſt important; though they are com- 


monly treated in the looſeſt and moſt careleſs man- 
ner. 


tv the cauſe of low intereſt, ſeems to be the * 
Y 2 | 1 


2 


norant and ſlothful ages. Leſs money will build a 


Theſe are the uſes for which men borrow money; 


„(ons always abound moſt with the precious metals: 


be of more uſe than to improve, by practice, the me- 
oh uod of reaſoning on theſe ſubjects, which of all 


* 
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as we learn from Dion g. 


in the neighbouring ſtates; but in neither of then 


hands, and be gathered into large ſums, which ſeck 


by intereſt; and conſequently the ſame effect fol. 


large ſums, find no induſtry. or commerce, in the 


of ſome nations; where, after a fudden acquiſitn 
of. money or of the precious metals, by means d 
foreign conqueſt, rhe intereſt has fallen, not oul 
among them, but in all the neighbouring ſtates, x 
ſoon as that money was, diſperſed, and had infinuy: 
ed itſelf into every corner. Thus, intereſt, in Span 
fell near a half immediately after the diſeovery of the 
Welt Indies, as we are informed by Garcilaſſo del 
Vega: And it has been ever ſince gradually ſinkig 
in every kingdom of Europe. Intereſt in Rome, x 
ter the conqueſt of Egypt, fell from 6 to 4 per cent; 


The cauſes of the ſinking of intereſt, upon ſuch ay; 
event, ſeem. different inche conquering country and 


can we fad aſcribe that effect merely to the eu. 
creaſe of gold and ſilver. 5 


In the conquering country, it is natural to imagine, 
that this new acquiſition of money will fall in a few 


= 


a ſecure revenue, either by. the purchaſe: of land or 


lows, for alittle time, as if there had been a great ac- 
ceſſion of induſtry and commerce. The encreaſe of 
lenders above the borrowers ſinks the intereſt ; and 
ſo much the faſter, if thoſe, who have acquired thoſe 


ſtate, and no method of employing their money but 
by lending it at intereſt, But after this new maſs of 
gold and ſilver has been digeſted, and has circulated 
through the whole tate, affairs will ſoon return to 
. while the landlords and new 
money-holders, living idly, ſquander above their in- 
come; and the former daily contract debt, and the 
latter encroach on their ſtock till its final extinction. th 
The whole money may till be in the ſtate, and make 
itſelf felt by the encreaſe of prices: But not being 
. c . 8 2 15 now 
- + Lib. u. | 
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now collected into any large maſſes or ſtocks, the 
diſproportion between the borrowers and lenders is 
the ſame as formerly, and conſequently the high in- 
tereſt returns. ; | | 5 

Accordingly we find, in Rome, that, ſo early as 
Tiberius's time, intereſt had again mounted to 6 per 
cent. * though no accident had happened to drain the 
empire of money. In Trajan's time, money lent on 
mortgages in Italy, bore 6 per cent. f; on common 
ſecurities in Bithyma, 12 1. And if intereſt in Spain 
has not riſen to its old pitch ; this can be aſcribed to 
nothing but the continuance of the ſame cauſe that 
unk it, to wit, the large fortunes continually made 
in the Indies, which come over to Spain from time 
to time, and ſupply the demand of the borrowers. 
By this accidental and extraneous cauſe, more mo- 
ney is to be lent in Spain, that is, more money is col- 
lected into large ſums than would otherwiſe be found 
na ſtate, where there are ſo little commerce and in- 
duſtry. | 

As to the reduction of intereſt, which has follow- 
ed in England, France, and other kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, that have no mines, it has been gradual; and 
has not proceeded from the encreaſe of money, con- 
ſidered merely in itſelf ; but from that of induſtry, 
which is the natural effect of the former encreaſe, in 
that interval, before it raiſes the price of labour and 
proviſions. For to return to the foregoing ſuppoſiti- 
on; if the induſtry of England had riſen as much 
from other cauſes, (and that riſe might eaſily have 
happened, though the ſtock of money had remained 
the ſame) muſt not all the ſame conſequences have 
followed, which we obſerve at preſent? The ſame 
people would, in that caſe, be found in the kingdom, 
the ſame commodities, the ſame induſtry, manufac- 

| tures, 


P Columella, lib, iti. cap. 3. 
+ Plinii epiſt. lib. vii. ep. 18, 
1 Id. lib. x. ep. 62. 
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tures, and commerce; and conſequently the ſame 


merchants, with the ſame ſtocks, that is, with the 
ſame command over labour and commodities, only 
repreſented by a ſmaller number of white or yelloy 
pieces; which being a circumſtance of no moment, 
would only affect the waggoner, porter, and trunk- 
maker. Luxury, therefore, manufaQures, arts, in- 
duſtry, frugality, flouriſhing equally as at preſent, it 
is evident, that intereſt muſt alſo have been as lou; 
ſince that is the neceſſary reſult of all theſe circum- 
ſtances ; ſo far as they determine the profits of com. 
merce, and the proportion between the borrowers and 
lenders in any ſtate. 
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Of the Baraxce of TRADE. 


Ir is very uſual, in nations ignorant of the naturt 
of commerce, to prohibit the exportation of com- 
modities, and to preſerve among themſelves what- 
ever they think valuable and uſeful. They do not 
conſider, that, in this prohibition, they act directly 
contrary to their intention; and that the more is ex- 
ported of any commodity, the more will be raiſed 
at home, of which they themſelves will always have 
the firſt offer. 5 | 
It is well known to the learned, that the ancient 

laws of Athens rendered the exportation of figs cri- 
minal ; that being ſuppoſed a ſpecies of fruit ſo ex- 
cellent in Attica, that the Athenians deemed it too 
delicious for the palate of any foreigner. And 
in this ridiculous prohibition they were ſo much 
in earneſt, that informers were thence called /yco- 
pbants among them, from two Greek words, which 
ſignify fgs and diſcoverer 1. There are proots in 
many old acts of parliament of the ſame ignorance in 
the nature of commerce, particularly in the reign of 
Edward III. And to this day, in France, the ex- 
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portation of corn is almoſt always prohibited; in 
order, as they ſay, to prevent famines; though it is 
evident, that nothing contributes more to the fre- 
quent famines, which ſo much diſtreſs that fertile 
country. 

The fame jealous fear, with regard to money, has 
alſo prevailed among ſeveral nations; and it required 
both reaſon and experience ro convince any people, 
that theſe prohibitians ſerve to no other purpoſe than 
to raiſe the exchange againſt them, and produce a 
ſtill greater exportation. - 

Theſe errors, one may ſay, are groſs and palpable: 
But there ſtill prevails, even in nations well acquaint- 
ed with commerce, a ſtrong jealouſy with regard to 
the balance of trade, and a fear, that all their gold 
and ſilver may be leaving them. This ſeems to me, 
almoſt in every caſe, a groundieſs apprehenſion ; and 
I ſhould as ſoon dread, that all our ſprings and rivers 
ſhould be exhauſted, as that money ſhould abandon 


a kingdom where there are people and induſtry. Let 


us carefully preſerve theſe latter adyantages ; and 
we need never be apprehenſive of loſing the former. 

It is caſy to obſerve, that all calculations concern- 
ing the balance of trade are founded on very uncer- 
tain facts and ſuppoſitions. The cuſtom-houſe books 
are allowed to be an inſufficient ground of reaſoning ; 
nor is the rate of exchange much better ; unleſs we 
conſider it with all nations, and know alſo the pro- 
portions of the ſeveral ſums remitted ; which one 
may ſafely pronounce impoſſible. Every man, who 
has ever reaſoned on this ſubject, has always proved 
his theory, whatever it was, by facts and calculati- 
ons, and by an enumeration of all the commoditics 
ſent to all foreign kingdoms. 

The writings of Mr. Gee ſtruck the nation with 
an univerſal panic, when they ſaw it plainly de- 
monſtrated, by a detail of particulars, that the ba- 
lance was againſt them tor ſo conſiderable a ſum 
as 
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as muſt leave them without a fingle ſhilling in 
five or fix years. But luckily, twenty years have 
ſince elapſed, with an expenſive foreign war; yet 
it is commonly ſuppoſed, that money is ſtill more 
plentiful among us than in any former period. 
Nothing can be more entertaining on this head 
than Dr. Swift; an author ſo quick in diſcerning 
the miſtakes and abſurdities of others. He fays, 
in his ſhort view of the ſtate of Ireland, that the 


whole caſh of that kingdom tormerly amounted 


but to 500,000 J.; that out of this the Iriſh re- 
mitted every year a neat million to England, and 
had ſcarcely any other ſource from which the 
could compenſate themſelves, and little other fo- 
reign trade than the importation of French wines, 
for which they paid ready money. The conſe- 
quence of this ſituation, which muſt be owned 


to be diſadvantageous, was, that, in a courſe of 


three years, the current money of Ireland, from 
500, oo J. was reduced to leſs than two. And 


at preſent, I ſuppoſe, in a courſe of thirty years it 


is abſolutely nothing. Yet I know not how, that 
opinion of the advance of riches in Ireland, which 


gave the Doctor ſo much indignation, ſeems ſtill = 


to continue, and gain ground with every body. 


In ſhort this apprehenſion of the wrong ba- 


lance of trade, appears of ſuch a nature, that it 


diſcovers itſelf, wherever one is out of humour. 


with the miniſtry, or is in low ſpirits; and as 


it can never be refuted by a particular detail 
of all the exports, which counterbalance the im- 
ports, it may here be proper to form a general 


argument, that may prove the impoſſibility of this 
event, as long as we preſerve our JO and our 
induſtry. 

Suppoſe four-fifths of all the money in Great 
Britain to be annihilated in one night, and the 
nation reduced to 'the ſame condition, with re- 
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75 to ſpecie, as in the reigns of ah Harrys wk 
dwards, what would be the conſequence ? Muſt 
not the price of all labour and commodities fink 
in proportion, and every thing be fold as cheap 


as they were in thoſe ages? What nation could 


then diſpute with us in any foreign market, or 


pretend to navigate or to fell manufactures at the 


ſame price, which to us would afford ſufficient 
profit? In how little time, therefore, muſt this 

bring back the money which we had loſt, and raiſe 
us to the level of all the neighbouring nations ? 
Where, after we have arrived, we immediately loſe 
the advantage of the cheapneſs of labour and com- 
modities ; and the farther flowing in of money is 
{topped by our fulneſs and repletion. 

Again, ſuppoſe, that all the money of Great 


Britain were multiplied fivefold in a night, muſt. 


not the contrary effect follow ? Muſt not all la- 
bour and commodities riſe to ſuch an exorbitant 
height, that no neighbouring nations could afford 
to buy from us; while their commodities, on the 
other hand, became comparatively ſo cheap, that, 
in ſpite of all the laws which could be formed, 


they would be run in upon us, and our money flow 


out; till we fall to a level with foreigners, and loſe 


that great ſuperiority of riches, which had laid us 


under ſuch diſadvantages *! 

Nov, it is evident, that the ſame cauſes, which 
would correct theſe exorbitant. inequalities, were 
they to happen. miraculouſly, muſt prevent their 
happening in the common courſe of nature, and mult 
for ever, in all neighbouring nations, preſerve 
money nearly proportionable to the art and in- 
guitry of each nation. All water, wherever it 


communicates, remains always at a level. Aſk 


naturaliſts the reaſon ; they tell you, that, were 
it to be raiſed in any one place, the ſuperior gra- 


it, 


- 


vity of that part not being balanced, muſt depreſs. 
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it, till it meet a counterpoiſe; and that the ſame 
cauſe, which redreſſes the inequality when it hap- 
pens, muſt for ever prevent it, without ſome vio- 
lent external operation *. 

Can one imagine, that it had ever been poſſi- 
ble, by any laws, or even by any art or induſtry, 
to have kept all the money in Spain, which the 
galleons. have brought from the Indies ? Or that 
all commodities could be ſold in France for a 
tenth of the price which they would yield on 
the other ſide of the Pyrenees, without finding 
their way thither, and draining from that immenſe 
. treaſure? What other reaſon, indeed, is there, 

why all nations, at preſent, gain in their trade with 
Spain and Portugal; but becauſe it is impoſſible to 
heap up money, more than any fluid, beyond its 
proper level? The ſovereigns of theſe countries have 
thown, that they wanted not inclination to keep their 


gold and ſilver to themſelves, had it been in any 


degree practicable. 

But as any body of water may be raiſed a- 
bove the level of the ſurrounding element, if the 
former has no communication with the latter; 
ſo in money, if the communication be cut off, 
by any material or phyſical impediment, (for all 
laws alone are ineffectual) there may, in ſuch a 
_ caſe, be a very great inequality of money. Thus 


the immenſe diſtance of China, together with the 


monopolies of our India companies, obſtructin 


the communication, preſerve in Europe the gold 


and filver, eſpecially the latter, in much greater 


plenty 


* There is another cauſe, though more limited in its opera- 
tion, which checks the wrong balance of trade, to every 
particular nation to wWhic, the kingdom trades. When we 
import more goods than we export, the exchange turns againſt 
us, and this become a new encouragement to export; as much 
as the charge of carriage and inſurance of the money which be- 


comes due would amount to. For the exchange c can never riſe | 


but a little higher than that ſum. 
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plenty than they are found in that kingdom. 

"ag notwithſtanding this great obſtruction, the 
force of the cauſes above-mentioned is ſtill evi- 
dent. The ſkill and ingenuity of Europe in ge- 
neral ſurpaſſes that of China, with regard to ma- 
nual arts and manufactures; yet are we never 
able to trade thither without great diſadvantage. 
And were it not for the continual recruits, which 
we receive from America, money would ſoon fink 


in Europe, and riſe in China, till it came near- 
ly to a level in both places. Nor can any rea- 


ſonable man doubt, "a that induſtrious nati- 
on, were they as near us as Poland or Barbary, 


would drain us of the overplus of our ſpecie, 


and draw to themſelves a larger ſhare of the 
Weſt Indian treaſures. We need not have re- 
courſe to a phyſical attraction, in order to ex- 


plain the neceſſity of this operation. There is 


a moral attraction,” ariſing from the intrreſts 
and paſſions of men, which is full as potent and 
infallible. 

How is the balance kept in the provinces of 
every, kingdom among themſelves, but by the 
force of this principle, which makes it impoſſi— 
ble for money to loſe its level, and either to riſe 


or fink beyond the proportion of the labour and 


commodities which are in each 'province ? Lid not 
long experience make people eaſy on this head, 


what a fund of gloomy reflections might calcula- | 
tions afford to a melancholy Vorkſhireman, while 


he computed and magnified the ſums drawn to 
London by taxes, abſentees, commodities, and 
| ound on compariſon the oppoſite articles ſo much 
inferior? And no doubt, had the Heptarchy ſubſiſt- 
ed m England, the legiſlature of each ſtate had 
been contmually alarmed by the fear of a wrong 


balance; and as it is probable that the mutual ha- 


tred of theſe ſtates would have been extremely 
violent 
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violent on account of their cloſe nei ghbourhood, 
they would have loaded and ee all com- 
merce, by a jealous and ſuperfluous caution. 
Since the union has removed the barriers be- 
tween Scotland and England, which of theſe na- 
tions gains from the other by this free commerce? 
Or if the former kingdom has received any en- 
creaſe of riches, can it reaſonably be accounted 
for by any thing but the encreaſe of its art and 
induſtry ? It was a common apprehenſion in Eng- 
land, before the union, as we learn from L' Abbe 
du Bos , that Scotland would ſoon drain them 
of their treaſure, were an open trade allowed; and 
on the other fide the Tweed a contrary apprehen- 
ſion prevailed: With what juſtice in both, time has 
ſhown. 

What happens in ſmall portions. of mankind, 
muſt take place in greater. The provinces of the 
Roman empire, no doubt, kept their balance 
with each other, and with Italy, independent of 
the legiſlature; as much as the ſeveral counties 
of Great Britain, or the ſeveral pariſhes of. each 
county. And any man who travels. over Europe 
at this day, may. ſee by the prices of commo- 
dities, that money, in ſpite of the abſurd jealouſy 
of princes: and ſtates, has brought itſelt nearly 
to a level; and that the difference between one 
kingdom and another is not greater in this reſpect, 
than it is often between different provinces of the 
ſame kingdom. Men naturally flock to capital ci- 
ties, ſea- ports, and navigable rivers. There we 
find more men, more induſtry, more commodi- 
ties, and conſequently more money; but ſtill the 
latter difference holds proportion with the former, 
and the level! is ei 


Our 
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Our jealouſy and our hatred of France are with. 
out bounds ; and the former ſentiment, at leaſt, 
muſt be acknowledged reaſonable and well-ground- 


ed. Theſe paſſions have occaſioned} innumerable 


barriers and obſtructions upon commerce, where 
we are accuſed of being commonly the aggreſ- 
ſors. But what have we gained by the bargain? 
We loſt the French market for our woollen ma- 
nufactures, and transferred the commerce of wine 
to Spain and Portugal, where we buy worſe li- 
quor at a higher price. There are few Engliſh. 
men who would not think their country abſo- 
lutely ruined, were French wines fold in Eng- 
land ſo cheap and in ſuch abundance as to ſup- 
plant, in ſome meaſure, all ale, and home-brew- 
ed liquors : But would we lay aſide prejudice, it 


would not be difficult to prove, that nothing 


could be more innocent, perhaps advantageous. 
Each new acre of vineyard planted in France, 
in order to ſupply England with wine, would 
make it requiſite for the French to take the pro- 
duce of an Engliſh acre, ſown in wheat or barley, 


in order to ſubſiſt themſelves ; and it is evident, 


that we ſhould thereby get command of the bet- 
ter commodity. x 


There are many edits of the French king, 


prohibiting the planting of new vineyards, and 
ordering all thoſe which are lately planted to be 


grubbed up: So ſenfible are they, in that country, 
of the ſuperior, value of corn, above every other - 


r DDS | 
M.areſchal Vauban complains often, and with 
reaſon, of the abſurd duties which load the en- 


try of thoſe wines of Languedoc, Guienne, and 


other ſouthern provinces, . that are imported into 
- Britanny and Normandy. He entertained no doubt 
but theſe latter provinces could preſerve their ba- 
lance, notwithſtanding the open commerce which 
he recommends. And it is evident, that a few 
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leagues more navigation to England would make no 
difference; or if it did, that it muſt operate alike 
on the commodities of both kingdoms. 

There is indeed one expedient by which it is poſ- 
ſible to ſink, and another by which we may raiſe 
money beyond its natural level in any kingdom; 
but theſe caſes, when examined, will be found to 
reſolve into our general theory, and to bring addi- 
tional authority to it. IE, 

I ſcarcely know any method of ſinking money 
below its level, but thoſe inſtitutions of banks, 
funds, and paper-credit, which are ſo much prac- 
tiſed in this kingdom. Theſe render paper equiva- 
lent to money, circuiate it throughout the whole 
ſtate, make it ſupply the place of gold and ſil- 
ver, raiſe proportionably the price of labour and 
commodities, and by that means either baniſh a 
great part of thoſe precious metals, or prevent 
their farther encreaſe. What can be more ſhort- 
ſighted than our reaſonings on this head ? We 
tancy, becauſe an individual would be much rich- 
er, were his ſtock of money doubled, that the 
lame good effect would follow were the money 
of every one encreaſed ; not conſidering, that this 
would raiſe as much the price of every commo- 
dity, and reduce every man, in time, to the ſame 
condition as before. It is only in our public ne- 
gociations and tranſactions with foreigners, that 
a greater ſtock of money is advantageous ; and as 
our paper is there abſolutely inſignificant, we feel, 
by its means, all the ill effects ariſing from a great 
abundance of money, without reaping any of the 
advantages. ' Suppoſe 


We obſerved in Eſſay III. that money when encreaſing, 
gives encouragement to induſtry, during the interval between 
the encreaſe of money and riſe of the prices. A good effect 
of this nature may follow too from paper-credit ; but it is 
dangerous to precipitate matters; at the riſk of loſing all by 
the failing of that.credit, as muſt happen upon any vialent 
ſhock in public affairs. | 


- 
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which circulate in the kingdom as money, (for 
we are not to imagine, that all our enormous 
funds are employed in that ſhape) and ſuppoſe the 


is a ſtate which is found by experience to be able 
to hold a ſtock of 30 millions. I ſay, if it be able 
to hold it, it muſt of neceſſity have acquired it in 
gold and ſilver, had we not obſtructed the en- 
trance of theſe metals by this new invention of 

aper. Whence would it have acquired that fum ? 
From all the kingdoms of the world. But why ? 
Becauſe if you remove theſe 12 millions, money 


- neighbours ; and we muſt immediately draw from 


| ſpeak, and can hold no more. By our preſent 
Politics, we are as careful to ſtuff the nation with 
this fine commodity of bank-bills, and chequer- 
notes, as if we were afraid' of being overburthened 
with. the precious metals. | 

It is not to be doubted, but the great plenty of 
bullion in France is, in a great meaſure, owing to 
the want of paper-credit. The French have no 
banks: Merchants bills do not there circulate 2s 
with us: Uſury or lending on intereſt is not di- 
rectly permitted; ſo that many have large ſums in 


in private houſes ; and all the churches are full 


remain cheaper among them; than in nations that 
are not half ſo rich in gold and filver. The ad- 
vantages of this ſituation, in point of trade as well 


be diſputed. 
The ſame faſhion a few years ago prevailed in 


land, of uſing ſervices of China-ware inſtead of 
plate; but the ſenate foreſecing the conſequence, 


Suppoſe that there are 12 millions of paper, 


real caſh of the kingdom to be 18 millions: Here 


in this ſtate is below its level, compared with our 


all of them, till we be full and ſaturate, ſo to 


their coffers: Great quantities of plate are uſed 


of it. By this means, proviſions and labour {till 


as in great public emergencies, are too evident to 
Genoa, which ſtill has place in England and Hol- 


pro- 
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de able to diſcount his bills upon occaſion; and 
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prohibited the uſe of that brittle commodity be- 
yond a certain extent; while the uſe of ſilver- plate 
was left unlimited. And I ſuppoſe, in their late 
diſtreſſes, they felt the good effect of this ordinance. 
Our tax on plate is, perhaps, in this view, ſome what 
impolitic. 

Before the introduction of paper- money into our 
colonies, they had gold and ſilver ſulkcient for 
their circulation. Since the introduction of that 
commodity, the leaſt inconveniency that has follow- 
ed is the total baniſhment of the precious metals, 
And after the abolition of paper, can it be doubted 
but money will return, while theſe colonies poſſeſs 
manufaQures and commodities, the only thing va- 
luable in commerce, and for whoſe ſake alone all 
men defire money ? ES. 

What pity Lycurgus did not think of paper- 
credit, when he wanted ito baniſh gold and filver 
from Sparta! It would have ſerved his purpoſe bet- 
ter than lumps of iron he made uſe of as money ; 
and would alſo have prevented more effectually all 
commerce with ſtrangers, as being of ſo much leſs 
real and intrinſic value. 4 

It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that, as all theſe 
queſtions of trade and money are extremely com- 
plicated, there are certain lights, in which this ſub- 
ject may be placed, ſo as to repreſent the advan- 
tages br paper-credit and banks to be ſuperior to 
their diſadvantages. That they baniſh ſpecie and 
bullion from a ſtate is undoubtedly true ; and who- 
ever looks no farther than this circumſtance does 
well to condemn them; but ſpecie and, bullion 
are not of ſo great conſequence as not to admit 
of a compenſation, and even an overbalance from 
the encreaſe of induſtry and of credit, which may be 
promoted by the right uſe of paper- money. It is 
well known of what advantage it is to a merchant to 
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very thing that facilitates this ſpecies of traffic is 
favourable to the general commerce of a ſtate. But 
private bankers-are enabled to give ſuch credit by 
the credit they receive from the depoſiting of money 
in their ſhops ; and the bank of England in the ſame 
manner, from the liberty it has to ifſue its notes in 
all payments. There was an invention of this kind, 
which was fallen upon ſome years ago by the bank: 
of Edinburgh ; and which, as it 1s one of the moſt 
ingenious ideas that has been executed in com- 
merce, has alſo been thought advantageous to 
Scotland. It is there called a Bank-Credit ; and is 
of this nature. A man goes to the bank and finds 
ſurety to the amount, we ſhall ſuppoſe, of a thouſand 
pounds. This money, or any part of it, he has the 
liberty of drawing out whenever he pleaſes, and he 
pays only the ordinary intereſt for it, while it is in 
his hands. He may, when he pleaſes, repay any 
ſum ſo ſmall as twenty pounds, and the intereſt is 
diſcounted from the very day of the repayment. 
The advantages, reſulting from this contrivance, arc 
manifold. As a man may find ſurety nearly to the 
amount of his ſubſtance, and his bank- credit is 
equivalent to ready money, a merchant does here- 
by in'a manner coin his houſes, his houſehold 
furniture, the goods in his ware-houſe, the foreign 
debts due to him, his thips at ſea; and can, upon 
occaſion, employ them in all payments, as if they 
were the current money of the country. If a man 
borrow a thouſand pounds from a private hand, 
beſides that it is not always. to be found when 
required, he pays intereſt for it, whether he be 


uſing it or not: His bank credit coſts him nothing 


except during the very moment, in which it is 
of ſervice to him: And this circumſtance is of 
equal advantage as if he had borrowed money at 
much lower intereſt. Merchants, likewiſe, from 
this invention, acquire a great facility in ſupport- 
me 
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ing each other's credit, which is a conſiderable 
ſecurity. againit bankruptcies A man, when his 
own bank-credit 1s exhauſted, goes to any of his 
neighbours who is not in the fame condition; and 
he gets the money, which he replaces at his con- 
venience. | 

After this practice had taken place during ſome 
years at Edinburgh, ſeveral companies of mer- 
chants at Glaſgow carried the matter farther. They 
aſſociated themſelves into different banks, and jiſſued 
notes ſo low as ten ſhillings, which they uſed in all 
payments for goods, manufactures, tradeſmen's la- 
bour of all kinds; and theſe notes, from the eſta- 
bliſned credit of the companies, paſſed as money 
in all payments throughout the country. By this 
means, a ſtock of five thouſand pounds was able to. 
perform the ſame operations as if it were fix or 
ſeven; and merchants were thereby enabled to 


trade to a greater extent, and to require leſs pro- 


fit in all their tranſactions. But whatever other 
advantages reſult from theſe inventions, it muſt ſtill 


be allowed that, beſides giving too great facilicy - 


to credit, which is dangerous, they baniſh the pre- 
cious metals; and nothing can be a more evident 
proof of it, than a compariſon of the paſt and 
preſent- condition of Scotland in that particular; It 
was found, upon the recoinage made after the 
union, that there was near a million of ſpecie in 
that country: But notwithſtanding the great en- 
creaſe of riches, commerce and manufactures of 
all kinds, it is thought, that, even where there is no 


extraordinary drain made by England, the current 


ſpecie will not now amount to a third of that ſum. 
But as our projects of paper-credit are almoſt 
the only expedient, by which we can fink money be- 
low its level ; ſo, in my opinion, the only expedient, 
by which we can raiſe money above it, is a practice 
which we ſhould all exclaim againſt as deſtructive, 
5 e namely, 
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namely, the gathering of large ſums into a pub. 
lic treaſure, locking them up, and abſolutely pre. 


venting their circulation. The fluid, not communi. 


cating with the neighbouring element, may, by ſuch 
an artifice, be raiſed to what height we pleaſe. To 
prove this, we need only return to our firſt ſuppoſiti- 
on, of annihilating the half or any part of our caſh; 
where we found, that the immediate conſequence of 
ſuch an event would be the attraction of an equal 
ſum from all the neighbouring kingdoms. Nor does 
there ſeem to be any neceſſary bounds ſet, by the na. 
ture of things, to this practice of hoarding. A ſmall 
city, like Geneva, continuing this policy for ages, 


might engroſs nine-tenths of the money of Europe. 


There ſeems, indeed, in the nature of man, an in- 
vincible obſtacle to that immenſe growth of riches. 
A weak ſtate, with an enormous treaſure, will ſoon 
become a prey to ſome of its poorer, but more pow- 
erful neighbours, A great ſtate would diſſipate its 
wealth in dangerous and ill-concerted projects; and 
probably deſtroy, with it, what is much more valu- 
able, the induſtry, morals, and numbers of its peo- 
le. The fluid, in this caſe, raiſed to too great a 
Lake, burſts and deſtroys the veſſel that contains it; 
and mixing itſelf with the ſurrounding element, ſoon 
falls to its proper level. 
So little are we commonly acquainted with this 
principle, that, though all hiſtorians agree in relating 
uniformly ſo recent an event, as the immenſe trea- 
ſure amafled by Harry VII. (which they make 


amount to 2,700,000 pounds,) we rather reject their 


concurring teſtimony, than admit of a fact, which 
agrees ſo ill with our inveterate prejudices. It is in- 
deed probable, that this ſum might be three-fourths 
of all the money in England. But where is the dit- 
8 in conceiving, that ſuch a ſum might be 
amaſſed 


frugal, and almoſt abſolute monarch ? Nor is it - 
* 5 bable, 


in twenty years, by a cunning, rapacious, 
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bable, that the diminution of circulating money was 


ever {ſenſibly felt by the people, or ever did them 
any prejudice. The ſinking of the prices of all 


commodities would immediately replace it, by giv- 
ing England the advantage in its commerce with the 
neighbouring kingdoms. | 

Have we not an inſtance in the ſmall republic of 


Athens with its allies, who in about fifty years, be- 


tween the Median and Peloponneſian wars, amaſſed 
a ſum not much inferior to that of Harry VII? For 
all the Greek hiſtorians + and orators ; agree, that 
the Atnenians collected in the citadel] more than 


10, ooo talents, which they afterwards diſſipated to 


their own ruin, in raſh and imprudent enterpriz= 
es. But when this money was ſet a running, and 
began to communicate with the ſurrounding fluid; 
what was the conſequence ? Did it remain in the 
ſtate? No. For we find, by the memorable cenſus 
mentioned by Demoſthenes || and Polybius 8, that, 
in about fifty years afterwards, the whole value of 
the republic, comprehending lands, houſes, com- 
modities, flaves, and money, was leſs than 6000 ta- 
lents. | 
What an ambitious high-ſpicited people was this, 
to collect and keep in their treaſury, with a view 
to conqueſts, a ſum, which it was every day in 
the power of the citizens, by a fingle vote, to 
diſtribute among themſelves, and which would have 
gone near to triple the riches of every individual ! 


For we muſt obſerve, that the numbers and private. 


riches of the Athenians are ſaid, by ancient writ- 
ers, to have been no greater at the beginning of the 
Peloponneſian war, than at the beginning of the 
Macedonian. 


Money 


+ Thucydides, lib. ii. and Diod. Sic. lib. xii. 
t Vid. Æſchinis er Demoſthenis Epi. 
| Nip Evupopias- 
9 Lib. ii. Cap. 62. 
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Money was little more plentiful in Greece dur. 
ing the age of Philip and Perſeus, than in Eng. 
land during that of Harry VII. : Yet theſe two mo- 
narchs in thirty years 4 collected from the ſmall 
kingdom of Macedon, a larger treaſure than that 
of the Engliſh monarch. Paulus Æmilius brought 
to Rome about 1,700,000 Sterling &F. Pliny ſays, 
2,400,000 f. And that was but a part of the Ma- 


cedonian treaſure. The reſt was diſſipated by the 
reſiſtance and flight of Perſeus ||. 1 


We may learn from Stanian, that the canton 


of Berne had 300,000 pounds lent at intereſt, and 
had above fix tjmes as much in their treaſury. Here 
then 1s a fam hoarded of 1,800,000 pounds Ster- 
ling, which is at leaſt quadruple what ſhould na- 
turally circulate in ſuch a petty ſtate; and yet no 
one, who travels in the Pais de Vaux, or any part 
of that canton, obſerves any want of money more 
than could be ſuppoſed in a country of that ex- 
tent, ſoil, and ſituation. On the contrary, there are 
ſcarce any inland provinces in the continent of 
France or Germany, where the inhabitants are at 
this time ſo opulent, though that canton has vaſtly 
encreaſed its treaſure ſince 1714, the time when 
Stanian wrote his judicious account of Switzer- 
and. 5 * 

The account given by Appian © of the treaſure 
of the Ptolemies, is ſo prodigious, that one can- 
not admit of it; and ſo much the leſs, becauſe 
the hiſtorian ſays, that the other ſucceſſors of = 

; . ander 


+ Titi Livii, lib. xlv. cap. 40. 

§ Vel. Paterc. lib. 1. cap. 9. 
ſ„ „ . 8 

{| Titi Livii, 76:9. | | 

The poverty which Stanian ſpeaks of is only to be ſeen in 
the moſt mountainous cantons, where there is no commodity t0 
bring money. And even there the people are not poorer than 
in the dioceſe of Saltſburgh on the one hand, or Savoy on the 
other, 04] Preem. . 
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ander were alſo frugal, and had many of them 
treaſures not much inferior. For this ſaving hu- 
mour of the neighbouring princes muſt neceſſari- 
ly have checked the frugality of the Egyptian 
monarchs, according to the foregoing theory. The 
ſum he mentions is 740, ooo talents, or 191,166,666 
pounds 13 ſhillings and 4 pence, according to Dr. 
Arbuthnot's computation. And yet Appian ſays, 
that he extracted his account from the public re- 


cords; and he was himſelf a native of - Alexan- 


dria. | : 
From theſe principles we may learn what judg- 
ment we ought to form of thoſe numberleſs bars, 
obſtructions, and impoſts, which all nations of Eu- 
rope, and none more than England, have put upon 
trade; from an exorbitant deſire of amaſſing mo- 
ney, which never will heap up beyond its level, 
while it circulates; or from an ill-grounded ap- 
prehenſion of loſing their ſpecie, which never will 
ink below it. Could any thing ſcatter our riches, 
it would be ſuch impolitic contrivances. But this 
general ill effect, however, reſults from them, that 
they deprive neighbouring nations of that free com- 
munication and exchange which the Author of 
the world has intended, by giving them ſoils, cli- 
mates, and geniuſes, ſo different from each other. 
Our modern politics embrace the only method 
of baniſhing money, the uſing of paper- credit; they 
reject the only method of amaſſing it, the prac- 
tice of hoarding; and they adopt a hundred con- 
trivances, which ſerve to no purpoſe” but to check 
induſtry, and rob ourſelves and our neighbours of 
the common benefits of art and nature. LNG 
All taxes, however, upon foreign commodities, 
are not to be regarded as prejudicial or uſeleſs, but 
thoſe only which are founded on the jealouſy 
above-mentioned. - A tax on German linen encou- 
rages home manufactures, and thereby multiplies our 
g 
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people and induſtry. A tax on brandy encreaſcs 


the ſale of rum, and ſupports our ſouthern colo- 
nies. And as it is neceſſary, that impoſts ſhould 
be levied, for the ſupport of government, it may be 
thought more convenient to lay them on foreign 
commodities, which can eafily be intercepted at 
the port, and ſubjected to the impoſt. We ought, 


however, always to remember the maxim of Dr. 


Swift, That, in the arithmetic 6f the cuſtoms, two 
and two make not four, but often make only one. 
It can ſcarcely be doubted, but if the duties on 
wine were lowered to a third, they would yield 
much more to the government than at preſent : 
Our people might thereby afford to 'drink com- 
monly a better and more wholeſome liquor ; and 
no prejudice would enſue to the balance of trade, 
of which we are ſo jealous. The manufacture of 
ale beyond the agriculture is but inconſiderable, 
and gives employment to few hands. The tranſ- 
pot of wine and corn would not be much in- 
A. | 


But are there not frequent inſtances, you will 
ſay, of ſtates and kingdoms, which were former- 
ly rich and opulent, and are now poor and beg- 


garly ? Has not the money left them, with which 
they formerly abounded ? I anſwer, If they lofe 
their trade, induſtry, and people, they cannot ex- 
pect to keep their gold and filver: For theſe preci- 
ous metals will hold proportion to the former advan- 
tages. When Liſbon and Amſterdam got the Eaſt- 
India trade from Venice and Genoa, they alſo got 
the profits and money which aroſe from it. Where 
the ſeat of government is transferred, where expen- 
five armies are maintained at a diſtance, where great 


funds are poſſeſſed by foreigners ; there naturally fol- 


lows from theſe cauſes a diminution of the ſpecie. 
But theſe, we may obſerve, are violent and forcible 
methods of carrying away money, and are in time 

f commonly 
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commonly attended with the tranſport of people 
and induſtry. But where theſe remain, and the 
drain is not continued, the money always finds its 
way back again, by a hundred canals, of which 
we have no notion or ſuſpicion. What immenſe 
treaſures have been ſpent, by ſo many nations, in 
Flanders, ſince the revolution, in the courſe of 
three long wars? More money perhaps than the 
half of what is at preſent in Europe. But what 
has now become of it? Is it in the narrow com- 
paſs of the Auſtrian provinces? No, ſurely: It has 
moſt of it returned to the ſeveral countries whence 
it came, and has followed that art and induſtry, by 
which at firſt it was acquired. For above a thou- 
ſand years, the money of Europe has been flowing 
to Rome, by an open and ſenſible current; but it 
has been emptied by many ſecret ' and inſenſible 
canals: And the want of induſtry and commerce 

renders at preſent the papal dominions the pooreſt 
territory in all Italy. | 

In ſhort, a government has great reaſon to pre- 
ſerve with care its people and its manufactures. Its 
money, it may ſafely truſt to the courſe of human 
affairs, without fear or jealouſy. Or if it ever give 
attention to this latter circumſtance, it ought only to 
be ſo far as it affects the former. | 
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2.4 4A, 
Of the JeaLovsy of Trapr. 


H AVING endeavoured to remove one ſpeties 
of ill- founded jealouſy, which is ſo prevalent among 
commercial nations, it may not be amiſs to menti- 
on another, which ſeems equally groundleſs. No- 
thing is more uſual, among ſtates which have made 
ſome advances in. commerce, than to look on the 
progreſs of their neighbours with a ſuſpicious eye, 
to conſider all trading ſtates as their rivals, and to 
ſuppoſe that it is impoſſible for any of them to flou- 
riſh, but at their expence. In oppoſition to this 
narrow and malignant opinion, I will venture to aſ- 
ſert, that the encreaſe of riches and commerce in 
any one nation, inſtead of hurting, commonly pro- 
motes the riches and commerce of all its neigh- 
bours ; and that a ſtate can ſcarcely carry its trade 
and induſtry very far, where all the ſurrounding 
ſtates are buried in ignorance, ſloth, and barba- 

riſm. | 
It is obvious, that the domeſtic induſtry of a 
people cannot be hurt by the greateſt proſperity 
of their neighbours; and as this branch of com- 
merce is undoubtedly the moſt important in any ex- 
tenſive kingdom, we are ſo far removed from all 
reaſon of jealouſy. But 1 go farther, and obſerve, 
that where an open communication is preſerved 
among nations, it is impoſſible but the domeſtic in- 
1 | duſtry 
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duſtry of every one muſt receive an encreaſe from 
the improvements of the others. Compare the ſitu- 
ation of Great Britain at preſent, with what it was 
two centuries ago. All the arts both of agriculture 
and manufactures were then extremely rude and 
imperfect. Every improvement, which we have 
ſince made, has ariſen from our imitation of fo- 
reigners; and we ought ſo far to eſteem it happy, 
that they had previouſly made advances in arts and 
ingenuity. But this intercourſe is ſtill upheld to 
our great advantage : Notwithſtanding the advanced 
ſtate of our manufactures, we daily adopt, in every 
art, the inventions and improvements of our neigh- 
bours. The commodity is firſt imported from a- 
broad, to our great diſcontent, while we imagine 
that it drains us of our money: Afterwards, the 
art itſelf is gradually imported, to our viſible ad- 
vantage. Yet we continue ſtill to repine, that our 


neighbours ſhould poſſeſs any art, induſtry, and in- 


vention; forgetting that, had they not firſt inſtruct- 
ed us, we ſhould have been at preſent barbarians; 
and did they not ſtill continue their inſtructions, the 
arts muſt fall into a ſtate of languor, and loſe their 
emulation and novelty, which contribute ſo much 
to their advancement. 5 

The encreaſe of domeſtic induſtry lays the foun- 
dation of foreign commerce. Where a great num- 


der of commodities are raiſed and perfected for the 
> home-market, there will always be found ſome which 


can be exported with advantage. But if our neigh- 
bours have no art or cultivation, they cannot take 
them; becauſe they will have nothing to give in 


exchange. In this reſpeQ, ſtates are in the ſame 
condition as individuals. A ſingle man can ſcarcely 


be induſtrious, where all his fellow-citizens are idle. 
The riches of the ſeveral members of a community 


contribute to encreaſe my riches, whatever profeſſi- 
on I may follow. They conſume the produce of my 


induſtry, 
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induſtry, and afford me the produce of theirs in re- 
turn. 5 

Nor needs any ſtate entertain apprehenſions, that 
their neighbours will improve to ſuch a degree in 
every art and manufacture as to have no demand 
from them. Nature, by giving a diverſity of ge- 
niuſes, climates, and ſoils, to different nations, has 
ſecured their mutual intercourſe and commerce, 
as long as they all remain induſtrious and ci- 
vilized. Nay, the more the arts encreaſe in any 
{tate, the more will be its demands from its in- 
duſtrious neighbours. The inhabitants, having 
become opulent and ſkilful, defire to have eve 
commodity in the utmoſt perfection; and as they 
have plenty of commodities to give in exchange, 
they make large importations from every foreign 
country. The induſtry of the nations, from, whom 
they import, receives encouragement : Their own 
is alſo encreaſed, by the ſale of the commodities, 
which they give in exchange. 

But what if a nation has any ſtaple commodity, 
ſuch as the woollen manufacture is in England? 
Muſt not the interfering of our neighbours in that 
manufacture be a loſs to us? I anſwer, that, when 
any commodity is denominated the ſtaple of a king- 
dom, it is ſuppoſed that the kingdom has ſome pe- 
culiar and natural advantages for raiſing the com- 
modity ; and if, notwithſtanding theſe advantages, 
they loſe ſuch a manufacture, they ought to blame 
their own idleneſs, or bad government, not the 
induſtry of their neighbours. It ought alſo to be 
conſidered, that, by the encreaſe of induſtry among 
the neighbouring nations, the conſumption of eve- 
ry particular ſpecies of commodity is alſo encreaſed ; 
and though foreign manufactures interfere with them 
in the market, the demand for their product may 
ſtill continue, or even encreaſe. And ſhould it di- 
miniſh, ought the conſequence to be eſteemed ſo fa- 
tal? If the ſpirit of induſtry be preſerved, it may _ 

Se ily 


„s, M 
ſily be diverted from one branch to another; and 


the manufacturers of wool, for inſtance, be employ. 


ed in linen, ſilk, iron, or any other commodities, for 


which there appears to be a demand. We need not 
apprehend, that all the objects of induſtry will be ex. 
hauſted, or that our manufacturers, while they re- 
main on an equal footing with thoſe of our neigh- 
bours, will be in danger of wanting employment. 


The emulation among rival nations ſerves rather to 


keep induſtry alive in all of them: And any people 
is happier who poſleſs a variety of manufactures, 
than if they enjoyed one ſingle great manufacture, 
in which they are all employed. Their ſituation is 
leſs precarious; and they will feel leſs ſenſibly thoſe 
revolutions and uncertainties, to which every parti- 
cular branch of commerce will always be expoſed, 
The only commercial ſtate, that ought to dread 
the improvements and induſtry of their neighbours, 
is ſuch a one as the Dutch, who enjoying no extent 
of land, nor poſſeſſing any number of native commo- 
dities, flouriſh only by their being the brokers, and 
factors, and carriers of others. Such a people may 
naturally apprehend, that, as ſoon as the neighbour- 
ing ſtates come to know and purſue their intereſt, 
they will take into their own hands the management 
of their affairs, and deprive their brokers of that 
profit, which they formerly reaped -from it. But 
though this conſequence may naturally be dreaded, 
it is very long before it takes place ; and by art and 
induſtry it may be warded off for many generations, 
if not wholly eluded. The advantage of ſuperior 
ſtocks and correſpondence is ſo great, that it is not 
caſily overcome; and as all the tranſactions encreale 
by the encreaſe of induſtry in the neighbouring ſtates, 
even a people whoſe commerce ſtands on this preca- 
rious baſis, may, at firſt reap a conſiderable profit 
from the flouriſhing condition of theiz neighbours. 
The Dutch, having mortgaged all their revenues, 
make not ſuch a figure in political tranſactions as 
4 formerly; 
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formerly; but their commerce is ſurely equal to 
what it was in the middle of the laſt century, when 
they were reckoned among the great powers of Eu- 
rope. | 

Were our narrow and malignant politics to meet 
with ſucceſs, we ſhould reduce all our neighbouring 
nations to the ſame ſtate of floth and ignorance that 
prevails in Morocco and the coaſt of Barbary. But 
what would be the conſequence ? They could ſend 
us no commodities : They could take none from 
us: Our domeſtic commerce itſelf would languiſh 
for want ol emulation, example, and inſtruction: 
And we ourſelves ſhould ſoon fall into the ſame 
abject condition, to which we had reduced them. 
[ hall therefore venture to acknowledge, that, not 
only as a man, but as a Britiſh ſubjeQ, I pray for 
the flouriſhing commerce of Germany, Spain, Ita- 
ly, and even France itſelf. I am at leaſt certain, that 
Great Britain, and al! thoſe nations, would flouriſh 
more, did their ſovereigns and miniſters adopt ſuch 


enlarged and benevolent ſentiments towards each 
es 
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Of the BALANCE of Power. 


Ir is a queſtion whether the idea of the balance 


of power be owing entirely to modern policy, or 
whether the phraſe only has been invented in theſe 
later ages? It is certain, that Xenophon “, in his 


Inſtitution of Cyrus, repreſents the combination of 


the Aſiatic powers to have ariſen from a jealouſy 
of the enereaſing force of the Medes and Perſi- 
ans; and though that elegant compoſition thould 
be ſuppoſed altogether a romance, this ſentiment, 
aſcribed by the author to the caſtern princes, is at 
leaſt a proof of the prevailing notion of ancient 
times. OT 81 | Go 

In all the politics of Greece, the anxiety, with 
regard to the balance of power, is apparent, and is 
expreſsly pointed out to us, even by the ancient 
hiſtorians. Thucydides + repreſents the league, 
which was formed againſt Athens, and which pro- 
duced the Peloponneſian war, as entirely owing to 


this principle. And after the decline of Athens, 


when the Thebans and Lacedemonians diſputed 
for ſovereignty, we find, that the Athenians (as 


well as many other republics) always threw them 


ſelves into the lighter ſcale, and endeavoured to 
preſerve the balance, They ſupported Thebes a- 
Ter. L Aa gainſt 


* Lib. i. + Lib. i. 
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gainſt Sparta, till the great victory gained by Epa- 
minondas at Leuctra; after which they immediate. 


ly went over to the conquered, from generoſity, as 


they pretended, but in reality from their jealouſy of 
the conquerors J. | 5 | 

| Whoever will read Demoſthenes's oration for 
the Megalopolitans, may ſee the utmoſt refine. 
ments on this principle, that ever entered into the 
head of a Venetian or Engliſh ſpeculatiſt. And 
upon the firſt riſe of the Macedonian power, this 
orator immediately diſcovered the danger, ſounded 
the alarm throughout all Greece, and at laſt aſſem- 
bled that confederacy under the banners of Athens, 
which fought the great and deciſive battle of 
Chaeronea. i mo 

It is true, the Grecian wars are regarded by hiſ- 


' torians as wars of emulation rather than of po- 


litics ; and each ſtate ſeems to have had more in 
view the honour of leading the reſt, than any well- 
grounded hopes of authority and dominion. If we 
confider; indeed, the ſmall number of inhabitants 
in any one republic, compared to the whole, the 


great difficulty of forming fieges in thoſe times, 


and the extraordinary bravery and diſcipline of eve- 
ry freeman among that noble people; we ſhall con- 
clude, that the balance of power was, of itſelf, ſut- 
ficiently ſecured in Greece, and needed not to have 
'been guarded with that caution which may be re- 
quiſite in other ages. But whether we aſcribe the 
ſhifting of ſides in all the Grecian republics to jea- 
lous emulation or cautious politics, the effects were 
alike, and every prevailing power was ſure to meet 
with a contederacy againſt it, and that often com- 
poſed of its former friends and allies. 
Ihe ſame principle, call it envy or prudence, 
which produced the Ofraciſm of Athens, and 15 
|  taliſm 


I Xenoph. Hiſt, Graec. lib. vi. & vii. 
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zaliſm of Syracuſe, and expelled every citizen whoſe 
fame or power overtopped the reſt ; the ſame prin- 


ciple, I ſay, naturally diſcovered itfelf in foreign 
politics, and ſoon raiſed enemies to the leading 
tate, however moderate in the exerciſe of its au- 
thorit . | . 1 

The Perſian monarch was really, in his force, a 
petty prince, compared to the Grecian republics; 


and therefore it behoved him, from views of ſafe- 


ty more than from emulation, to intereſt himſelf in 


their quarrels, and to ſupport the weaker fide in 
every conteſt. This was the advice given by Al- 


cibiades to Tiflaphernes *, and it prolonged near a 
century the date of the Perſian empire; till the ne- 
glect of it for a moment, after the firſt appearance 
of the aſpiring genius of Philip, brought that lofty 
and frail edifice to the ground, with a rapidity of 
which there are few inſtances in the hiſtory of man- 
kind. 


The ſucceſſors of Alexander ſhowed great jealou- 


ſy of the balance of power; a jealouſy founded on 


true politics and prudence, and which preſerved 


diſtin& for ſeveral ages the partition made after the 


death of that famous conqueror. The fortune and 


ambition of Antigonus + threatened them anew 
with a univerſal monarchy ; but their combination, 
and their victory at Ipſus ſaved them. And in ſub- 
ſequent times, we find, that, as the Eaſtern prin- 
ces conſidered the Greeks and Macedonians as the 
only real military force, with whom they had any 
intercourſe, they kept always a watchful eye over 
that part of the world. The Ptolemies, in particu- 
lar, ſupported firſt Aratus and the Achaeans, and then 
Cleamenes king of Sparta, from no other view than 
as a counterbalance to the Macedonian monarchs. 
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For this is the account which Polybius gives of the 
Egyptian politics *. n 
The reaſon, why it is ſuppoſed, that the ancients 
were entirely ignorant of the balance of power, ſeems 
to be drawn from the Roman hiſtory more than the 
Grecian; and as the tranſactions of the former are 
generally more familiar to us, we have thence 


formed all our concluſions. It muſt be owned, 


that the Romans never met with any ſuch general 
combination or confederacy againſt them, as might 
naturally have been expected from their rapid 
h 

lowed peaceably to ſubdue their neighbours, one 
after another, till they extended their dominion 
over the whole known world. Not. to mention 
the fabulous hiſtory of their Italic wars; there was, 
upon Hannibal's invaſion of the Roman ſtate, a 
remarkable eriſis, which ought to have called up 
the attention of all civilized nations. It appeared 
afterwards (nor was it difficult to be obſerved at 
the time) + that this was a conteſt for univerſal 
empire; yet no prince or ſtate feems to have 
been in the leaſt alarmed about the event or if 
fue of the quarrel. Philip of Macedon remained 
neuter, till he ſaw the victories of Hannibal; and 
then moſt imprudently formed an alliance with the 
conqueror, upon terms ſtill more imprudent. He 
ſtipulated, that he was to affiſt the Carthagini- 
an ftate in their conqueſt of Italy; after which 
they engaged to ſend over forces into Greece, to 
afthſt him in ſubduing the Grecian common- 


3 ne enk of A 
+ It was obſerved by ſome, as appears by the - 
laus of Naupactum, in the general congreſs of Greece. See 2 
lyb. lib. v. cap. 104. | 5 
4 Titi Livii, lib. xxui. cap. 33. 


and declared ambition; but were al- 
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The Rhodian and Achaean republics are much 
celebrated by ancient hiſtorians for their wiſdom 
and ſound policy; and yet both of them aſſiſted 
the Romans in their wars againſt Philip and An- 
tiochus. And what may be eſteemed ſtill a ſtron- 
ger proof, that this maxim was not generally known 
in thoſe ages; no ancient author-has remarked the 
imprudence of theſe meaſures, nor has even blam- 
ed that abſyrd treaty above-mentioned, made by 
Philip with the Carthaginians. Princes and ſtateſ- 
men, in all ages, may, before-hand, be blinded in 
their reaſonings with regard to events : But it is 
ſomewhat extraordinary, that hiſtorians, afterwards, 
ſhould not form a ſounder judgment of them, 
Maſſiniſſa, Attalus, Pruſias, in gratifying their 
private paſſions, were, all of them, the inſtru- 
ments of the Roman greatneſs; and never ſeem 
to have ſuſpected, that they were forging their 
own chains, while they advanced the conqueſts 
of their ally. A nmple treaty and agreement be- 
tween Maſſiniſſa and the Carthaginians, ſo much 
required by mutual intereſt, barred the Romans 
from all entrance into Africa, and preſerved liber- 
ty to mankind. E | 
The only prince we meet with in the Roman hiſ- 


tory, who ſeems to have underſtood the balance 


of power, is Hiero king of Syracuſe, Though 
the ally of Rome, he ſent aſſiſtance to the Car- 
thaginians, during the war of the auxiliaries ; “ Eſ- 
* teeming it requiſite,” ſays Polybius *, © both 
* in order to retain his dominions in Sicily, and 
to preſerve the Roman friendſhip, that Carthage 
ſhould be fafc ; leſt by its fall the remaining 
e power ſhould be able, without contraſt or op- 
* poſition, to execute every purpoſe and under- 
taking. And here he acted with great Wm 
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« and prudence. For that is never on any ac. 


count, to be overlooked; nor ought ſuch 2 
„ force ever to be thrown into one hand, as to 
© incapacitate the neighbouring ſtates from de. 
ce fending their rights againſt it.“ Here is the 
aim of modern politics pointed out in expreſs 
terms. Pe” n=, 

In ſhort, the maxim of preſerving the balance 
of power is founded ſo much on common ſenſe 
and obvious reaſoning, that it is impoſſible it could 
altogether have eſcaped antiquity, where we find, 
in other particulars, ſo many marks of deep pe- 


netration and diſcernment. If it was not ſo ge- 


nerally known and acknowledged as at preſent, it 
had, at leaſt, an influence on all the wiſer and 
more experienced. princes and politicians.-- And 
indeed, even at preſent, however generally known 
and acknowledged among ſpeculative reaſoners, i 
Has not, in practice, an authority much more ex- 
tenſive among thoſe who govern the world. 
After the fall of the Roman empire, the form 
of government, eſtabliſned by the northern con- 
querors, incapacitated them, in a great meaſure, 
for farther conqueſts, and long maintained each 


ſtate in its proper boundaries. But when val- 


falage and the feudal militia were aboliſhed, man- 
kind were anew alarmed by the danger of uni- 
verſal monarchy, from the union of ſo many king- 
doms and principalities in the perſon of the em- 
peror Charles. But the power of the houſe of 
- Auſtria, founded on extenſive but divided domi- 
nions, and their riches, derived chiefly from mines 
of gold and filver, were more likely to decay, of 
"themſelves, from internal defects, than to over- 
throw all the bulwarks raiſed againſt them. In 
leſs than a century, the force of that violent and 
haughty race was ſhattcred, their opulence diſſi- 
pated, their ſplendor eclipſed. A new power of 
- 1 9 : ceeded, 
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ceſſity; but have always been too far puſhed from 


was afterwards made at Ryſwick in 1697, was 
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ceeded, more formidable to the liberties of Eu- 
rope, poſſeſſing all the advantages of the former, 
and labouring under none of its defects, except a 
ſhare of that ſpirit of bigotry and perſecution, 
with which the houſe of Auſtria was ſo long, and 
ſtill is ſo much infatuated. V 

In the general wars, maintained againſt this am- 
bitious power, Great Britain has ſtood foremoſt ; 
and ſhe ſtill maintains her ſtation, Beſide her 
advantages of riches and fituation, her people are 
animated with ſuch a national ſpirit, and are fo 
fully ſenſible of the bleſſings of their government, 
that we may hope their vigour never will languiſh 
in ſo neceſſary and ſo juſt a cauſe. On the con- 
trary, if we may judge by the paſt, their palſ- 
ſionate ardour ſeems. rather to require ſome mo- 
deration ; and they have oftener erred. from a lau- 
dable exceſs than from a blameable deficiency. 

In the firſt place, we ſeem to have been more 
poſſeſſed with the ancient Greek ſpirit of jealous 

emulation, than actuated by the prudent views of 
modern politics. Our wars with France have been 
begun with juſtice, and even, perhaps, from ne- 


obſtinacy and paſſion. The fame peace, which 


offered ſo early as the year ninety-two ; that con- 
cluded at Utrecht in 1712 might have been fi- 
niſhed on as good conditions at Gertruytenberg in 
the year eight; and we might have given at Frank- 
fort, in 1743, the ſame terms, which we were 
Fad to accept of at Aix-la-Chapelle in the year 
orty-eight;. Here then we ſee, that aboye half 
of our wars with France, and all our public 

debts, are more owing to our own imprudent 
e than to the ambition of our neigh» 
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In the ſecond place, we are ſo declared in our 
oppo. to the French power, and fo alert in 
defence of our allies, that they always reckon upon 
our force as upon their own ; and expecting to 
carry on war at our expence, refuſe all — 
able terms of accommodation. Habent ſubjectus, 
m ſuos ; viles, ut alirnor. All the world knows, 
chat the factious vote of the Houſe of Commons, 
in the beginning of the laſt parliament, with the 
profeſſed humour of the nation, made the queen 
of Hungary inflexible in her terms, and prevent- 
ed that agreement with Pruſſia, which would im- 
mediately have reſtored the general tranquility of 
Europe. 
In the third phate, we are ſuch true combit- 
ants, that, when once engaged, we loſe all con- 
cern for ourſelves aud our poſterity, and conſider 
5 how we may beſt annoy he enemy. To 
mortgage our revenues at ſo deep a rate, in wars, 
where we were only acceſſories, was furely the 
moſt” fatal deluſion, that a nation, which had any 
pretenſton to Politics and prudence, has ever yet 
- been guilty of. That remedy of funding, if it 
- be a remedy, and not rather a poiſon, ought in 
all reaſon, to be reſerved to the laſt extremity; 
and no evil, but the greateſt and moſt urgent, 
ſhould ever induce us to embrace ſo dangerous 
an expedient, 
Theſe exceſſes, to which we have been cat- 
ried, are prejudicial ; and may, perhaps, in time, 


become till more prejudicial * ier way, by be 


getting, as is uſual, the oppoſite extreme, and 
rendering us totally "cartleſs and fupine with re- 
gard to the fate of Europe. The Athenians, from 
ide moſt buſtling, intriguing, warlike people of 
Greece, finding their error m thruſting themſelves 
into every. quarrel, abandoned all attention to foreign 
affairs ; ; and in no conteſt ever took part on ay” 
ide, 
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are carried on at a great diſtance, and intereſt ſo 


proceed from this, that mankind were generally in a very 
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ſide, except by their flatteries and complaiſance 
to the victor. | | 's . N 8 11 
Enormous monarchies are, probably, deſtruc- 
tive to human nature; in their progreſs, in their 
continuance 4, and even in their downfal, which 
never can be very diſtant from their eſtabliſh- 
ment. The military genius, which aggrandize the 
monarchy, ſoon leaves the court, the capital, and 
the center of ſuch a government ; while the wars 


ſmall a part of the ſtate. The ancient nobility, 
whoſe affections attach them to their ſovereign, live 
all at court; and never will accept of military em- 
ployments, which would carry them to remote and 
barbarous frontiers, where they are diſtant both 
from their pleaſures and their fortune. The arms 
of the ſtate, muſt, therefore, be entruſted to mer- 
cenary ſtrangers, without zeal, without attachment, 
without honour ; ready on every occaſion to turn 
them againſt the prince, and join each deſperate 
malcontent, who offers pay and plunder. This 
is the neceſſary progreſs of human affairs: Thus 
human nature checks itſelf in its airy elevation : 
Thus ambition blindly. labours for the deſtruQi- 
on of the conqueror, of his family, and of every 
thing near and dear to him. The Bourbons, 
"OY to the ſupport of their brave, faithful, 
and affectionate nobility, would puſh their advan- 
tage, without reſerve or limitation. Theſe, while 
fired with glory and emulation, can bear the fa- 
tigues and dangers of war; but never would ſub- 
mit to languiſh in the garriſons of Hungary or 
Lithuania, forgot at court, and ſacrificed to the 
intrigues of every minion or miſtreſs, who ap- 


proaches 


+ If the Roman empire was of advantage, it could only 


diſorderly, uncivilized condition, before its eſtabliſhment. 
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proaches the prince. The troops are filled with 
Cravates and 8 Huflars and Coflacs ; inter. 
mingled, perhaps, with a few ſoldiers of fortune 
from the better provinces:: And the melancholy 

fate of the Roman emperors, from the fame cauſe, 1 
is renewed over and over again, till the final dif. 
3 of the monarchy. 
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public burdens encreaſes proportionably the induſtry of 


dangerous, as its truth cannot be altogether denied: 
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[| HERE is a prevailing maxim, among ſome 
reaſoners, that every new tax creates a new ability 
in the ſubject to bear it, and that each encreaſe of . 


the people. This maxim is of ſuch a nature as is 
moſt likely to be abuſed; and is ſo much the more 


but it muſt be owned, when kept within certain 
bounds, to have ſome foundation in reaſon and 
experience. 18 = 
When a tax is laid upon commodities, which are 
conſumed by the common people, the neceſſary con- 
ſequence may ſeem to be, either that the poor muſt 
retrench ſomething from their way of living, or raiſe 
their wages, ſo as to make the burden of the tax 
fall entirely upon the rich. But there is a third 
conſequence, which often follows upon taxes, name- 
ly, that the poor encreaſe their induſtry, perform 
more work, and live as well as before, without de- 
manding more for their labour. Where taxes are 
moderate, are laid on gradually, and affect not the 
neceflaries of life, this conſequence naturally fol- 
lows; and it is certain, that ſuch difficulties often 
ſerve to excite the induſtry of a people, and render 
8 5 + Ea them 
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enjoy the greateſt advantages. For we may ob. 
ſerve, as a parallel inſtance, that the moſt com- 
mercial nations have not always poſſeſſed the great- 
eſt extent of fertile land; but, on the contrary, that 
they have laboured under many natural diſadvan- 
tages. Tyre, Athens, Carthage, Rhodes, Genoa, 
Venice, Holland, are ſtrong examples to this pur- 
poſe. And in all hiſtory we find only three inſtan. 
ces of large and fertile countries, which have poſ- 
ſeſſed much trade; the Netherlands, England, and 
France. The two former ſeem to have been allured 
by the advantages of their maritime ſituation, and 
the neceſſity they lay under of frequenting foreign 
rts, in order to procure what their own climate re- 
uſed them. And as to France, trade has come late 
into that kingdom, and ſeems to have been the ef. 
fect of reflection and obſervation in an ingenious and 
enterpriſing people, who remarked the riches ac- 
quired by Fach of the neighbouring nations as culti- 
_ vated navigation and commerce. _ 
The places mentioned by Cicero }, as poſſeſſed of 
the greateſt commerce in bis time, are Alexandria, 
Colchus, Tyre, Sidon, Andros, Cyprus, Pamphylia, 
Lycia, Rhodes, Chios, Byzantium, Leſbos, Smyrna, 
Miletum, Coos. All theſe, except Alexandria, were 
either ſmall iſlands, or narrow territories. And that 


tuation. | 1 
Since therefore ſome natural neceſſities or diſad- 
vantages may be thought favourable to induſtry, why 
wa not artificial burthens have the ſame effect? Sir 
iiam Temple 1, we may obſerve, aſcribes the 
induſtry of the Dutch entirely to neceſſity, pro- 
ceeding from their natural diſadvantages ; and illuſ- 
trates his doQrine by a ſtriking compariſon with 
* , 1 emadds 
+ Epiſt. ad Att. lib. ix. ep. 1. 
1 Account of the Netherlands, chap. 6. 


them more opulent and laborious, than others, who | 


city owed its trade entirely to the happineſs of its ſi- 
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Ireland; © where,” ſays he, © by the largeneſs and 
« plenty of the ſoil, and ſcarcity of people, all things 
« neceflary to life are ſo cheap, that an induſtrious 
e man, by two days labour, may gain enough to 
« feed him the reſt of the week. Which I take to 
« be a very plain ground of the lazineſs attributed 
« to the people. For men naturally prefer eaſe be- 
« fore labour, and will not take pains if they, can 
e hve idle; though when, by neceſſity, they have 
« been inured to it, they cannot leave it, being 
« grown a cuſtom neceſſary to their health, and to 
ce their very entertainment. Nor perhaps is the 
change harder, from conſtant eaſe to labour, than 
« from conſtant labour to eaſe. After which the 
author proceeds to confirm his doctrine, by enume- 
rating, as above, the places where trade has flouriſh- 
ed, in ancient and modern times; and which are 
commonly obſerved to be ſuch narrow confined ter- 
ritories, as beget a neceſlity for induſtry. | 

The beſt taxes are ſuch as are levied upon con- 
ſumptions, eſpecially thoſe of luxury; becauſe ſuch 
taxes are leaſt felt by the people. They ſeem, in 
ſome meaſure, voluntary; ſince a man may chuſe 
how far be will uſe the commodity which is taxed: 


They are paid gradually and inſenſibly: They na- 


turally produce ſobriety and frugality, if judiciouſly 
impoſed ; And being confounded with the natural 
price of the commodity, they are ſcarcely perceived 
by the conſumers. Their only diſadvantage is, that 

they are expenſive in the levying. 1 

Taxes upon poſſeſſions are levied without expence; 
but have every other diſadvantage. Moſt ſtates, 
however, are obliged to have recourſe to them, in 
order to ſupply the deficiencies of tlie other. 

But the moſt pernicious of all taxes are the arbi- 
trary. They ate commonly converted by their ma- 
nagement, into puniſhments on induſtry ; and alſo, 
by their unavoidable inequality, are more com | 

. | an, 


any civilized people. 
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than by the real burden which they impoſe. It is 


ſurpriſing, therefore, to ſee them have place among 

In general, all poll-taxes, even when not arbitrary, 
which they commonly are, may be eſteemed dan- 
gerous : Becauſe it is ſo eaſy for the ſovereign to add 
a little more, and a little more, to the ſum demand- 
ed, that theſe taxes are apt to become altogether op- 


preſſive and intolerable. On the other hand, a duty 


upon commodities checks itſelf: and a prince will 
ſoon find, that an encreaſe of the impoſt is no increaſe 
of his revenue. It is not eaſy, therefore, for a peo- 
pleto be altogether ruined by ſuch taxes. 
Hiſtorians informs us, that one of the chief cauſes 
of the deſtruction of the Roman ſtate, was the altera- 
tion, which Conſtantine introduced into the finances, 
by ſubſtituting an univerſal poll-tax,-in lieu of almoſt 
all the tithes, cuſtoms, and exciſes, which formerly 
compoſed the reyenue of the empire. The people, 
in all the provinces, were ſo grinded and oppreſſed 
by the publicans, that they were glad to take refuge 
under the conquering arms of the barbarians ; whoſe 
dominion, as they had fewer neceſſities and leſs art, 
was found preferable to the refined tyranny of the 
Romans. | _ 
It is an opinion, zealouſly promoted by ſome po- 


litical writers, that, ſince all taxes, as they pretend, 


fall ultimately upon land, it were better to lay them 
originally there, and aboliſh every duty upon con- 
ſumptions. But it is denied, that all taxes fall ulti- 
mately upon land. If a duty be laid upon any com- 
modity, conſumed by an artiſan, he has two obvious 


expedients for paying it; he may retrench ſomewhat 


of hisexpence, or he may cncreaſe his labour. Both 
theſe reſources are more eaſy and natural, than that 


of heightening his wages. We ſee, that, in years of 


ſcarcity, the weaver either conſumes leſs or labours 
more, or employs both theſe expedients of Frugality 
: £ f ; | c : an 
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and induſtry, by which he is enabled to reach the 
end of the year. It is but juſt, that he ſhould ſub- 
je& himſelf to the ſame hardſhips, if they deſerve the 
name, for the ſake of the publick, which gives him 
protection. By what contrivance can he raiſe the 
price of his labour ? The manufa@urer who employs 
him, will not give him more : Neither can he, be- 
cauſe the merchant, who exports the cloth, cannot 
raiſe its price, being limited by the price which it 
yields in foreign markets. Every man, to be ſure, 
is deſirous of puſhing off from himſelf the burden of 
any tax, which is impoſed, and of laying it upon 
others : But as every man has the ſame inclination, - 
and is upon the defenſive ; no ſet of men can be ſup- 
poſed to prevail altogether in this conteſt. And 
why the landed gentleman ſhould be the victim of 
the whole, and ſhould not be able to defend himſelf, 
as well as others are, I cannot readily imagine. All 
| tradeſmen, indeed, would willingly prey upon him, . 
| and divide him among them, if they could: But this 
inclination they always have, though no taxes were 
levied ; and the ſame methods, by which he guards 
againſt the impoſition of tradeſmen before taxes, will 
ſerve him afterwards, and make them ſhare the bur- 
den with him. They muſt be very heavy taxes, in- 
deed, and very injudiciouſſy levied, which the artizan 
will not, of himſelf, be enabled to pay, by ſuperior 
induſtry and frugality, without raiſing the price of 
his labour. „ 8 
I ſhall conclude this ſubject with obſerving, that we 
have, with regard to taxes, an inſtance of what fre- 
quently happens in political inſtitutions, that the con- 
ſequences of things are diametrically oppoſite to 
what we ſhould expect on the firſt appearance. It is 
regarded as a fundamental maxim of the Turkiſh 
government, that the Grand Signior, though abſolute 
maſter of the lives and fortunes of each individual, 
has no authority to impoſe a new tax; and every 
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Ottoman prince, who has made ſuch an attempt, 


either has been obliged to retract, or has found the 


fatal effects of his perſeverance. One would ima. 
gine, that this prejudice or eſtabliſhed opinion were 


the firmeſt barrier in the world againft oppreſſion ; 


yet it is certain, that its effect is quite contrary. The 
emperor, having no regular method of encreaſing his 
revenue, mult allow all the baſhaws and governors to 
oppreſs and abuſe the ſubjects: And theſe he ſqueezes 
after their return from their government. Whereas, 
if he could impoſe a new tax, like our European prin- 


ces, his intereſt would fo far be united with that of 


his people, that he would immediately feel the bad 
effects of theſe diſorderly levies of money, and would 


find, that a pound, raiſed by a general impoſition, 


would have leſs pernicious effects, than a ſhilling 
taken in ſo unequal and arbitrary a manner, 
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Ir appears to have been the common practice of 
antiquity, to make proviſion, during peace, for the 
neceſſities of war, and to hoard up treaſures be- 
fore-hand, as the inſtruments either of conqueſt 
or defence ; without truſting to extraordinary im- 


poſitions, much leſs to borrowing, in times of 
diſorder and confuſion. Beſides the immenſe 


ſums above mentioned “, which were amaſſed by 


Athens, and by the Ptolemies, and other ſucceſ- 


ſors of Alexander; we learn from Plato +, that the 
frugal Lacedemonians had alſo collected a great 
treaſure ; and Arrian } and Plutarch | take notice 


of the riches which Alexander got poſſeſſion of on 


the conqueſt of Suſa, and Ecbatana, and which 
were reſerved, ſome of them, from the time of 


Cyrus. If I remember right, the ſcripture alſo 


mentions the treaſure of Hezekiah and rhe Jewiſh 
princes ; as profane hiſtory does that of Philip 


and Perſeus, kings of Macedon. The ancient 


republics of Gaul had commonly large ſums in 
Vor. I. Bb reſerve. 


|| Plut. zz vice Alex. He makes theſe treaſures amount to 
$0,000 talents, or about 15 millions ſterl. Quintus Curtius 


(üb. v. cap. 2.) ſays, that Alexander found in Suſa above 


22000 talents. 
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reſerve *. Every one knows the treaſure ſeized in 
Rome by Julius Ceſar, during the civil wars: and 
we find afterwards, that the wiſer emperors, Ay- 
guſtus, Tiberius, Veſpaſian, Scverus, c. always 
diſcovered the prudent foreſight, of ſaving great ſums 
againſt any public exigency. - yy 
On the contrary, our modern expedient, which 
has become very general; is to mortgage the public 
revenues, and to truſt that polterity will pay off the 
incumbrances contracted by their anceſtors : And 
they, having before their eyes ſo good an exam- 
ple of their wiſe fathers, have the ſame prudent re- 
liance on their poſterity ; who, at laſt, from neceſſi- 
ty more than choice, are obliged to place the ſame 
confidence in a new poſterity. But not to waſte 
time in declatming againſt a practice which appears 
rumous, beyond all controverſy ; it ſeems pretty 
apparent that the ancient maxims are, in this reſpect, 
more prudent than the modern ; even though the 
latter had been confined within ſome reafonable 
bounds, and had ever, in any inſtance, been attend- 
ed with ſuch frugality, in time of peace, as to diſ- 
charge the debts incurred by an expenſive war. For 
why ſhould the caſe be ſo different between the 
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public and an individual, as to make us eſtabliſh dif- 


ferent maxims of conduct for each? If the funds 
of the former be greater, its neceſſary expences 
are proportionably larger; if its reſources be 
more numerous, they are not infinite; and as 
its frame ſhould be calculated for a much longer 
duration than the date of a ſingle life, or even of a 
tamily, it ſhould embrace maxims, large, durable, 
. And generous, agrecably to the ſuppoſed extent of 
exiſtence. To truſt to chances and temporary ex- 


pedients, is, indeed, what the neceſſity of human 


affairs frequently renders unavoidable ; but whoe- 
ver voluntarily depend on ſuch reſources, have nof 


9 neceſſity, 
: +Serabs; lib. iv. 
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neceſſity, but their own folly, to accuſe for their 
misfortune, when any ſuch befal them. | 
If the abuſes of treaſures be dangerous, either 
by engaging the ſtate in raſh enterprizes, or mak- 
ing it neglect military diſcipline, in confidence of 
its riches; the abuſes of mortgaging are more 
certain and inevtiable; poverty, impotence, and 
ſubjection to foreign powers. 75 
According to modern policy war is attended | 
with every deſtructive circumſtance ;.loſs of men, 
encreale of taxes, decay of commerce, diſſipation 
of money, devaſtation by ſea and land. Accord- 
ing to the ancient maxims, the opening of the 
e public treaſure, as it produced an uncommon 
5 alfluence of gold and ſilver, ſerved as a tem- 
, porary encouragement to induſtry, and atoned, . 
J in ſome degree, for the inevitable calamities of 
c 
e 
. 
[. 


It is very tempting to a miniſter to employ ſuch 
an expedient, as enables him to make a great fi- 
gure during his adminiſtration, without overbur- 
thening the people with taxes, or exciting any 


: immediate clamours againſt himſelf. The prac- 

5 tice, therefore, of contracting debt will almoſt in- 
5 fallibly be abuſed, in every government. It would 
s ſcarcely be more imprudent to give a prodigal 

2 ſon a credit in every banker's ſhop in London, 

: than to impower a ſtateſman to draw bills, in this 

* manner, upon poſterity. W 5 

. What then ſhall we ſay to the new paradox, 
J that public incumbrances, are, of themſelves, ad- 

| vantageous, independent of the neceſſity of con- 
tracting them; and that any ſtate even though 

FW it were not preſſed by a foreign enemy, could 
4 not poſſibly have © embraced a wifer expedient for + 
jp promoting commerce and riches, than to create 


funds, and debts, and taxes, without limitation? 
, Reaſonings, ſuch as theſe, might naturally have 
79 Bb 2 paſſed 
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paſſed for trials of wit among rhetoricians, like 
the panegyrics on folly and a fever, on Buſiris 
and Nero, had we not ſeen ſuch abſurd maxim 
patronized by great miniſters, and by a whole 
party among us. | 

Let us examine the conſequences of public debts, 
both in our domeſtic . management, by their in- 
fluence on commerce and induſtry ; and in our | 
foreign tranſactions, by their effect on wars and 
negociations. 1 

Public ſecurities are with us become a kind of 
money, and paſs as readily at the current price 
as gold or ſilver. Wherever any profitable under. 
taking offers itſelf, how expenſive ſoever, there 
are never wanting hands enow to embrace it; 
nor need a trader, who has ſums in the public 
ſtocks, fear to launch out into the moſt extenſive 
trade; ſince he is poſſeſſed of funds, which will 
anſwer the moſt ſudden demand that can be made 
upon him. No merchant thinks it neceſſary to 
keep by him any conſiderable caſh. Bank- ſtock, 
or India-bonds, eſpecially the latter, ſerve all the 
ſame purpoſes; becauſe he can diſpoſe of them, 
or pledge them to a banker, in a quarter of an 
hour ; and at the ſame time they are not idle, 
even when in his ſcritoire, but bring him in a con- 
ſtant revenue. In ſhort, our national debts fur- 
niſh merchants with a ſpecies of money, that is 
continually multiplying in their hands, and pro- 
duces ſure gain, beſides the profits of their com- 
merce. This muſt enable them to trade upon leſs 
profit. The ſmall profit of the merchant renders 
the commodity cheaper, cauſes a greater conſumpti- 
on, quickens the labour of the common people, and 
helps to ſpread arts and induſtry throughout the 
whole ſociety. | | ; "HS 

There are alſo, we may obſerve, in England 
and in all ſtates, which have both commerce and 
4-0 | public 
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public debts, a ſet of men, who are half mer- 
chants, half ſtock-holders, and may be ſuppoſed 
willing to trade for ſmall profits; becauſe com- 
merce is not their principal or ſole ſupport, and 
their revenues in the funds are a ſure reſource for 
themſelves and their families. Were there no 
funds, great merchants would have no expedient 
for realizing or ſecuring any part of their profit, 
but by making purchaſes of land; and land has 
many diſadvantages in compariſon of funds. Re- 
quiring more care and inſpection, it divides the 
time and attention of the merchant ; upon any 
tempting offer or extraordinary accident in trade, 
it is not ſo eaſily converted into money; and as 
it attracts too much, both by the many natural 
pleaſures. it affords, and the authority it gives, it 
ſoon converts the citizen into the country gen- 
tleman. More men, therefore, with large ſtocks 
and incomes, may naturally be ſuppoſed to con- 
tinue in trade, where there are public debts; and 
this, it muſt be owned, is of ſome advantage to 
commerce, by diminiſhing its profits, promoting 
circulation, and encouraging induſtry. 

But, in oppoſition to theſe two tavourable cir- 
cumſtances, perhaps of no very great importance, 
weigh the many diſadvantages which attend our 
public debts, in the whole interior economy of 
the ſtate : You will find no compariſon between 
the ill and the good which reſult from them. 

Fire, It is certain, that national debts cauſe a 
mighty confluence of people and riches to the ca- 
pital, by the great ſums levied in the provinces - 
to pay the intereſt; and perhaps, too, by the ad- 
vantages in trade above mentioned, which they 
give the merchants in the capital above the reſt 
of the kingdom. The queſtion is, whether, in 
our caſe, it be for the public intereſt, that ſo 
many privileges ſhould be conterred on London, 


which 
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that great city is ſo happily ſituated, that its ex- 


from the moſt conſiderable OY of the ſtate, 


F 
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which has already arrived at ſuch an enormous 
ſize, and ſeems ſtill encreaſing? Some men art 
apprehenſive of the conſequences. For my own 
part, I cannot forbear thinking, that, though the 
head is, undoubtedly too large for the body, yet 


ceſſive bulk caufes leſs inconvemence than even a 


ſmaller capital to a greater kingdom. There is | 


more difference between the prices of all provi- 
ſions in Paris and Languedoc, than between thoſe 
in London and Yorkſhire. The immenſe- great- 
neſs, indeed, of London, under a government which 
admits not of diſcretionary power, renders the peo- 
ple factious, mutinous, ſeditious, and even per- 
haps rebellious. But to, this evil the national 
debts themſelves tend to provide a remedy. The 
firſt viſible eruption, or even immediate danger, 
of public diſorders muſt alarm all the ſtock-hold- 
ers, whoſe property is the moſt precarious of any; 
and will make them fly to the ſupport of go- 
vernment, whether menaced by Jacobitiſh violence 
or democratical fen i: ic; 

Secondly, Public ſtocks, being a kind. of paper- 
credit, have all the diſadvantages attending that 
ſpecies of money. They baniſh 'gold and. filver 


reduce them to common circulation, and by that 
means render all proviſions and labour dearer than 
otherwiſe they would be. 

Thirdly, the taxes, which are levied. to pay the 
intereſts of theſe debts, are apt either to heigh- 
ten the price of labour, or to be an en on 
the poorer ſort. 

Fourthly, As foreigners poſſeſs a great ſhare of 
our natural funds, they render the public, in a 


manner, tributary to them, and May in time 


occaſion the tranſport of our people and our in- 
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Fifthly, The greater part of the public ſtock 
heing always in the hands of idle people, who 
live on their revenue, our funds, in that view, 


give great encouragement to an uſeleſs and unac- 


tive life. 

But though the injury, that 2000 to commerce 
and induſtry from our public funds, will appear, 
upon balancing the whole, not inconſiderable, it 
is trivial, in compariſon of the prejudice that re- 


ſults to the ſtate conſidered as a body politic, 


which muſt ſupport itſelf in the ſociety of nati- 
ons, and have various tranſactions with other ſtates 
in wars and negociations. The ill, there, is pure 
and unmixed, without any favourable circumſtance 
to atone for it; and it is an ill too of a nature 
the higheſt and moſt important. 

We have, indeed, been told, that the pads iy 
no weaker upon account of its debts; ſince they 
are moſtly due among ourſelves, and bring. as 
much property to one as they take from ano- 
ther. It is like transferring money from the 
right hand to the left; which leaves the perſon 
neither richer nor poorer than before. Such looſe 
reaſonings and ſpecious compariſons will always 
paſs, where we judge not upon principles. I aſk, 
Is it poſſible, in the nature of things, to over- 
burthen a nation with taxes, even where the ſo- 
vereign reſides among them? The very doubt ſeems 
extravagant; ſince it is requiſite, in every com- 
munity, that there be a certain proportion obſerv- 
ed between the laborious and the idle part of it. 
But if all our preſent taxes be mortgaged, muſt 
we not invent new ones? And may not this mat- 


ter be carried to a length that is ruinous and 


deſtructive? 


In every, nation, there are always ſome methods 
of leryingiiiioicy more eaſy than- others, agree- 
"uy to the way of Ring of the people, and the 

commodities 
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commodities they make uſe of. In Great Bri- 
tain, the exciſes upon malt and beer afford a large 
revenue ; becauſe the operations of malting and 
brewing are tedious, and are impoſſible to be con- 
cealed ; and at the ſame time, theſe commodities 
are not ſo abſolutely neceſſary to life, as that the 
raiſing of their price would very much affect the 


poorer ſort. Theſe taxes being all mortgaged, what | 


difficulty to find new ones ! what vexation and ruin 
of the poor 
Duties upon conſumptions are more-equal and 
eaſy than thoſe upon poſſeſſions. What a loſs to 
the public, that the former are all exhauſted, and 
that we muſt have recourſe to the more grievous 
method of levying taxes! 
Were all the proprictors of land only ſtew- 
ards to the public, muſt not neceſſity force them 
to practiſe all the arts of oppreſſion uſed by 
ſtewards ; where the abſence or negligence of 
the proprietor render them ſecure againſt en- 
quiry ? LG | N . 
It will ſcarcely be aſſerted, that no bounds ought 
ever to be ſet to national debts; and that the 
public would be no weaker, were twelve or fit- 
teen ſhillings in the pound, land-tax, mortgaged, 
with all the preſent cuſtoms, and exciſes. There 
is ſomething, therefore, in the caſe, beſide the mere 
transferring of property from the one hand to ano- 
ther. In zoo years, the poſterity of thoſe now 
in the coaches, and thoſe upon the boxes, will 
probably have changed places, without affeQing the 
public by theſe revolutions. - EP 
Suppoſe the public once fairly brought to that 
condition, to which it is haſtening with ſuch 
amazing rapidity ; ſuppoſe the land to be taxed 
eighteen or nineteen ſhillings in the pound; for 
It can never bear the whole twenty; ſuppoſe all 
the exciſes and cuſtoms to be ſcrewed up to the 
ny” utmo 
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utmoſt which the nation can bear, without en- 


tirely loſing its commerce and induſtry ; and ſup- 
poſe that all thoſe funds are mortgaged to per- 


petuity, and that the invention and wit of all our 


projectors can find no new impoſition, which ma 
ſerve as the foundation of a new loan; and let 
us conſider the neceflary conſequences of this ſi- 
tuation. Though the imperfe@ ſtate of our po- 
litical knowledge, and the narrow capacities of 
men, make it difficult to foretel the effects which 
will reſult from any untried meaſure, the ſeeds 
of ruin are here ſcattered with ſuch ' profuſion as 
not to eſcape the eye of the moſt careleſs ob- 
ſerver. | | 
In this unnatural ſtate of ſociety, the only per- 
ſons, who poſſeſs any revenue beyond the imme- 
diate effects of their induſtry, are the ſtock-hold- 
ers, who draw almoſt all the rent of the land and 
houſes, beſides the produce of all the cuſtoms and 
exciſes. There are men, who have no connexi- 
ons with the ſtate, who can enjoy their revenue 
in any part of the globe in which they chuſe to 


reſide, who will naturally bury themſelves in the 


capital or in great cities, and who fink into the 


lethargy of a ſtupid and pampered luxury, with- 
cout ſpirit, ambition, or enjoyment. Adieu to all 


ideas of nobility, gentry, and family. The ſtocks 
can be transferred in an inſtant, and being in 
ſuch a fluctuating ſtate, will ſeldom be tranſ- 
mitted during three generations from father to 
ſon. Or were they to remain ever fo long in 
one family, they convey no hereditary authori- 


ty or credit to the poſſeſſor; and by this means, 
the ſeveral ranks of men, which form a kind of 


independent magiſtracy in a ſtate inſtituted by 
the hand of nature, are entirely loſt; and every 
man in authority. derives his influence from the 
commiſſion alone of the ſovereign, No expedi- 


ent 
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ent remains for preventing or ſuppreſſing inſur- 
rections, but mercenary armies: No expedient at 
all remains for reſiſting tyranny: Elections are 
ſwayed by bribery and corruption alone: And 
the middle power between king and people be- 
ng totally removed, a grievous deſpotiſm muſt 
infallibly prevail. The landholders, defpiſed for 
their poverty, and hated for their oppreſſions, 
will be utterly unable to make any oppoſition 
to it. 1 bn | | 
Though a reſolution ſhould be formed by the 
legiſlature never to impoſe any tax which hurts 
commerce and diſcourages induſtry, it will be im- 
poſſible for men, in ſubjects of ſuch extreme de- 
licacy, to reaſon ſo juſtly as never to be miſ- 
taken, or amid{t difficulties ſo urgent, never to 
be ſeduced from their reſolution. The continual 
fluctuations in commerce require continual alterati- 
ons in the nature of the taxes ; which expoſes the 
legiſlature every moment to the danger both of 
wilful and involuntary error. And any great blow 
given to trade, whether by injudicious taxes or 
by other accidents, throws the whole ſyſtem of 
government into confuſion. 
But what expedient can the public now employ, 
even ſuppoſing trade to continue in the moſt flou- 
riſhing condition, in order to ſupport its foreign 
wars and enterprizes, and to defend its own ho- 
nour and intereſt, or thoſe of its allies? J do not 
aſk how the public is to exert ſuch a prodigious 
power as it has maintained during our late wars; 
where we have ſo much exceeded, not only our 
own natural ſtrength, but even that of the greateſt 
empires. This extravagance is the abuſe com- 
plained of, as the ſource of all the dangers, to which 
we are at preſent expoſed. But ſince we muſt 
ſtill ſuppoſe great commerce and opulence to re- 
main, even after every fund is mortgaged ; +a 
5 | riches 
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riches muſt be defended by proportional power; 
and whence. is the. public to derive the revenue 


which ſupports it? It muſt plainly be from a con- 
tinual taxation of the annuitants, or, which is the 


| ſame thing, from mortgaging anew, on every exi- 
gency, a certain part of their annuities; and thus 


making them contribute to their own defence, and 
to that of the nation. But the difficulties, attend- 


ing this fyſtem of policy, will eafily appear, whe- 
ther we ſuppoſe the king to have become abſo- 


lute maſter, or to be ſtill controuled by national: 
councils, in which the annuitants themſelves muſt 
neceſſarily bear the principal ſway. | 


If the prince has become abſolute, as may na- 


turally be expected from this ſituation of affairs, 
it is fo eaſy for him to encreaſe his exactions upon 
the annuitants, which amount only to the re- 


taining money in his own hands, that this ſpecies 


ot property would ſoon loſe all its credit, and 
the whole income of every individual in the 
ſtate muſt lie entirely at the mercy of the ſo- 
vereign : A degree of deſpotiſm, which no orien- 
tal monarchy has ever = attained. If, on the 
contrary, the conſent o 

ſite for every taxation, they will never be per- 
ſuaded to contribute ſufficiently even to the ſup- 


port of government; as the diminution of their 


revenue muſt in that caſe be very ſenſible, would 
not be diſguiſed under the appearance of a branch 
of exciſe or cuſtoms, and would not be ſhared by 
any other order of the ſtate, who are already ſup- 
poſed to be taxed to the utmoſt. There are in- 
ſtances, in ſome republics, of a hundredth penny, 
and ſometimes of the fiftieth, being given to the 


ſupport of the ſtate; but this is always an ex- 


traordinary exertion of power, and can never be- 
come the foundation of a conſtant national de- 


fence. We have always found, where a govern- 


ment 
3 


the annuitants be requi- 
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ment has mortgaged all its revenues, that it ne- 
ceſſarily ſinks into a ſtate of languor, inactivity, 

and impotence. | i: 
Such are the inconvemencies, which may rea- 
ſonably be foreſeen, of this ſituation, to which Great 
Britain is viſibly tending. Not to mention, the 
numberleſs inconveniencies, which cannot be fore- 
ſeen, and which muſt reſult from ſo monſtrous a 
fituation as that of making the public the chief 
or ſole proprietor of land, beſides inveſting it with 
every. branch of cuſtoms and exciſe, which the 
fertile imagination of miniſters and projectors have 
been able. to invent. 
I muit confeſs, that there is a ſtrange ſupine- 
neſs, from long cuſtom, creeped into all ranks of 
men, with regard to public debts, not unlike what 
divines ſo vehemently complain of with regard 
to their religious doCtrines. We all own, that the 
molt ſanguine imagination cannot hope, either that 
this or any future miniſtry will be poſſeſſed of 
ſuch rigid and ſteady frugality, as to make a con- 
ſiderable progreſs in the payment of our debts; 
or that the ſituation of foreign affairs will, -for any 
long time, allow them leifure and tranquility for 
fuch an undertaking. What then is to become of 
4s * Were we ever ſo good Chriſtians, and ever 
ſo reſigned to Providence; this, methinks, were 
a curious queſtion, even conſidered as a ſpecula- 
tive one, and what it might not beraltogether im- 
poſſible to form ſome conjectural ſolution of. The 
events here will depend little upon the contingen- 
cies of battles, negociations, intrigues, and facti- 
ons. There ſeems to be a natural progreſs of things, 
which may guide our reaſoning. As it would have 
required but a moderate ſhare of prudence, when 
we firſt began this practice of mortgaging, to have 
foretold, from the nature of men and of mini- 
ſters, that things would neceſſarily be carried 
; 5 the 
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the length we ſee; ſo now, that they have at 
laſt happily reached it, it may not be difficult to 
gueſs at the conſequences. It muſt, indeed, be 
one of theſe two events ; either the nation muſt 
deſtroy public credit, or public credit will deſtroy 
the nation. It is impoſlible that they can both 
ſubſiſt, after the manner they have been hither- 
to managed, in this, as well as in ſome other 
countries. 1 
There was, indeed, a ſcheme for the payment 
of our debts, which was propoſed by an excel- 
lent citizen, Mr. Hutchinſon, above thirty years 
ago, and which was much approved of by ſome 
men of ſenſe, but was never likely to take effect. 
He aſſerted that there was a fallacy in imagining 
that the public owed this debt; for that reall 
every individual owed a proportional ſhare of it, 
and paid, in his taxes, a proportional ſhare of 
the intereſt, beſide the expence of levying theſe 
taxes. Had we not better, then, ſays he, make 
a diſtribution of the debt among ourſelves, and 
each of us contribute a ſum ſuitable to his pro- 
perty, and by that means diſcharge at once all 
our funds and public mortgages ? He ſeems not 
to have conſidered, that the laborious poor pay 
a conſiderable part of the taxes by. their annual 
conſumptions, though they could not advance, at 
once, a proportional part of the ſum required. Not 
to mention, that property in money and ſtock in 
trade might eaſily be concealed or diſguiſed ; and 
that viſible property in lands and houſes would 
really at laſt anſwer for the whole: An inequa- 
lity and oppreſſion, which never would be ſub- 
mitted to. But though this project is not likely 
to take place; it is not altogether improbable, 
that, when the nation becomes heartily ſick of 
their debts, and is cruelly oppreſſed by them, ſome 
daring projector may ariſe with viſionary * 
. . or 
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for their diſcharge. And as the public credit will 
begin by that time, to be a little frail, the leaſt 
touch will deſtroy it, as happened in France dur- 
ring the regency ; and in this manner it will die 
of the doctor. 

But it is more probable, that the Mk of na- 
tional faith will be the neceſſary effect of wars, de- 
feats, misfortunes and public calamities, or even 
perhaps of victories and conqueſts. I muſt con- 
feſs, when I ſee princes - and ſtates fighting and 
quarrelling, amidſt - their debts, funds, and pub- 
lic mortgages, -it always brings to my mind a match 
of cudgel- playing fought in a China ſhop. How 
can it be expected, that ſovereigns will ſpare a 
ſpecies of property, which is pernicious to them- 
ſelves and to the public, when they have ſo lit- 
tle compaſſion on lives and properties, that are uſe- 
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ful to both? Let the time come (and ſurely it 


will come) when the new funds, created for the 
exigencies of the year, are not ſubſcribed to, and 
raiſe not the money projected. Suppoſe, either 
that the caſh of the nation is exhauſted; or that 
our faith, which has hitherto been ſo ample, be- 
gins to fall us. Suppoſe, that, in this diſtreſs, the 
nation is threatened with an invaſion; a rebellion 


is ſuſpected or broken out at home; a ſquadron 


cannot be equipped for want of pay, victuals, or 


repairs; or cyen a foreign ſubſidy cannot be ad- 


vanced. What muſt a prince or. miniſter do in 
ſuch an, emergence? The right of ſclf-preſervation 
is unalienable in every individual, much more in 


ecvery community. And the folly of our ſtateſmen 
| muſt then be greater than the folly of thoſe who 


firſt contracted debt, or what is more, than that 


of thoſe who. truſted, or. continue to truſt this ſe- 


curity, if theſe ſtateſmen have the means of ſafety 
in their hands, and do not employ them. The 
funds, created and mortgaged, will, by that time, 


bring 
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bring in a large yearly revenue, ſufficient for the 
defence and ſecurity of the nation: Money is per- 
haps lying in the exchequer, ready for the dif- 
charge of the quarterly intereſt: Neceſſity calls, fear 
urges, reaſon exhorts, compaſſion alone exclaims: 
The money will immediately be ſeized for the 
current ſervice, under the moſt folemn proteſ- 
tations, perhaps, of being immediately replaced. 
But no more is requiſite. The whole fabric, al- 
ready tottering, falls to the ground, and buries 
thouſands in its ruins. And this, I think, may 
be called the natural death of public credit: For 
to this period it tends as naturally as an animal 
body to its diſſolution and deſtruction. | 
So great-dupes are the generality of mankind, 
that, notwithſtanding. ſuch a violent ſhock to pub- 
lic credit, as a voluntary bankruptcy in England 
would occaſion, it would not probably be long ere 
credit would again revive in as flouriſhing a con- 
dition as before. The preſent king of France, 
during the late war, borrowed money at lower in- 
tereſt than ever his grandfather did ; and as low 
as the Britiſh parliament, comparing the natural rate 
of intereſt in both kingdoms. And though men 


are commonly more governed by what they have 


ſeen, than by what they foreſee, with whatever 
certainty .z yet promiſes, proteſtations, fair appear- 
ances, with the allurements of preſent intereſt, 
have ſuch powerful influence as few are able to 


reſiſt. Mankind are, in all ages, caught by the 


ſame baits: The ſame tricks played over and over 
again, ſtill trepan them. The heights of popu- 
larity and patriotiſm are ſtill the beaten road to 
power and tyranny; flattery to treachery; ſtanding 
armies to arbitrary government; and the glory ot 
God to the temporal intereſt of the clergy. The 
tear of an everlaſting deſtruction of credit, allowing 


it to be an evil, is a needleſs bugbear. A prudent 


man, 
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man, in reality, would rather lend to the public im- 
mediately after we had taken a ſpunge to our debts, 


than at preſent; as much as an opulent knave, even 
though one could not force him to pay, is a prefera- 


ble debtor to an honeſt bankrupt: For the former, 


in order to carry on buſineſs, may find it his intereſt 
to diſcharge his debts, where they are not exorbi- 
tant: The latter has it not in his power. The rea- 
ſoning of Tacitus 4, as it is eternally true, is very 
applicable to our preſent caſe. Sed vulgus ad magni- 
tudinem beneficiorum aderat : Stultiſſimus quiſque pe- 
cuniis mercabatur : Apud ſapientes caſſa habebantur, 
neque dari neque accipi, ſalva republica, poterant. 
| The public is a debtor, whom no man can oblige to 
pay. Theonly check which the creditors have upon 
her, is the intereſt of preſerving credit; an intereſt, 
which may eaſily be overbalanced by a great debt, 
and by a difficult and extraordinary emergence, even 
ſuppoſing that credit irrecoverable. Not to menti- 
on, that a preſent neceſſity often forces ſtates into 
meaſures, which are, ſtrialy ſpeaking, againſt their 
iereſt. L268, * 
Theſe two events, ſuppoſed above, are calamitous, 
but not the moſt calamitous. Thouſands are thereby 
ſacrificed to the ſafety of millions. But we are not 


without danger, that the contrary event may take 


place, and that millions may be ſacrificed for ever to 
the temporary ſafety of thouſands *. Our popular go- 
vernment, perhaps, will render it difficult or danger- 
ous for a miniſter to venture on ſo deſperate an ex- 


pedient, as that of a voluntary bankruptcy. And 


though the houſe of Lords be altogether com- 
poſed of proprietors of land, and the houſe of Com- 
mons chiefly ; and conſequently neither of them 
can be ſuppoſed to have great property in the funds; 
yet the connections of the members may be fo 
7 great 
+ Hit. lib. iii. 
* See NOTE (S). 
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great with the proprietors, as to render them more 
tenacious of public faith, than prudence, policy, or 
even juſtice, ſtrictly ſpeaking, requires. And per- 
haps too, our foreign enemies may be ſo politic as 
to diſcover, that our ſafety lies in deſpair, and may 
not, therefore, ſnow the danger, open and bare- 
faced, till it be inevitable. The balance of power 
in Europe, our grandfathers, our fathers, and we, 


have all deemed too unequal to be preſerved with- 


out our attention and aſſiſtance. But our children, 
weary of the ſtruggle, and fettered with incum- 
brances, may ſit down ſecure, and ſee their neigh- 
bours oppreſſed and conquered; till, at laſt, they 


themſelves and their creditors lie both at the mercy | 
of the conqueror. And this may property enough 
our public ere- 


be denominated the violent death o 
8 | 

Theſe ſeem to be the events, which are not very 
remote, and which reaſon foreſees as clearly almoſt 
as ſhe can do any thing that lies in the womb of 
time. And though the ancients maintained, that in 
order to reach the gift of prophecy, a certain divine 
fury or madneſs was requiſite, one may ſafely af- 
firm, that, in order to deliver ſuch prophecies as 
theſe, no more is neceſſary, than merely to be in 
one's ſenſes, free from the influence of popular mad- 
neſs and deluſion. 
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Of s0ME REMARKABLE CUSTOMS. | 


IsuAI L obſerve three remarkable cuſtoms in 
three celebrated governments; and ſhall conclude 
from the whole, that all general maxims in poli- 
tics ought to be eſtabliſned with great caution; 


and that irregular and extraordinary appearances 
are frequently diſcovered in the moral as well as 


in the phyſical world. The former, perhaps, we 
can better account for, after they happen, from 
ſprings and principles, of which every one has, 
within himſelf, or from obſervation, the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurance and conviction: But it is often fully as 


impoſſible for human prudence, before-hand, to 


toreſee and foretel them. 


I. One would think it eſſential to every ſupreme 


council or aſſembly, which debates, that entire li- 
berty of ſpeech ſhould be granted to every member, 
and that all motions or reaſonings ſhould be receiv- 
ed, which can any wiſe tend to illuſtrate the point 
under deliberation. One would conclude, with 
ſtill greater aſſurance, that, after a motion was 
made, which was voted and approved by that aſ- 


ſembly in which the legiſlative power is lodged, | 


the member who made the motion muſt for ever 
be exempted from future trial or enquiry. But 
no political maxim can, at firſt ſight, appear more 
undiſputable, than that he muſt, at leaſt, be ſe- 
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cured from all inferior juriſdiction; and that no- 
thing leſs than the ſame ſupreme legiſlative. af. 
fembly, in their ſubſequent meetings, could make 
him accountable for thoſe motions and harangues, 
to which they had before given their approbation. 
But theſe axioms, however irrefragable they may 
appear, have all failed in the Athenian government, 
from cauſes and principles too, which appear almoſt 
inevitable. 

By the raq» waparouw!, or indictment of tegality, 
(though it has not been remarked by antiquaries or 
commentators) any man was tried and puniſhed in 
a common court of judicature, for any law which 
had paſſed upon his motion, m the afſembly of 
the people, if that law appeared to the court un- 
juſt, or prejudicial to the public. Thus Demoſt- 

enes, finding that ſhip-money was levied irregu- 
tarly, and that the poor bore the ſame burden as 
the rich in equipping the gallies, correQed this in- 
equality by a very uſeful law, which proportioned 
the expence to the revenue and income of each 
individual. He moved for this law in the aſſem- 
bly : he proved its advantages“; he convinced the 
people, the only legiſlature in Athens; the law 
475 5 and was carried into execution: Yet was 
1e tried m a criminal court for that law, upon 
the complaint of the rich, who reſented the altera- 
tion that he had introduced into the finances}. He 
was indeed acquitted, upon proving anew the uſe- 

' Fulnefs of his law. 5 
Ctefiphon moved in the aſſembly of the people, 
chat particular honours ſhould be conferred on De- 
moſthenes, as on a citizen affectionate and uſeful to 
the commonwealth : The people, convinced of this 
trath, voted thoſe honours: Yet was ans 
: | „% ae 


'» His harangue for it is ſtill extant ; c Evunopras 
+ Pro Cteſiphonte. 6 2 
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tried by the 2paqy wapmropur. It was aſſerted, among 
other topics, that Demoſthenes was not a good 
citizen, nor affectionate to the commonwealth : 
And the orator was called upon to defend his 
friend, and conſequently himſelf ; which he ex- 
7 ecuted by that ſublime piece of eloquence, that 
has ever ſince been the admiration of mankind. 


After the battle of Chæronea, a law was paſſed 

upon the motion of Hyperides, giving liberty to 
, ſlaves, and inrolling them in the troops“. On ac- 
r count of this law the orator was afterwards tried 
n by the indictment above-mentioned, and defend- 


h ed himſelf, among other topics, by that ſtroke 
ff celebrated by Plutarch and Longinus. I was 
* not J, ſaid he, that moved for this law : It was 
. the neceſſulies of war; it was the battle of Chæ- 


1 ronea. The orations of Demoſthenes abound 
18 with many inſtances of trials of this nature, and 

n- prove clearly, that nothing was more commonly 

Ni practiſed. 5 | 

ch The Athenian Democracy was ſuch a tumultu- 

n- W ous government as we can ſcarcely form a noti- 


ne on of in the preſent age of the world. The 
w whole collective body of the people voted in eve- 
as ry law, without any limitation of property, with- 
on out any diſtinction of rank, without controul from 
a- any magiſtracy or ſenate + ; and conſequently with- 
Je out regard to order, juſtice, or prudence. The 
ſe. MW Athenians ſoon became ſenſible of the miſchiefs 


attending 
le, | Ry | | | my SBS 
e- * Plutarchus i vita decem oratorum. Demoſthenes gives a 
to different account of this law. Contra Ariſtogiton. orat. II. He 
his ſays, that its purport was, to render the aTiyo; £7i7yuct, Or to 


reſtore the privilege of bearing offices to thoſe who had been 
2 incapable. Perhaps theſe were both clauſes of the 
e law. 5 
+ The ſenate of the Bean was only a leſs numerous mob, 
choſen by lot from among the people; and their auth rity was 
— » 2 


on 


ä”ͤ 
attending this conſtitution: But being averſe to 
checking themſelves by any rule or reſtriction, they 
reſolved, at leaſt, to check their demagogues or 


counſellors, by the fear of future puniſhment and 


enquiry. . They accordingly inſtituted this remark. 
able law; a law eſteemed ſo eſſential to their 
form of government, that Æſchines infiſts on it 
as a known truth, that, were it aboliſhed or ne- 
glected, it were impoſſible for the Democracy to 
ſubſiſt *. 5 | 
The people feared not any ill conſequence to 
liberty from the authority of the criminal courts; 
becauſe theſe were nothing but very numerous 
juries, choſen by lot from among the people. 
And they juſtly conſidered themſelves as in a ſtate 
of perpetual pupillage; where they had an au- 
thority, after they came to the uſe of reaſon, not 
only to retract and controul whatever had been 
determined, but to puniſh any guardian for mea- 
ſures which they had embraced by his perſuaſion. 
The ſame law had place in Thebes ; and for the 
ſame reaſon. 22 So NS AIP 
It appears to have been a uſual practice in A- 
thens, on the eſtabliſhment of any law eſteemed 
very uſeful or popular, to prohibit for ever its a- 
brogation and repeal. Thus the demagogue, who 
diverted all the public revenues to the ſupport of 
ſhows and ſpeQtacles, made it criminal ſo much 
as to move for a repeal of this law tf. Thus Lep- 
tines moved for a law, not only to recal all the 
immunities formerly granted, but to deprive the 
8 1 people 
* In Cteſiphontem. It is remarkable, that the firſt ſtep after 


the diſſolution of the Democracy by Critias and the Thirty, was 
to annul the ypagy maparoumr, as we learn from - Demoſthenes 


zera Tiuor. The orator in this oration gives us the words of 


the law, eſtabliſhing the yeaqy owaparoyuar, - 207. ex edit. 
Aldi. And he I og = the — 22 we here 
reaſon upon. | 
| + Plut. in vita Pelop. 

t Demoſt. Olynth. 1. 2. 
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people for the future of the power of granting any 
more *. Thus all bills of attainder 4 were forbid, 
or ha that affected one Athenian, without extend- 

ing to the whole commonwealth. Theſe abſurd 
clauſes, by which the legiſlature vainly attempted 
to bind itſelf for ever, proceeded from an univer- 
ſal ſenſe in the people of their own levity and incon- 
ſtancy. 


II. A wheel within a wind. ſuch as we 1 in 
the German empire, is conſidered by Lord Shaftes- 
bury 4 as an abſurdity in politics: But what muſt 


we ſay to two equal wheels, which govern the ſame 
political machine, without any mutual check, con- 
troul, or ſubordination ; and yet preſerve the great- 
eſt harmony and concord? To eſtabliſh two diſtinct 
legiſlatures, each of which poſſeſſes full and ab- 
ſolute authority within itſelf, and ſtands in no need 
of the other's aſſiſtance, in order to give validity 
to its acts; this may appear before-hand, altoge- 
ther impracticable, as long as men are aQuated by 
the paſſions -of ambition, emulation, and avarice, 
which have hitherto been their chief governing 
principles. And ſhould I aſſert, that the ſtate I 
have in my eye was divided into two diſtinct fac- 
tions, each of which predominated in a diſtinct 
legiſlature, and yet produced no claſhing in theſe 
independent powers; the ſuppoſition may appear 
incredible. And if, to augment the paradox, I 
ſhould affirm, that this disjointed, irregular govern- 
ment, was the moſt active, triumphant, and illuſ- 
trious common-wealth, that ever. yet appeared; I 
ſhould certainly be told, that ſuch a political chi- 
mera was as abſurd as any viſion of prieſts or 
poets. But there is no need for ſearching long, 

. | in 


r ba 
+ Demoſt. contra Ariſtocratem. 
t Eſſay on the freedom of wit and humour, Med: 3+ 92. 
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mn order to prove the reality of the foregoing ſup. 
poſitions: For this was actually the caſe with the 


Roman republic. | 

The legiſlative power was there lodped in the 
romitia centuriata and comitia tributa. In the for- 
mer, it is well known, the people voted accord- 
ing to their cenſus; ſo that when the firſt claſs 
was unanimous, though it contained not, perhaps, 
the hundredth part of the common-wealth, it de- 
termined the whole; and, with the authority of 
the ſenate, eſtabliſhed a law. In the latter, every 
vote was equal; and as the authority of the ſe- 
nate was not there requiſite, the lower people en- 
tirely prevailed, and gave law to the whole ſtate. 
In all party-divifions, at firſt between the Patri- 
cians and Plebeians, afterwards between the no- 
bles and the people, the intereſt of the Ariſtocra- 

ey was predominant in the firſt legiſlature ; that 
of the Democracy in the ſecond: The one could 
always deſtroy what the other had eſtabliſhed : 
Nay, the one, by a ſudden and unforeſeen moti- 
on, might take the ſtart of the other, and to- 
tally annihilate its rival, by a vote, which, from 
the nature of the conſtitution had the full autho- 
rity of law. But no ſuch conteſt is obſerved in 
the hiſtory of Rome : No inſtance of a quarrel 
between theſe two legiſlatures ; though many be- 
tween the parties that governed in each. Whence 
aroſe this concord, which may ſeem fo extraor- 
_ Umary? en ee 

The legiſlature eſtabliſhed in Rome, by the au- 
thority of Servius Tullius, was the comitia centu- 
riata, which, after the expulſion of the kings, 
- rendered the government, for fome time, very 
ariſtocratical. But the people, having numbers 
and force on their fide, and being elated with 
frequent conqueſt and victories in their fo- 
"reign wars, always prevailed when puſhed to 
_ extremity, 
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extremity, and firſt extorted from the ſenate the 
magiſtracy of the tribunes, and next the legiſla- 
tive power of the comitia tributa. It then behoved 
the nobles to be more careful than ever not to pro- 
voke the people. For beſide the force which the 
latter were always poſſeſſed of, they had now got 
poſſeſſion of legal authority, and could inſtantly break 
in pieces any order or inſtitution which directly op- 
poſed them. By intrigue, by influence, by money, 
by combination, and by the reſpect paid to their 
character, the nobles might often prevail, and di- 
rect the whole machine of government: But had 
they openly ſet their comitia centuriata in oppoſition 
to the tributa, they had ſoon loſt the advantage of 
that inſtitution, together with their conſuls, prætors, 
ediles, and all the magiſtrates elected by it. But the 
comitia tributa, not having the ſame reaſon for reſ- 
pecting the centuriata, frequently repealed laws fa- 
vourable to the Ariſtocracy : They limited the au- 
thority of the nobles, proteGed the people from 
oppreſſion, and controuled the actions of the ſenate 
and magiſtracy. The centuriata tound it convenient 
always to ſubmit; and though equal in authority, 
yet being inferior in power, durſt never directly give 
any ſock to the other legiſlature, either by repealing 
its laws, or eſtabliſhing laws, which, it foreſaw, 
would ſoon, be repealed by it. rid, etl 
No inſtance is found of any oppoſition or ſtruggle 


between theſe comitia ; except one {light attempt of 


this kind, mentioned by Appian in the third book of 
his civil wars. Mark Antony, reſolving to deprive 
Decimus Brutus of the government of Ciſalpine 
Gaul, railed in the Forum, and called one of the comi- 
tia, in order to prevent the meeting of the other, 


which had been ordered by the ſenate. But affairs 
were then fallen into ſuch confuſion, and the Roman 


conſtitution was ſo near its final diſſolution, that no 
interence can be drawn from ſuch an expedient. 
| 0 
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This conteſt, beſides, was founded more on form 
than party. It was the ſenate who ordered the co- 
mitia tributa, that they might obſtruct the meeting of 
the centuriata, which, by the conſtitution, or at leaſt 
forms of the government, could alone diſpoſe of 
provinces. | | 
Cicero was recalled by the comitia centuriata, 
though baniſhed by the tributa, that is, by a plebi/- 
citum. But his baniſhment, we may obſerve, never 
was conſidered as a legal deed, ariſing from the free 
choice and inclination of the people. It was always 
aſcribed to the violence alone of Clodius, and to the 
diſorders introduced by him into the government. 
III. The third cuſtom, which we purpoſe to re- 
mark, regards England ; and though it be not ſo im- 
portant as thoſe which we have pointed out in Athens 
and Rome, is no leſs fingular and unexpected. It is 
2 maxim in politics, which we readily admit as un- 
diſputed. and univerſal, that a power, however great, 
when granted by law to an eminent magiſtrate, is not 
ſo dangerous to liberty, as an authority, however in- 
conſiderable, which he acquires' from violence and 
uſurpation. For, beſides that the law always limits 
every power which it beſtows, the very receiving it as 
a conceſſion eſtabliſhes the authority whence it is de- 
rived, and preſerves the harmony of the conſtitution. 
By the ſame right that one prerogative is aſſumed 
without law, another may alſo be claimed, and ano- 
ther, with ſtill greater facility; while the firſt uſurp- 
- ations both ſerve as precedents to the following, and 
give force to maintain them. Hence the heroiſm of 
Hampden's conduct, who ſuſtained the whole vio- 
lence of royal proſecution, rather than pay a tax of 
twenty ſhillings, not impoſed by parliament ; hence 
the care of all Engliſh patriots to guard againſt the 
firſt encroachments of the crown ; and hence alone 


the exiſtence, at this day, of Engliſh liberty. 
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There is, however, one occaſion, where the par- 
lament has departed from this maxim; and that is, 
in the preſſing of ſeamen. The exerciſe of an irregu- 
lar power 1s here tacitly permitted in the'crown ; and 

though it has frequently been under deliberation, 
how that power might be rendered legal, and grant- 
ed, under proper reſtrictions, 'to the ſovereign, no 
3 ſafe expedient could ever be propoſed for that pur- 
55 poſe; and the danger to liberty always appeared 
greater from law than from uſurpation. While 
this power is exerciſed to no other end than to man 
the navy, men willingly ſubmit to it, from a ſenſe of 
its uſe and neceſlity ; and the ſailors, who are alone 
affected by it, find no body to ſupport them, in claim- 
ing the rights and privileges; which the law grants, 
without diſtinction, to all Engliſh ſubje&s. But were 
this power, on any occaſion, made an inſtrument of 
faction or miniſterial tyranny, the oppoſite faction, 
and indeed alllovers of their country, would immedi- 
ately take the alarm, and ſupport the injured party ; 
the liberty of Engliſhmen would be aſſerted; juries 
would be implacable; and the tools of tyranny, act- 
ing both againſt law and equity, would meet with 
the ſevereſt vengeance. On the other hand, were 
the parliament to grant ſuch an authority, they would 
probably fall into one of theſe two inconveniencies: ü 
They would either beſtow it under ſo many reſtricti- 
ons as would make it loſe its effect, by cramping the I 
authority of the crown; or they would render it lo } 
large and comprehenſive, as might give occaſion to 
great abuſes, tor which we could, in that caſe, have 
no remedy. The very irregularity of the practice, 
at preſent, prevents its abuſes, by affording ſo eaſy 2 
remedy againſt rhem. 
I pretend not, by this reaſoning, to exclude all 
poſſibility of contriving a regiſter for ſeamen, which 
might man the navy, without being dangerous to li- 
berty. Ionly obſerve, that no ſatisfactory — = 
| that 
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that nature has yet been propoſed. Rather than 
adopt any project hitherto invented, we continue a 
practice ſeemingly the moſt abſurd and unaccounta- 
ble. Authority, in times of full internal peace and 
concord, is armed againſt law. A continued violence 


. 


is permitted in the crown, amidſt the greateſt jealou- 


ſy and watchfulneſs in the people; nay proceeding 


from thoſe very principles : Liberty, in a country of 
the higheſt liberty, is left entirely to its own defence, 
without any countenance or protection: The wild 
ſtate of nature is renewed, in one of the moſt civiliz- 


ed ſocieties of mankind : And great violence and dif. 


order are committed with impunity ; while the one 
pleads obedience to the ſupreme magiſtrate, 
the other the ſanction of fundamental laws. 


E 8:9 A I 
Of the PopuLobsNESS of AncieEnT NAT I10NS4 


T HERE is very little ground, either from 
reaſon or obſervation, to conclude, the world eternal 
or incorruptible. 
of matter, the violent revolutions with which eve 
part is agitated, the changes remarked in the hea- 
vens, the plam traces as well as tradition of an uni- 
_ verſal deluge, or general convulſion of the elements; 
all theſe prove ſtrongly the mortality of this fabric of 
the world, and its paſſage, by corruption or diſſoluti- 
on, from one ſtate or order to another. It muſt 
therefore, as well as each individual form which it 
contains, have its infancy, youth, manhood, and old 


age; and it is probable, that, in all theſe variations, 


man, equally with every animal and vegetable, will 
partake. In the flourithing age of the world, it wy 
be expected, that the human ſpecies ſhould poſleſs 
greater vigour both of mind and body, more proſ- 
perous health, higher ſpirits, longer life, and ſtrong- 
er inelination and power of generation. But if the 


general ſyſtem of things, and human ſociety of courſe, 


have any ſuch gradual revolutions, they are too flow 
to be diſcernible in that ſhort period which is com- 
prehended by hiftory and tradition. Stature and 


force of body, length of life, even courage and ex- 
tent of genius, ſeem hitherto to have been naturally,. 
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world, will ſcarcely be admitted by any juſt rea- 


count for the great ſuperiority aſcribed to ancient 


in all ages, pretty much the fame. The arts and 
ſciences, indeed, have flouriſhed in one period, and 
have decayed in another : But we may obſerve, 
that, at the time when they role to greateſt perfec- 
tion among one people, they were perhaps totally 
unknown to all the neighbouring nations; and 
though they univerſally decayed in one age, yet in 
a ſucceeding. generation. they again revived, and 
diffuſed themſelves over the world. As far, chere. 
fore, as obſervation reaches, there is no univerſal 
difference diſcernible in the human ſpecies; and 
though it were allowed, that the univerſe, like an 
animal body, had a natural progreſs from infancy 
to old age; yet as it mult ſtill be uncertain, 
whether, at preſent, it be advancing to its point 
of perfection, or declining from it, we cannot 
thence preſuppoſe any decay in human nature *. 
To prove, therefore, or account for that ſuperior 
populouſneſs of antiquity, which is commonly ſup- 
poſed, by the imaginary youth or vigour of the 


foner. Theſe general phyſical cauſes ought entire- 
ly to be excluded from this queſtion. 
There are indeed ſome more particular phyſi * 
cauſes of importance. Diſeaſes are mentioned in 
antiquity, which are almoſt unknown to modern 
medicine; and new diſeaſes have ariſen and pro- 
gated themſelves, of which there are no traces 
in ancient hiſtory. In this particular we may ob- 
ſerve, upon compariſon, that the diſadyantage is 
much on the fide of the moderns. Not to men- 
tion ſome others of leſs moment; the ſmall-pox 
commit ſuch ravages, as would almoſt alone ac- 


times. The tenth or the twelfth part of mankind, 
deſtroyed every generation, ſhould make a vaſt 
| 2 | difference, 
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difference, it may be thought, in the numbers of the 
people; and when joined to venereal diſtempers, 
a new plague diffuſed every where, this diſeaſe is 
perhaps equivalent, by its conſtant operation, to 
the three great ſcourges of mankind, war, peſti- 
lence, and famine. Were it certain, therefore, 
that ancient times were more populous than the 
preſent, and could no moral cauſes be aſſigned 
for ſo great a change; theſe phyſical cauſes alone, 
in the opinion of many, would be ſufficient to 
give us ſatisfaction on that head. 

But is it certain, that antiquity was ſo much 
more populous, as is pretended? The extravagan- 
cies of Voſſius, with regard to this ſubject, are 
well known. But an author of much greater ge- 
nius and diſcernment has ventured to affirm, that, 

according to the beſt computations which theſe 
ſubjects will admit of, there are not now, on the 
face of the earth, the fiftieth part of mankind, 
which exiſted in the time of Julius Cæſar f. It 
may eaſily be obſerved, that the compariſon, in 
this caſe, muſt be imperfect, even though we con- 
fine ourſelves to the ſcene of ancient hiſtory; 
Europe and the nations round about the Medi- 
terranean. We know not exactly the number 
of any European kingdom, or even city, at pre- 
ſent: How can we pretend to calculate thoſe of A 
ancient cities and ſtates, where hiſtorians have left ; 
us ſuch imperfe& traces? For my part, the mat- 
ter appears to me fo uncertain, that, as I intend 
to throw together ſome reflections on that head, 
I ſhall intermingle the enquiry concerning cauſes 
with that concerning facts; which ought never to 
be admitted, where the facts can be aſcertained 
with any tolerable. afſurance. We ſhall, frf, con- 
ider whether it be probable, from what we = 
+ Lettres Perſanes. See alſo L*Eſprit de Leix, liv. xxiit. cap. 1 
17, 18, 19. ff : 8 
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of the ſituation of ſociety in both periods, that 


antiquity muſt have been more populous ; /econdly, 
whether in reality it was ſo. If I can make it no 


q that the concluſion is not ſo certain as is pretended, 


in favour of antiquity, it is all I aſpire to. 
in general, we may obſerve, that the queſtion, 


or kingdoms, implies important conſequences, and 


their whole police, their manners, and the conſtitu- 
| tion of their government. For as there isin all men, 
1 both male and female, a deſire and power of gene- 
ration, more active than is ever univerſally ex- 


 _ remove. Almoſt y man who thinks he can 
 - maintain a family will have one; and the human ſpe- 
cies, at this rate of propagation, would more than 
double every generation. How faſt do mankind 


is an eafy matter to provide for a family; and where 

men are not ſtraitened or confined, as in long eſ- 
tabliſned governments? Hiſtory tells us frequeatly 

of plagues, which have ſwept away the third or 
fourth part of a people: Yet in a generation or two, 

the deſtruction was not perceived; and the ſociety 
= in acquired their former number. The lands 
which were cultivated, the houſes built, the commo- 


| who'eſcaped, immediately to marry, and to rear fa- 

| milies, which ſupplied the place of thoſe who had pe- 

N riſhed'*. And for a like reaſon, every wiſe juſt, w_ 
; 8 mi 


„ 


pulate countries ſo much as may at firſt ſight be imagined. Where 
there is room for more people, they will always ariſe, even with- 
out the aſſiſtance of naturalization bills. It is remarked by Don 
Geronimo de Utariz, -that the provinces of Spain, which ſend 


moſt 
from 


ir ſaperior riches. 


with regard to the comparative populouſneſs of ages 


commonly determines concerning the preference of 


erted, the reſtraints, which they lie under, muſt pro- 
eeed from fome difficulties in their ſituation, which it 
belongs to a wife legiſlature carefully to obſerve and 


multiply in every colony or new ſettlement ; where it 


dities raiſed, the riches acquired, enabled the people, 


This too is a good reaſon why the ſmall-pox does not depo- 


39 8 to the Indies, are moſt populous ; which proceeds 


ww 


. 
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mild government, by rendering the condition of 


its ſubjects eaſy and fecure, will always abound 


moſt in people, as well as in commodities and 
riches A country, indeed, whoſe climate and 
ſoil are fitted for vines, will naturally be more 
populous than one which produces corn only, and 
that more populous than one which is only fitted 
for paſturage. In general, warm climates, as the 
neceſſities of the inhabitants are there fewer, and 
vegetation more powerful, are likely to be moſt 
populous: But if every thing elſe be equal, it 
ſeems natural to expect, that, wherever there are 
moſt happineſs and virtue, and the viſeſt inſtitu- 
tions, there will be molt people. 
The queſtion, therefore, concerning the popu- 
louſneſs of ancient- and modern times, being al- 
lowed of great importance, it will be requiſite, if 
we would bring it to. ſome determination, to com- 
pare both the domeſtic and political ſituation of 
theſe two periods, in order to judge of the facts 
by their moral cauſes ; which is the fu view in 
which we propoſe to conſider them. | 
The chief difference between the dome/tic œco- 
nomy of the ancients and that of the moderns con- 
fiſts in the practice of ſlavery, which prevailed 
among the former, and which has been aboliſhed 
for ſoine centuries throughout the greater part of 
Europe. Some paſſionate admirers of the anci- 
ents, and zealous partizans of civil liberty, (for 
theſe ſentiments, as they are, both of them, in 
the main, extremely juſt, are found to be almoſt 
inſeparable) cannot forbear regretting the loſs of 
this inſtitution; and whilſt they brand all ſub- 
miſhon to the government of a ſingle perſon with 
the harſh denomination of flavery, they would 
gladly reduce the greater part of mankind to real 
flavery and ſubjection. But to one who conſiders 
coolly on the ſubject it will appear, that human 
Vor. I. 5 „„ 
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nature, in general, enjoys more liberty at pre- 


ſent, in the moſt arbitrary government of Europe, 
than it ever did during the moſt flouriſhing pe- 
riod of ancient times. As. much as fubmiſhon to 
a petty prince, whoſe dominions extend not be. 
yond a ſingle city, is more grievous than obe- 
dience to a great monarch ; ſo much is domeſ. 
tic ſlavery more cruel and oppreſlive than any ci. 


vil ſubjection whatſoever. The more the maſter 


is removed from us in place and rank, the great- 


er liberty we enjoy; the leſs are our actions in- 


ſpected and controled; and the fainter that cruel 
compariſon becomes between our own ſubjection, 
and the freedom, and even dominion of another. 
The remains which are found of domeſtic ſlavery, 
in the American colonies, and among ſome Eu- 
ropean nations, would never ſurely create a de- 


fire of rendering it more univerſal. The little hu- 


manity commonly obſerved. in perſons, accuſtom- 


ed, from their infancy, to exerciſe fo great 


authority over their fellow - creatures, and to 
trample upon human nature, were fufficient 


Alone to diſguſt us with that unbounded domini- 
on. Nor can a more probable reaſon be aſſign- 
ed for the ſevere, I might fay, barbarous man- 


ners of ancient times, than the practice of do- 
meſtic flavery; by which every man of rank was 


rendered a petty tyrant, and educated amidſt the 


flattery, ſubmiſſton, and low debaſement of his 
ſlaves. F 


According to ancient practice, all checks were on 


the inferjor, to reſtrain him tc the duty of ſubmiſſi- 
on; none on the ſuperior, to engage him to the 
reciprocal duties of gentleneſs and humanity. In 


modern times, a bad ſervant finds not eaſily a good 
maſter, nor a bad maſter a good ſervant; and the 


checks are mutual, ſuitably to the inviolable and 
eternal laws of reaſon and equity. 


The 
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The cuſtom of expoſing old, uſeleſs, or ſick ſlaves 
in an iſland of the Tyber, to ſtarve, ſeems to have 


been pretty common in Rome ; and whoever re- 


covered, after having been ſo expoſed, had his li- 
berty given him, by an edict of the emperor Claudi- 
us; in which it was likewiſe forbidden to Kill any 


ſlave merely for old age or ſickneſs *. But ſuppoſ- 
ing this edict was ſtrictly obeyed, would it better 


the domeſtic treatment of flaves, or render their 
lives much more comfortable? We may imagine 
what others would practiſe, when it was the pro- 
feſſed maxim of the elder Cato, to ſell his ſu- 
perannuated flaves for any price, rather than main- 
tain what he eſteemed a uſeleſs burden }. 

The. ergaſtula, or dungeons, where ſlaves in TH 


were forced to work, were very common all over 
Italy. Columella 7 adviſes, that they be always 


built under ground ; ; and recommends || it as the 


duty of a careful overſeer, to call over every day 


the names of theſe ſlaves, like the muſtering of 
a regiment or ſhip's company, in order to know 
preſently when any of them had deſerted. A 
proof of the frequency of theſe ergaſtula, and of 


the great number of ſlaves ufually contined in them. 
A chained flave for a porter, was uſual in Rome, 


as appears from Ovid ©, and other authors $. Had 
not theſe people ſhaken off all ſenſe of compath- 
on towards that unhappy part of their ſpecies, 
would they have preſented their friends, at the 


firſt entrance, with ſach an image of the ſeveri- 
ty of the maſter, and miſery ot the flave ? 


Nothing ſo common in all trials, even of ci- 
va cauſes, as to call for the evidence of flaves; 


D d 2 Which . 


Suetonius in vita Claudii. + Plat. an vita Catonis. 
„ Lib: i. cape 6 I Td. lib. xi. cap 1. 
Amor. lb. i. eleg - 6. N Ce | 

$ Sueton. de claris rhetor. So alſo tie ancient poet, Janitoris 
tintinnire impedimenta audio. | 
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which was always extorted by the moſt exquiſite 
torments. Demoſthenes ſays *, that, where it was 
poſhble to produce, for the fame fact, either free- 
men or flaves, as witneſſes, the judges always pre- 
terred the torturing of flaves, as a more certain 
evidence }. 

Seneca draws a picture of that diforderly luxu- 
ry, which changes day into night, and night mto 
day, and inverts every ſtated hour of every of- 
fice in life. Among other circumſtances, ſuch as 
diſplacing the meals and times of bathing, he 
mentions, that, regularly about the third hour of 


the night, the neighbours of one, who indulges 


this falſe refinement, hear the noife of whips and 
laſhes; and upon enquiry, find that he is then 
taking an account of the conduct of his ſervants, 
and giving them due correction and diſcipline. 


This is not remarked as an inſtance of cruelty, 


but only of diſorder, which, even in actions the 
moſt uſual and methodical, changes the fixed hours 
that an eſtabliſhed cuſtom had aſſigned for them]. 

But our preſent buſineſs is only to conſider the 
influence of ſlavery on the populouſneſs of a ſtate. 


It is pretended, that, in this particular, the an- 
cient practice had infinitely the advantage, and 


was the chief cauſe of that extreme populouſneſs, 
which is ſuppoſed in thoſe times. At preſent, all 
maſters diſcourage the marrying of their male ſer- 
vants, and admit not by any ineans the marriage 
of the female, who are then ſuppoſed altogether 


incapacitated for their ſervice. Buf where the 


property of the ſervants is lodged in the mafter, 
their marriage forms his- riches, and brings him a 
. ws ſucceſſion 


In Oni terem orat. 1. | 5 

+ The fatne practice was very common in Rome; but Ci- 
cero ſeems not to think this evidence ſo certain as the teſti- 
mony ef free- citizens. Pro Czlis, | 

t See NOTE [U]. e 
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ſucceſſion of ſlaves that ſupply the place of thoſe 
whom age and infirmity have diſabled. He en- 
courages, therefore, their propagation as much as 
that of his cattle; rears the young with the ſame 


care; and educates them to ſome art or calling, 


which may render them more uſeful or valuable 


to him. The opulent are, by. this policy, inter- 


eſted in the being at leaſt, though not in the well- 
being of the poor; and enrich themſelves, by en- 
creaſing the number and induſtry of thaſe who 


are ſubjected to them. Each man, being a ſa- 


vereign in his own family,, has the ſame intereſt 


with regard to it, as the prince with regard to 


the ſtate 3 and has not, like the prince, any op- 
poſite motives of ambition or vain-glory, which 
may lead him to depopulate his little ſovereignty. 
All of it is, at all times, under his eye; and he 
has leiſure to inſpe& the moſt minute detail of the 


marriage and education of his ſubjects “. 


Such are the conſequences of domeſtic ſlave- 


ry, according to the firſt aſpect and appearance 


of things: But if we enter more deeply into the 
ſubject, we ſhall perhaps find reaſon to retra& our 
naſty determinations. * The compariſon is ſhocking 
between the management of human creatures and 
that of cattle; but being extremely juſt, when 


applied to the preſent. ſubject, it may be proper 


to trace the conſequences of it. At the capi- 
tal, near all the great cities, in all populous, 
rich, induſtrious provinces, few cattle are bred. 
Proviſions, lodging, attendance, labour are | xg 

| | _ 


* We may here obſerve, that if domeſtic ſlavery really en- 
creaſed populouſneſs, it would be an exception to the ge- 
neral rule, that the happineſs of any ſociety and its populouſ- 
neſs are neceſſary attendants. A maſter, from humour or in- 
tereſt, may make his ſlaves very unhappy, yet be careful, from 
intereſt,” to encreaſe their number. Their marriage is not a 


matter of choice with them, more than any other action of 
their life. 155 
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dear; and men find their account better in 
buying the cattle, after they come to a cettain 
age, fr 

Theſe are conſequently the only breeding coun- 
tries for cattle ; and by a parity of reaſon, for men 
too, when the latter are put on the ſame footin 
with the former. To rear a child in London, till he 
could be ferviceable, would coſt much dearer, than 
to buy one of the ſame age from Scotland or 
Ireland; where he had been bred in a cottage co- 
vered with rags, and fed on oatmeal or potatoes. 
Thoſe who had flaves, therefore, in all the richer 
and more populous countries, would diſcourage 


the pregnancy of the females, and either prevent 


or deſtroy the birth. The human ſpecies would 
periſh in thoſe places where it ought to encreaſe 
the faſteſt ; and a perpetual recruit be wanted from 
the poorer and more deſert provinces. Such a 
continued drain would tend mightily to depopulate 
the ſtate, and render great cities ten times more 
deſtructive than with us; where every man is mal- 
ter of himſelf, and provides for his children from 
the powerful inſtin& of nature, not the calculati- 
ons of ſordid intereſt. If London, at preſent, 
without much encreaſing, needs a yearly recruit 
from the country, of 5000 people, as is uſually 
computed, what muſt it require, if the greater 
part of the tradeſmen and common people were 
laves, and were hindered from dreeding by their 

avaricious maſters? 
All ancient authors tell us, that there was a perpe- 
' tual flux of ſlaves to Italy from the remoter provin- 
ces, particularly Syria, Cilicia *, Cappadocia, and 
the Leſſer Aſia, Thrace, and Ægypt: : Yet the num- 
ber of people did not encreaſe in Italy; and writers 
| complain of the continual — of induſtry 2 agri- 
culture. 


* Ten thouſand ſlaves in a day * often been ſold for the ie 
of the Romans, at Delus in Cilicia. Strabo, lib. xiv. 


/ 


om the remoter and cheaper countries. | 
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culture f. Where then is that extreme fertility 
of the Roman ſlaves, which is commonly ſuppoſ- 
ed? So far from multiplying, they could not, it 
ſeems, ſo much as keep up the ſtock, without im- 
menſe recruits. And though great numbers were 
continually manumitted and converted into Roman 
citizens, the numbers even of theſe did not en- 
creaſe 4, till the freedom of the city was commu- 
nicated to foreign provinces. _ 15 
The term for a ſlave, born and bred in the fa- 
mily, was verna || ; and theſe ſeem to have been 
entitled by cuſtom to privileges and indulgences 
beyond others; a ſufficient reaſon why the maſters 
would not be fond of rearing many of that kind 8. 
Whoever is acquainted with the maxims of our 
planters, will acknowledge the juſtneſs of this ob- 
fernen, | Fs 
Atticus is much praiſed by his hiſtorian for the 
care, which he took in recruiting his family from the 
| ſlaves 


+ Columella, lib. i. prozm. et cap. 2. et 7. Varro, lib. iii. 
cap. 1. Horat. lib. ii. od. 15. Tacit. annal. lib. iii. cap. 54. 
Sueton. in vita Aug. cap. xlii. Plin. lib. xviii. cap. 13. 

t Minore indies plebe ingenua, ſays Tacitus, ann. lib. xxiv. cap. 7. 
I See NOTE [XI]. . | 

$ Verna is uſed by Roman writers as a word equivalent to ' 
feurra, on account of the petulance and impudence of thoſe a 
flaves. Mart. lib. i. ep. 42. Horace alſo mentions the verneæ 

Procaces; and Petronius, cap. 24. wernula urbanitas, Seneca, 
de provid. Cap. 1. wernularum licentia. 5 

It is computed in the Weſt-Indies, that a ſtock of ſlaves 
grow worſe five per cent. every year, unleſs new ſlaves be bought 
to recruit them. 'They are not able to keep up their number, 
even in thoſe warm countries, where cloaths and proviſions are fo 
eaſily got. How much more mult this happen in European coun- 
tries, and in our great cities? I ſhall add, that, from the expe- 
rience of our planters, ſlavery is as little advantageous to the 
maſter as to the ſlave, wherever hired ſervants can be pro- 
cured. A man is obliged to cloath ard feed his flave; and he 

does no more for his ſervant : The price of the firit purchaſe is, 

therefore, ſo much loſs to him : not to mention, that the fear 
of puniſhment will never draw ſo much labour from a ſlave, as 
the dread of being turned off and not getting another ſervice, 
will from a free-man. | | 
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laves born in it ® : : May we not thence infer that this 
practice was not then very common ? 

The names of flaves in the Greek comedies, 87. 
rus, Myſus, Geta, Thrax, Davus, Lydus, Phryx, 
Sc. afford a preſumption, that, at Athens at leaſt, 
moſt of the ſlaves were imported from foreign coun- 
tries. The Athenians, ſays Strabo 4, gave to their 
ſlaves, either the names of the nations whence they 
were bought, as Lydus, Syrus; or the names that 
were moſt common among thoſe nations, as Manes 
or Midas to a Phrygian, Tibias to a Paphlago- 
nian. | 

Demoſthenes, having EE a law which for- 
bad any man to ſtrike the ſlave of another, praiſes 
the humanity of this law ; and adds, that if the bar- 
barians from whom the ſlaves were bought, had in- 
formation, that their countrymen met with ſuch gen- 
tle treatment, that they would entertain a gront el 
teem for the Athenians . Iſocrates $ too inſinuates, 
that the ſlaves of the Greeks were generally or very 
commonly barbarians. Ariſtotle in his Politics | 
Plainly ſuppoſes, that a ſlave is always a foreigner. 
The ancient comic writers repreſented the flaves as 
ſpeaking a barbarous language J. This was an _ 
tation of nature. 

It is well known that Demoſthenes, in his nonage, 
had been defrauded of a large fortune by his tutors, 
and that afterwards he recovered, by a proſecution at 
law, the value of his patrimony. His orations, on 


that occaſion, ſtill remain, and contain an exact 
detail 


* Corn. Nepos in vita Attici. We may remark, dar At- 
ticus's eſtate lay chiefly in Epirus, which, being a remote, 
— 1 would render it - profitable for him to rear ſlaves 
there 

+ Lib. vii. - *.4 In Midiam, p. 221. ex edit. Aldi. 

4 Panegyr. | Lib. vii. cap. 10. ſub fin. 

q Anſtoph. Equites, I. 17. The ancient  ſcholiaft es on 


this paſſage: * 6g dene. e 


detail of the whole ſubſtance left by his father , in 


ly, 32 ſword-cutlers, and 20 cabinet- makers; all 


© of priſoners of war; and he choſe them young, 


oo 
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money, merchandize, houfes, and flaves, t 
ther with the value of each particular. Among 
the reſt were 52 flaves, handicraftſmen, name- 


males; not a word of any wives, children or fa- 
mily, which they certainly would have had, had 
it been a common practice at Athens to breed 
from the ſlaves: And the value of the whole muft 
have much depended on that circumſtance. No 
female ſlaves are even ſo much as mentioned, ex- 
cept ſome houſe-maids, who belonged to his mo- 
ther. This argument has great force, if it be not 
altogether concluſive. | „ 
Confider this paſſage of Plutarch f, ſpeaking of 
the Elder Cato. He had a great number of 
% ſlaves, whom he took care to buy at the fales 


« that they might eaſily be accuſtomed to any 
| diet or manner of lite, and be inſtructed in 
e any buſineſs or labour, as men teach 15 
© thing to young dogs or horſes. And eſ- 
« teeming love the chief ſource of all diſorders, 
he allowed the male ſlaves to have a commerce 
with the female in his family, upon paying a 
e certain ſum for this privilege : But he ſtrictly 
„ prohibited all intrigues out of his family.“ Are 
there any ſymptoms in this narration of that care 
which is ſuppoſed in the ancients, of the marrt- 
age and propagation of their ſlaves ? If that was 
a common practice, founded on general intereſt, 
it would ſurely have been embraced by Cato, who 
was a great economiſt, and lived in times _ 
5 the 


% 


©® Tn Amphobum r 2 5 
+ AN eis, makers of thoſe beds which the aucients lay upon 
at meals. FFF 
t la vita Catonis, 
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the ancient frugality and ſimplicity of manners were 
ſtill in credit and reputation. a 

It is expreſsly remarked by the writers of the 

Roman law, that ſcarcely any ever purchaſe flaves 
with a view of breeding from them *. 
Our lackeys and houſe-maids, I own, do not 
ſerve much to multiply their ſpecies : But the an- 
cients, beſides thoſe who attended on their per- 
fon, had almoſt all their labour performed, and 
even manufactures executed, by ſlaves, who lived 
many of them, in their family ; ; and ſome great 
men poſſeſſed to the number of 10,000. If there 
be any ſuſpicion, therefore, that this inſtitution was 
unfavourable to propagation, (and the ſame rea- 
ſon, at leaſt in part, holds with regard to ancient 
flaves as modern ſervants) how deſtructive muſt 
ſlavery have proved? 

Hiſtory mentions a Roman nobleman, who 
had 400 flaves under the ſame roof with him: 
And having been aſſaſſinated at home by the fu- 
rious revenge of one of them, the law was ex- 
ecuted with rigour, and all without exception 
were put to death f. Many other Roman no- 
blemen had families equally, or more numerous; 
and I believe every one will allow, that this 
would ſcarcely be practicable, were we to ſup- 
05 all the ſlaves married, and the females to be 

eeders 4. | 

So early as the poet Heſiod l, married dave 
whether male or ae, were eſteemed inconve- 

| nient. 


® See NOTE IVI. 

+ Tacit. ann. lib. xiv. cap. 

Tt The ſlaves in the great ache had little rooms aſſigned 
them, called ce//z. Whence the name of cell was trans“ 
ferred to the monks room in a convent. See farther 0" 
this head, Juſt. Lipſius, Saturn. i. cap. 14. Theſe form ſtrong 
preſumptions againſt the marriage and * of the fami- 
y ſlaves 


Opera et Dies, lib, ii. I. 24. alſo 1. 220. 


; 
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nient. How much more, where families had en- 
creaſed to ſuch an enormous ſize as in Rome, and 
where the ancient ſimplicity of manners was ba- 
niſhed from all ranks of people ? 
Xenophon in his Oeconomics, where he gives 


directions for the management of a farm, recom- 


mends a ſtrict care and attention of laying the 
male and the female ſlaves at a diſtance from 
each other. He ſeems not to ſuppoſe that they 
are ever married. The only ſlaves among the 
Greeks that appear to have continued their own 
race, were the Helotes, who had houſes apart, and 
were more the ſlaves of the public than of indi- 
viduals +. 

The fame author + tells us, that Nicias's s over- 
ſeer, by agreement with his maſter, was obliged 
to pay him an obolus a day for each flave ; be- 
ſides maintaining them and keeping up the num- 
ber. Had the ancient ſlaves been all breeders, 
this laſt circumſtance of the contract had been 
ſuperflous. 

The ancients talk ſo frequently of a fixed, 
ſtated portion of proviſions aſſigned to each 
ſlave §, that we are naturally led to conclude, 
that ſlaves lived almoſt all ſingle, and received 
that portion as a kind of board wages. 

The practice, indeed, of marrying ſlaves ſeems 
not to have been very common, even among 
the country-labourers, where it is more natural- 
ly to be expected. Cato |, enumerating the 


ſlaves requiſite to labour a vineyard of a hun- 


dred acres, makes them amount to 15; the 
overſeer and his wife, villicus and villica, and 13 


male 
5 | 


+ Strabo, lib. vin. 
De ratione redituum. 
$ See Cato de re ruſtica, cap. 56. Donatus 1 in Phormion Pn 
1, 9. Senecae epiſt. $0, 
De re ruſt. cap. 10, 11. 


\ 
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male ſlaves; for an olive plantation of 240 acres, 
the overſcer and his wife, and 11 male ſlaves; 


- and ſo in proportion to a rue or leſs — 


tion or vineyard. 

Varro *, quoting this paſlage of 8 allows 
his computation to be juſt in every reſpect, ex- 
cept the laſt. For as it is requiſite, ſays he, to 


have an overſeer and his wife, whether the vine 


yard or plantation be great or ſmall, this muſt al- 


ter the exactneſs of the proportion. Had Cato's 


computation been erroneous in any other reſpect, 
it had certainly been corrected by Varro, who 
ſeems fond of diſcovering ſo trivial an error. 


— The fame author , as well as Columella 1. 


recommends it as requiſite to give a wife to the 
overſeer, in order to attach him the more ſtrongly 
to his maſter's ſervice. This was therefore a pe- 


culiar indulgence granted to a ſlave, in whom ſo 


reat confidence was repoſed. 
In the fame place, Varro mentions it as an 


uſeful precaution, not to buy too many fſlaves 


from the ſame nation, leſt they beget factions 
and ſeditions in the family: A preſumption, that 
in Italy, the greater part, even of the country 
labouring flaves, (for he ſpeaks of no other) 
were bought from the remoter provinces. All 
the world knows, that the family flaves in Rome, 
who were inſtruments of ſhow and luxury, were 
commonly imported from the eaſt. Hoc pro- 
fecere, ſays Pliny, ſpeaking of the jealous care of 


maſters, mancipiorium legiones, et in domo turba ex- 


terna, ac ſer vorum gage cuuſa nomenclator gabi. 
bendus F. 4 


i 


lt 


Lib. i. cap 18. + 46k Lac 17. any 18. 
J Lib. xxxi. cap. 1. So likewiſe Terkns, annal. lib. xiv. 
cap. 44+ | 
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ſt is indeed recommended by Varro, to pro- 
pagate young ſhepherds in the family from the 
old ones. For as grazing farms were common- - 
cap places, and each ſhep- 

herd lived in a cottage apart, his marriage and 
encreaſe were not liable to the ſame inconveni- 
encies as in dearer places, and where many ſer- 
vants lived in the family; which was univerſally 
the caſe in ſuch of the Roman farms as produced 
wine or corn. If we conſider this exception with 
regard to the pherds, and weigh the reaſons of it, it 
will ferve fol! a ſtrong confirmation of all our fore- 
going ſuſpicions ®. 
Colamella „Loon, adviſes the maſter to give 
a reward, and even liberty to a female llave, that 
had reared him above three children. A proof, 
that ſometimes the ancients propagated en their 
ſlaves ; which, indeed; cannot be denied. Were 
it otherwiſe, the practice of ſlavery, being 10 


common in antiquity, muſt have been deſtruc- 
tive to a degree which no expedient” could repair. 
All J pretend to infer from theſe reaſonings is, 


that ſlavery is in general diſadvantageous both to 
the happineſs and populouſneſs of mankind, and 
that its place is much better ſupplied by the prac- - 
tice of hired ſervants. | 
The laws, or, as ſome writers call chem; the ſe- 
ditions of the Gracchi, were occaſioned by their 
obſerving the encreaſe of ſlaves all over Italy, 
and the diminution of the free citizens. Appian ' 
aſeribes this encreaſe to the propagation of the 
ares: Plutarch & to the purchaſing of barbari- 
ans, who were chained and impriſoned, BapLapixe 


%0paTupre N. It is to be preſumed that both cauſes 
concurred. a | Sicily, 


Lib. ii. cap. 10. 

Paſtoris duri eſt hic filius, ille bubulci. Juven. Gt. 11. 151. 
+ Lib. i. cap. 8. t De bel. civ. lib. i. 

§ In vita Tib. & C. Gracchi. 

To the ſame purpoſe is that paſſage of the elder "TOY 


ex 


a 
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Sicily, ſays Florus », was full of ergaſtula, and 
was cultivated by labourers in chains. Eunus and 
Athenio excited the ſervile war, by breaking up 
theſe monſtrous priſons, and giving liberty to 
60,000 flaves. The younger Ms vv 
his army in Spain by the ſame expedient . 
the country labourers, throughout the Roman em- 
pire, were ſo generally in this ſituation, and if 
it was difficult or impoſſible to find ſeparate lodg- 
ings for the families of the city ſervants, how un- 
favourable to propagation, as well as to humani- 
ty, muſt the inſtitution, of domeſtic r be eſ- 
teemed ? 

Conſtantinople, at preſent, requires the ſame re- 
cruits of ſlaves from all the provinces, that Rome 
did of old; and theſe provinces are of conſequence 

far from being populous. 

Egypt, according to Monſ. Maillet, ſends continu- 
al colonies of black ſlaves to the other parts of the 
Turkiſh empire; and receives annually an equal re- 
turn of white: The one brought from the inland 
parts of Africa; the other from tels. Circaſſa, 
and Tartary. 

Our modern convents are, no doubt, bad in- 
Bikes: But there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that an- 
ciently every great family in Italy, and probably in 
other parts of the world, was a ſpecies of ann 

An 


- 
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ex controverſia 5. lib, v. 46 A gbendem populis rura, 15 
gęulorum ergaſtulorum ſunt; latiuſque nunc villici, quam olim 
<< reges, imperant. At nunc eadem,” ſays Pliny, © vincti 
«© pedes damnatae manus, inſcripti vultus exercent.“ Lib. xviii. 
So alſo Martial. t 
Et ſonet innumera compede Thad ager. Lid ix: ep. 23. T 
And Lucan. *©* Tum longos jungere fines 
Agrorum, et quondam duro ſulcata Camilli, 
Vomere et antiquas Curiorum paſla ligones,” 
Longa ſub ignotis extendere rura colonis. Lib 1. 
«© Vincto foſſore coluntur 
Heſperiae ſegetes. l Lib. vii. of 
Lib. iii. cap. 19. 214 ld. lib. iv. cap. 8. 
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And though we have reaſon to condemn all 
thoſe popiſh inſtitutions, as nurſeries of ſuperſtition, 
burthenſome to the public, and oppreſſive to the 


poor priſoners, male as well as female; yet may 


it be queſtioned whether they be ſo deſtructive 
to the populouſneſs of a ſtate, as is commonly ima- 
gined. Were the land, which belongs to a con- 
vent, beſtowed on a nobleman, he would ſpend its 
revenue on dogs, horſes, grooms, footmen, cooks, 
and houſe-maids ; and his family would not furniſh 
many more citizens than the convent. | 

The common reaſon, why any parent. mant 
his daughters into nunneries, is that he may not 
be overburthened with too numerous a family ; 
but the ancients had a method almoſt as inno- 
cent; and more effectual to that purpoſe, to wit, 
expoſing their children in early infancy. This 
practice was very common; and is not fpoken of 
by any author of thoſe times with the horror it 
deſerves, or ſcarcely * even with diſapprobation. 
Plutarch, the humane, good - natured Plutarch f. 
mentions it as a merit in Attalus, king of Per 
mus, that he murdered, or if you will, h 
all his own children, in order to leave his crown to 
the ſon of his brother, Eumenes; ſignalizing in this 
manner his gratitude and affection to Eumenes, 
who had left him his heir preferably to that ſon. 
it was Solon, the moſt celebrated of the ſages. of 
Greece, that gave parents permiſſion by law to kill 
their children . | 

Shall we then allow theſe two craic to 
compenſate each other, to wit, monaſtic vows and 
the expoſing of children, and to be unfayourable, 
in equal degrees, to che propagation, of man- 


„„ s kind? 


* Tacitus blames it. De morib. Germ. 


+ De fraterno amore. Seneca alſo approves of the expoſing 
of ſickly infirm children. De ira, lib. i. cap. 15. N 


1 Sext. Emp. lib. iii. ons 315 
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kind? 1 doubt the advantage is here on the fide 
of antiquity. Perhaps, by an odd connection of 


cauſes, the barbarous practice of the ancients 
might rather render thoſe times more populous. 


By removing the tertors of too numerous a fami- 
ly it would engage many people in marriage; and 
ſuch is the force of natural affection, that very 


few, in compariſon, would have reſolution enough, 
When it came to the puſh, to carry into execution 


their former intentions. | 


China, the only- country where this practice of 


expoling children prevails at preſent, is the moſt 


populous country we know of; and every man 
is married before he is twenty. Such early mar- 
riages could ſcarcely be general, had not men the 
proſpect of fo eaſy a method of getting rid of their 
children. I own, that Plutarch ſpeaks of it 
as: a very general maxim of the poor to expoſe 
their children; and as the rich were then averſe 
to marriage, on account of the courtſhip they met 


with from thoſe who expected legacies from them, 


the public muſt haye been in a bad ſituation be- 


teen them . 


Of all ſciences there is none, where firſt ap- 
ces are more deceitſul than in politics. Hoſ- 


. pitals for foundlings ſeem favourable to the en- 


creaſe of numbers; and perhaps, may be ſo, when 
kept under proper reſtrictions. But when they open 
the door to every one, without diſtinction, they have 


probably a contrary effect, and are pernicious to the 
* | fate, It is computed, that every ninth child born at 
Paris, is ſent to the hoſpital ; though it ſeems certain, 


according to the common courſe of human affairs, 
that it is not a hundredth child whoſe parents are alto- 
gether incapacitated to rear and educate him. The 


great difference, for health, induſtry, and morals, 


\ 4 


between 


De amore prolis. 
+ See NO (Z). 
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between an education in an hoſpital and that in 
a private family, ſhould induce us not to make 
the entrance into the former too eaſy and en- 
gaging. To kill one's own child is king to 
nature, and muſt therefore be ſomewhat unuſual; 
but to turn over the care of him upon others, 
5 * tempting to the natural indolence of man- 
ind. | 
Having conſidered the domeſtic life and man- 
ners of the ancients compared to thoſe of the 
moderns ; where, in the main we ſeem rather ſu- 
perior, ſo far as the preſent queſtion is concern». 
ed; we ſhall now examine the political cuſtoms 
and inſtitutions of both ages, and weigh their in- 
fluence in retarding or forwarding the propagati- 
on of mankind, 

Before the encreaſe' of the Roman power, or 
rather till its full eſtabliſhment, almoſt all the na- 
tions, which are the ſcene of ancient hiſtory, were 
divided into ſmall territories or petty common- 
wealths, where of courſe a great equality of for- 
tune prevailed, and the center of the government 
was always very near its frontiers + © 

This was the ſitution of affairs not only in 
Greece and Italy, but alſo in Spain, Gaul, Ger- 
many, Afric, and a great part of the Leſſer Aſia: 
And it muſt be owned, that no inſtitution could be 
more favourable to the propagation of mankind. 
For, though a man of an overgrown fortune, not 
being able to conſume more than another, muſt 
ſhare it with thoſe who ſerve and attend him; 
yet their poſſeſſion being precarious, they have not 
the ſame encouragement to marry, as if each had 
a ſmall fortune, ſecure and independent. Enor- 
mous cities are, beſides, deſtructive to ſociety, 
beget vice and diſorder of all kinds, ftarve the re- 
moter provinces, and even ſtarve themſelves, by 
the prices to which they raiſe all proviſions. Where 

Vol. I. „„ + each 
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each man had his little houſe and field to bim 
ſelf, and each county had its capital, free and in- 
dependent; ; what a happy fituation of mankind! 
How favourable to induſtry and agriculture; to 
marriage and propagation! The prolific virtue of 
men, were it to act in its full extent, without that 
reſtraint which poverty and neceſſity impoſes on 
it, would e the number every generation: 
And nothing ſurely can give it more liberty, than 
ſuch ſmall commonwealths, and fuch an equality 
of fortune among the citizens. All ſmall eſtates 
naturally produce equality of fortune, becauſe they 
afford no opportunities of great encreaſe; but ſmzl 
commonwealths much more, by that diviſion of 
power and authority which is eſſential to them. 

When Xenophon * returned after the famous 
expedition with Cyrus, he hired himfelf and 6000: 
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of the Greeks into the ſervice of Seuthes, a prince 
of Thrace ; and the articles of his agreement were, 
that each ſoldier ſhould receive a daric a month, 
each captain two darics, and he himſelf, as ge- 
neral,- four : A regulation of pay which would not 
a little ſurpriſe. our modern officers. 

Demoſthenes and Zſchines, with eight more, > 
were ſent ambaſſadors to Philip of "Macedon, and 
their appointments for above four months were 5 
a thouſand drachma a day for each ambaſſador}. ; 
But a drachma a day, nay ſometimes two . 72 18 the 5 
pay of a common foot-ſoldier. 4 

A centurion among the Romans had only 400. 1 
ble pay, to a private man, in Polybius's time ||, x 


and we accordingly find the gratuities after a 'tri- 
umph regulated oy that r oy But Mark An- 
11 tony 


„ "OM Cyr. lib. . 35 4 
F Demoſt. de falſa leg. He calls it a conſiderable ſum. £3 | 
1 Thucyd. lib. iii. | | | 
> |} Lib. vi. cap. 37. . 
$ Tit. Liv. lib. «li. cap. 7. 13. & alibi paſſin. „ 
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tony and the triumvirate gave the centurions five 
times the reward of the other &. So much had 
the encreaſe of the commonwealth encreaſed the 
inequality among the citizens. 
It muſt be owned, that the ſituation of affairs 
in madern times, with regard to civil liberty, as well 
as equality of fortune, is not near ſo favourable, 
either to the propagation or happineſs of man- 
kind. Europe is ſhared out moſtly into great mo- 
narchies; and ſuch parts of it as are divided in- 
to ſmall territories, are commonly governed by 
abſolute princes, who ruin their people by a mi- 
7 micry of the greater monarchs, in the ſplendor of © il 
their court and number of their forces. Swifſer- | 
land alone and Holland reſemble the ancient re- ä 
publics ; and though the former is far from poſ- | 
ſeſſing any advantage either of ſoil, climate, or 
commerce, yet the numbers of people, with which 
it abounds, notwithſtanding their enliſting them- 
ſelves into every ſervice in Europe, prove ſuf- 
ficiently the advantages of their political inſtitu- 
tions. 1 - IR 
The ancient republics derived their chief or 
only ſecurity. from the numbers. of their citizens. 
The Trachinians having loſt great numbers of 
their people, the remainder, inſtead of enriching 
themſelves by the inheritance of their fellow-citi- 
zens, applied to Sparta, their metropolis, for a 
new ſtock of inhabitants. The Spartans imme- 
diat&y collected ten thouſand men; among whom 
the old citizens divided the lands of which the for- 
mer proprietors had periſhed “. | | 
'SY Ee 2 : After 


$ Appian, De bell. civ. lib. iv. 
+ Ceſar gave the centurions ten times the gratuity of the 
common ſoldiers, De bello Gallico, lib. viii. In the Rhodian 
cartel, mentioned afterwards, no diſtinction in the ranſom was 
made on account of ranks in the army. 1 1 


* Diod. Sic. lib. xii. Thaeyd. lib. iii. 
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extremely depopulated by tyranny, war, and fac. 
tion, he invited over from Greece ſome new in. 
habitants to repeople them 1. Immediately forty 
thouſand men (Plutarch 4 ſays fixty thouſand) of. 
fered themſelves; and he diſtributed fo many lots 
of land among them, to the great ſatisfaction of 
the ancient inhabitants: A proof at once of the 
maxims of ancient polity, which affected popu. 
louſneſs more than riches; and of the good ef- 
feats of theſe maxims, in the extreme populouſ- 
neſs of that ſmall country, Greece, which could 
at once ſupply ſo great a colony. The caſe was 
not much different with the Romans in early 
times. He is a pernicious citizen, faid M. Curius, 
who cannot be content with ſeven acres “. Such 
ideas of equality could not fail of producing great 
numbers of people. | 8 . 
We muſt now conſider what diſadvantages the 
ancients lay under with regard to populouſneſs, 
and what checks they received from their politi- 
eal maxims and inſtitutions. There are common- 
* 1 in every human condition: and 
ugh theſe compenſations be not always per- 
fealy equal, yet they ferve, at leaſt, to reſtrain 
the prevailing principle. To compare them and 
eſtimate their influence, is indeed difficult, even 
where they take 'place in the ſame age, and in 
neighbouring countries : But where ſeveral ages 
have intervened, and only ſcattered nights are af. 
forded us by ancient authors ; what can we do 
but amuſe ourſelves by talking pro and con on an 
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intereſting ſubject, and thereby cenie all bay 
and violent determinations ? 
Firſt, We may obſerve, that the ancient re- | 
publics were almoſt in perpetual war, and a na- 
tural effect of their martial ſpirit, their mutual 
emulation, and that batred which generally pre- 
vails among nations that live in cloſe neighbour- | 
hood, Now, war in a fmall ſtate is much more 
deſtruQtive than in a great one; both becauſe all I 
the inhabitants, in the former caſe, muſt ſerve 1 
| in the armies ; and becauſe the whole ſtate is 4 
a frontier, and is all 9 to the inroads of ts l 
enemy. | 
The maxims of ancient war were much more 
deſtructive than thoſe of modern; chiefly by that 
diſtribution of plunder, in which the ſoldiers were 
indulged. The private men in our armies are 
ſuch a low ſet ft peaple, that we find any abun- 
dance, beyand their ſimple pay, breeds confufion 
and diſorder among them, and a total diffoluti- 
on of diſcipline. . The very wretchedneſs and | 
meanneſs of thoſe, who fill the modern armies, 
render them leſs deſtruQive to the countries which | 
they invade : One inſtance, among many of the 
deceitfulneſs of firſt appearances in all political 
reaſonings 7. 
Ancient battles were much more bloody, by the 
very nature of the weapons employed in them. 
The ancients drew up their men 16 or 20, ſome- | 
times 50 men deep, which made a narrow front; 
and it was not difficult to find a field, in which 
both armies might be marſhalled, and "ey en:. 


Fr The ancient 48 Fo free citizens, above the lows = 
eſt rank, were all married. Our modern ſoldiers are either _—_ 
forced to live unmarried, or their marriages turn to ſmall ac- 
count towards the encreaſe of mankind. A circumſtance which 
ought, perhaps, to be taken into conſideration, as of ſome con- 
quence in | favour of the ancient. 8 


. 
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gage with each other. Even where any body of 


the troops was kept off by hedges, hillocks, woods, 


or hollow ways, the battle was not ſo ſoon de- 
cided between the contending parties, but that the 
others . had time to overcome the difficulties which 


' oppoſed chem, and take part in the engagement, 


And as the whole army was. thus engaged, and 
each man cloſely buckled to his antagoniſt, the 
battles were commonly very bloody, and great 
ſlaughter was made on both ſides, eſpecially on 
the vanquiſhed. . The long thin lines, required 


4 by fire-arms, and the quick deciſion of the fray, 


render our modern engagements but partial ren- 


counters, and enable the general, who is foiled 
in the beginning of the day, to. draw off the great. 
er part of his army, ſound and entire. 


© The battles of antiquity, both by their durati- 
on, and their reſemblance to fingle combats, were 
wrought up to a degree of fury quite. unknown 
to later ages. Nothing could then engage the 
combatants to give quarter, but the hopes of pro- 
fit, by making ſlaves of their priſoners. In civil 
wars, as we learn from Tacitus +, the battles were 
the moſt bloody, becauſe the priſoners were not 
1 PV 


„What a ſtout reſiſtance muſt be made, where 


the vanquiſhed expected ſo hard a fate! How in- 
veterate the rage, where the maxims of war were, 
in every reſpect, ſo bloody and ſevere!” 

© Inſtances are frequent, in ancient hiſtory of ci- 
ties beſieged, whoſe inhabitants, rather than open 


their gates,” murdered their wives and children, 


and ruſlhed themſclves on a voluntary death, ſweet- 
ened perhaps by a little proſpect of revenge upon 
the enemy. Greeks f, as well as Barbarians, have 
n . 33 85 often 


ER ————— . ĩ é 
t As Abydus, mentioned by Livy, lib. xxxi. cap. 17, 8, 

and Polyb. lib, xvi, As alſo the Xanthians, Appian, de bel. 

; civil, lib. iv. 1 5 , 8 $ n 1 
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* been wrought up to this degree of fury. And 


the ſame determined ſpirit and cruelty muſt, in other 


inſtances leſs remarkable, have been deſtructive 


to human ſociety, in thoſe petty. commonwealths, 
which lived in cloſe neighbourhood, and were en- 


gaged in perpetual wars and contentions. 


Sometimes the wars in Greece, ſays Plutarch 1. 
were carried on entirely by inroads, and rob- 5 


beries, and piracies. Such a method of war muſt 
be more deſtructive in ſmall ſtates, than the bloodi- 
eſt battles and. fie 


* - 


By the laws of — twelve tables, poltern Shins 


ing two years formed a preſcription for land; one 


year for movables 1: An indication, that there was 


not in Italy, at that time, much more order, 


tranquility, and ſettled police, than . is at 


preſent among the Tartars. 
The only cartel I remember in ancient t hiſtory, 


is between Demetrius Poliorcetes and the Rho- 


dians; when it was agreed, that a free citizen ſhould 


be reſtored for 1000 drachmas, a ſlave EY: arms 


for 500F. 


But, . it appears that ancient manners A 
were more unfavourable than the modern, not only 
in times of war, but alſo in thoſe of peace; and 


that too in every reſpe&, except the love of ci- 


vil liberty, and of equality, which, I own, of con- 
ſiderable 1 importance. To exclude faction from a 
free government, is very difficult, if not altoge- 


ther impracticable; but ſuch inveterate rage be- 
tween. the factions, and ſuch bloody maxims, are 
found, in modern times amongſt religious par- 
ties alone... In ancient hiſtory, we may. always ob- 
ſerve, where one ey prevailed, whether the no- 
bles or people (for I can obſerve no difference 
33% in 
+ In vita Arati. 3 1 Inſt. lib. ii. cap. 6. 
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in this reſpeQ *) that they Ware butchered all 


of the — party that fell into their hands, and 
banifhed ſuch as had been ſo fortunate as to eſ- 


cape their fury. No form of proceſs, no law, no 


trial, no pardon. A fourth, a third, perhaps near 


half of the city was ſlaughtered, or expelled, eve. 


ry revolution; and the exiles always joined fo- 
reign enemies, and did all the miſchief poſſible to 


their fellow-citizens; till fortune put it in their 


power fo take a full revenge by a new revoluti- 
on. And as theſe were frequent in ſuch violent 
governments, the diſorder, diffidgnce, jealouſy, en- 
mity, which muſt prevail, are not _y for us 
to imagine in this age of the world. 
There are only two revolutions 1 can recolle& 
in ancient hiſtory, which paſſed without great ſe- 
verity, and great effuſion of blood in maſſacres 
and affaſſinations, namely, the reſtoration of the 


Athenian Democracy by Thrafybulus, and the ſub- 


duing of the Roman republic by Cæſar. We learn 
from ancient hiſtory, that Thrafy bulus paſſed a 


general amneſty the All paſt- eg 3 and firſt 


introduced that word, as well as practice, into 
Greece 4. It appears, however, from many ora · 
tions of Lyfias t, that the chief, and even ſome 
of the ſubaltern offenders, in the preceding ty- 
ranny, were tried, and capitally puniſhed. And 


as to Czſar's clemency, though Liners celebrated, 


it would 'not gain great applauſe in the preſent 
age. He butchered, for inſtance, all Cato's ſe- 


nate, when he decame maſter of * and, 


theſe, 


6 Lykas, + who was himſelf of the popular Gin, and very 
natrowly eſcaped from the thirty tyrants, ſays, that the De- 


mocracy was as violent a n as th Qligarchy. Orat. 


; * de flatu popul. 
+ Cicero, Philip. I. - 


I As orat. 11. contra Eratoſt. *. 12. coſe : Agorat. ear. 


125. pro Mantith. 
MN * de 7 72 civ. d. I. 
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ugh, „ve may readily believe, were not the moſt 
rthleſs of To party. All thoſe who had borne 
arms againſt that. uſurper, were attainted; and, 
by Hirtius's law, declared incapable of all public 
offices. | 
Theſe people were extremely fond of liberty "2 
but ſeem not to have underſtood it very well. 
When the thirty tyrants at firſt eſtabliſhed their 
dominion at Athens, they began with feizing alt 
the ſycophants and informers, who had been fo 
troubleſome during the Democracy, and putting 
them to death by an 5 ax ſentence and exe- 
cution. Every man, ſays Salluſt T and Lyſias f, 
was rejoiced- at theſe puniſhments ; not conſidering, 
that liberty was from that moment annihilated. - 
The utmoſt energy of the nervous ſtyle of 
Thucydides, and the copiouſneſs and ee. of 
the Greek language, ſeem to ſink under that hiſ- 
torian, when he attempts to deſcribe the difor- 
ders, which aroſe from faction throughout all the 
Grecian commonwealths. You would imagine, that 
he ſtill labours with a thought greater than he 
can find words to communicate. And he con- 
cludes his pathetic deſcription with an obſervati- 
on, which is at once refined and ſolid. © In theſe. 
“ contelts,” ſays he, < thoſe who were the dull- 


* eſt, and moſt: ſtupid, and had the leaſt fore- 


2 fight, commonly prevailed. For being conſci · 
de ous of this weakneſs, and dreading to be over- 
te reached by thoſe of greater penetration, they 
« went to work haſtily, without premeditation, 
* by the ſword and poniard, and thereby got the 
« ſtart of their antagoniſts, who were * 
Hine 


t See Cæſar's fpeech de bell. Catil. 
+ Orat. 24. And in orat. 29. he mentions the factious "legal 


of the popular aſſemblies as the _ _ why theſe il 
puniſhments I diſpleaſe. 
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< fine ſchemes and projects for their dero. 


„ on. A. 8 18 
Not: to mention Dionyſus f che Aderg who is 
com puted to have butchered in cool blood above 
10,000 of his. fellow- citizens; or Agathocles “, 
Nabis |}, and others, ſtill more bloody than he; 
the tranſactions, even in free governments, were 
extremely violent and deſtruQive. At Athens, the 
thirty tyrants and the nobles, in à twelvemontb, 
murdered, without trial, about 1000 of the peo- 
ple, and baniſhed: above the halt of the citizens 
that remained F. In Argos, near the ſame time, 
the people killed 1200 of the nobles ; and after- 
wards their own demagogues, becauſe they had 
refuſed to carry their proſecutions farther J. The 


= alſo in Corcyra killed 1500 of the no- 


es, and baniſhed a thouſand 4. Theſe numbers 
will appear the more ſurpriſing, - if we conſider 
the extreme ſmallneſs of theſe ſtates. But all an- 
cient: hiſtory is full of ſuch inſtances “. 


When Alexander ordered all the exiles to 85 reſ· 
toted throughout all the cities; it was found, that 


the whole amounted to 20,000 men |}; the re- 
mains probably of till greater ſlaughters and mal- 


facres. What an aſtoniſhing multitude in ſo nar- 
row a country as ancient Greece! And what do- 


meſtic confuſion, jealouſy, partiality, revenge, heart- 
r 5 tear thoſe e where factions 
| 24 6 IRGC #tf{4.-3 "MET 
* Lib. . 97478 
1 Plut. de wire. & fire. Alex. | 
I Tit. Liv. xxxiv. xxxiv. , 5 a „ 
Diod. Sic. lib. xiv. Iſocrates ſays there were only £000 
baniſhed. He makes the number of thoſe killed amount to 
1500. Areop. Zſchines contra Cteſiph. aſſigns preciſely the 
ſame number. Seneca (ae hor anim. 255 5: .) = 1300. 
q Diod. Sic. lib. xv. | | 
I Diod. Sic. lib. xiii. „„ UL RN 
++ See NOTE [BB]. 
I Diod. Sic. lib. xviii. 
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were wrought 15 to ſuch a degree of fyry and 


' deſpair !- 


It would be eaſier; ſays Iſocrates to Philip, to 
raiſe an army in Greece at preſent from the Va- 
gabonds than from the cities. | 

Even when affairs came not to ſuch extremi- 
ties (which they failed not to do almoſt in every 
city twice or thrice every century) property was 
rendered very precarious by the maxims of an- 
cient government. Xenophon, in the Banquet of 
Socrates, gives us a natural unaffected deſcription 
of the tyranny of the Athenian people. In 
© my poverty,” ſays Charmides, I am much 
«© more happy than I ever was While poſſeſſed of 
« riches: as much as it is happier to Be in ſe- 
curity than in terrors, free than a flave, to re- 
« ceive than to pay court, to be truſted than 
«© ſuſpeted. Formerly I was obliged to careſs 
every informer ; ſome impoſition was continu- 
ally laid upon me; and it was never allowed 


«© me to travel, or be abſent. from the city. At 


5 preſent when I am poor I look big, and threat- 
© en others. The rich are afraid of me, _ 
every kind of civility and reſpect; and I a 
* become a kind of tyrant in the city “. 

In one of the pleadings of Lyſias F, the ora- 
tor very coolly ſpeaks of it, by the by, as a 
maxim of the Athenian people, that, whenever 
they wanted money, they put to death ſome of 
the rich citizens as well as ſtrangers, for the ſake 
of the forfeiture. In mentioning this, he ſeems 
not to have any intention of blaming them ; till 


leſs of provoking them, who were his audience © 


and judges. ; 
Whether a man was a citizen or a ſtranger 
among that people, it ſeems indeed requiſite, ei- 
| ther 


Pag. 885. ex edit. Leunclav. 
+ Orat. 29. in Nicom. 
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ther that be ſhould ae" th TY or that 


the people would impoveriſh him, and perhaps 


kill him into the bargain. The orator laſt men- 
tioned gives a pleaſant account of an eſtate laid 
out in the public ſervice 1; that is, above the 


| third of it in rarce-ſhows and figure dances. 


I need not inſiſt on the Greek tyrannies, which 


were altogether horrible. Even the mixed mo- 


narchies, by which moſt of the ancient ſtates of 
Greece were governcd, before the introduQion of 


republics, were very. unſettled. Scarcely any city, 
but Athens, ſays Iſocrates, could ſhow a fucceſh- 


on of kings for four or five generations t. 


Beſides many other obvious reaſons for the 


Inſtability of ancient monarchies, the equal di- 


viſion of property among the brothers in private 
families, muſt, by a neceſſary conſequence, con- 


tribute to unſettle and diſturb the ſtate, The uni- 


verſal preference given to the elder by modern 


cuſtoms men to the ſame idea in public ſucceſ- 
fion, and cuts off all claim and pretenſion of the 
younger. 

The new ſettled colony of Heraclea, falling im- 
mediately into faction, applied to Sparta, who ſent 


| Heripidas with full authority to quiet their dif- 
ſentions. This man, not provoked by any op- 


poſition, not inflamed by party rage, knew no 
better expedient than immediately putting to death, 
about 500 of the citizens. A ſtrong proof how 
deeply rooted theſe violent maxims of ne 


were throughout all Greece, 


If ſuch was the diſpoſition of men's mind among 
mat refined people, what may be nnn in the 


t See NOTE [CC]. | 
+ Panath, Diod. Sic. lib. xiv. 
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laws, though it encreaſes the inequality of for- 
tunes, has, however, this good effect, that it ac- 


common- | 
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common-wealths of Italy, | Afric, Spain, and Gaul, 


which were denominated barbarous? Why other- 
wiſe did the Greeks ſo much value themſelves on 
their humanity, geatleneſs, and moderation, above 
all other nations? This reaſoning ſeems very na- 
tural. But unluckily the hiſtory of the Roman 
commonwealth, in its earlier times, if we give 
credit to the received accounts, preſents an oppo- 
fite concluſion. No blood was ever ſhed in any 
ſedition at Rome, till the murder of the Gracchi. 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus f, obſerving the fingular 
humanity of the Roman people in this particular, 
makes uſe of it as an argument that they were 
originally of Grecian extraction: Whence we 
conclude, that the faQions and revolutions m the 
barbarous republics were uſually more violent than 
even thoſe of Greece above-mentioned. | 
If the Romans were ſo late in coming to blows, 
they made ample compenſation, after they had once 
entered upon the bloody ſcene ; and Appian's hiſ- 
tory of their civil wars contains 'the moſt fright- 
ful picture of maſlacres, proſcriptions, and forfei- 
tures, that ever was preſented to the world. 
What pleaſes moſt, in that hiſtorian, is, that 
he ſeems to feel a proper reſentment of theſe bar- 
barous proceedings ; and talks not with that pro- 
voking coolnefs and indifference, which cuſtom 
_ produced in many of the Greek hiſtori- 
ans 4. : 19 40 
The maxims of ancient politics contain, in ge- 
neral, ſo little humanity and moderation, that it 
ſeems ſuperfluous to give any particular reaſon 
for the acts of violence committed at any par- 
ticular period. Yet 1 cannot forbear obſerving, 
that the laws, in the later period of the Roman 
| 1 N common- 


Fl 


+ Lib. 1. | 
1 See NOTE Ipo. ] 
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?-= © CORR were fo abſurdly. SE YES, that 
they obliged the heads of parties to have recourſe 
to theſe extremities. All capital pumſhments were 
aboliſhed : * However criminal, or, what is more, 
however dangerous any citizen might be, he could 


Not regularly be puniſhed - otherwiſe. than by ba- 


niſhment: And it became neceſſary, in the. revo- 


lutions of party, to draw the ſword of private 


vengeance; nor was it eaſy, when laws were once 
violated,” to ſet bounds to thele ſanguinary pro- 
ceedings. Had Brutus himſelf prevailed over the 


triumvirate, could he, in common prudence, have 


allowed OQavius and Antony, to live, and have 
contented himſelf with baniſhing them to Rhodes 


or Marſeilles, where they might ſtill have plot- 


ted new commotions and rebellions? His execut- 
ing C. Antonius, brother. to the friumvir, ſhows 


evidently his ſenſe of the matter. Did not Ci- 
cero, with the approbation of all the wiſe and 


virtuous of Rome, arbitrarily put to death Cati- 
line's accomplices, contrary to law, and without 


any trial or form of proceſs? And if he modera- 
ted his executions, did*it not proceed, either from 


the clemency of his temper, or, the conjunctures 


of the times? A wretched ſecurity in a govern- 
ment which pretends to laws and liberty! 


Thus, one extreme produces another. In the 
ſame manner as exceſſive ſeverity in the laws is 


apt to beget great relaxation in their execution; 
ſo their exceſſive lenity naturally produces cruelty 


and barbarity. It it dangerous to force us, in any 
caſe, to paſs their ſacred boundaries. | 


One general cauſe of the diſorders, ſo frequent 


in all ancient governments, ſeems to have con- 


ſiſted in the great difficulty of eſtabliſhing any 
Ariſtocracy in thoſe ages, and the perpetual diſ- 


contents and ſeditions of the people, whenever 


even the meaneſt _ moſt beggarly were ex- 


cluded 
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cluded from the. legiſlature and from public offi- 
ces. The very quality of | freemen gave ſuch a 
rank, being oppoſed to that of flave, that it ſeem- 
ed to entitle the poſſeſſor to every power and 
privilege of the commonwealth. Solon's “ laws 
excluded no freeman from votes or elections, 
but confined ſome magiſtrates to a particular cen 
ſus; yet were the people never ſatisfied till thoſe 
laws were repealed. By the treaty with Antipa- 
ter T, no Athenian was allowed a vote whoſe 
cenſus was leſs than 2000 drachmas (about 60 1. 
Sterling). And though ſuch a government would 
to us appear ſufficiently democratical, it was ſo 
) diſagreeable to that people, that above two thirds 
, of them immediately left their country 1. Caſ- 
: ſander reduced that cenſus to the half §; yet till 
S the government was conſidered as an garcia 
._ tyranny, and the effect of foreign violence. 

i Servius Tullius's || laws ſeem equal and 'reaſon- 
- able, by fixing the power in proportion to the 


I property: Yet the Roman people could never be 

- brought quietly to ſubmit to them. 25 

n In thoſe days there was no medium W 

8 a ſevere, jealous Ariſtocracy, ruling over diſcon- 

: ee ſubjects; and a turbulent factious, tyran- 

N nical Democracy. A preſent, there is not one 

E republic in Europe, from one extremity of it to 

is © the other, that is not remarkable for juſtice,” le- 

3 nity and ſtability, equal to, or even beyond Mar- 

Y ſcilles, Rhodes, or the moſt celebrated in antiquity. 

8 Almoſt all of them are well-tempered Ariſtocracies. | 
| But thirdly, there are many other circumſtan- it 
nt ces, in which ancient nations ſeem inferior to 
n- the modern, both for the happineſs and encreaſe ul 
pl of mankind. Trade, age induſtry, were ü 
1 b no 3KP 
er * N in vita Solon. th $7 7 
"a | + Diod. Sic. lib. xvii _ 9 a 
ad | 14. ibid. 8 19. ibid, 11 
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ages, ſo flouriſhing As they 


no where, in- former 


are at preſent in Europe. The only garb of the 


ancients, both for males and females, ſeems to 
dave been a kind of flannel, which they wore 


__ commonly white or grey, and which they ſcour. 


ed as often as it became dirty. Tyre, which car- 


ried on, after Carthage, the greateſt. commerce 


ob any city in the Mediterrancan, before it was 
deſtroyed by Alexander, was no mighty city, if 
we credit Arrian's account of its inhabitants *. 

Athens is commonly ſuppoſed to have been a 


trading city : But it was as populous before the 


Median war as at any time after it, according 
to Herodotus ; yet its commerce, at that time, 


was ſo inconfiderable, that, as the fame hiſtorian 


obſerves f, even the neighbouring coaſts of Aſia 
were as little frequented by the Greeks as the 
pillars of Hercules: For beyond theſe he conceiv- 
ed nothing. DE 
Great intereſt of money, and great profits of 
trade, are an infallible indication, that induſtry and 
commerce are but in their infancy. We read in 


 LyſiasF of 100 per cent. profit made on a cargo 


of two talents, ſent to no greater diſtance than 
from Athens to the Adriatic: Nor is this men- 


_ tioned, as an inſtance of extraordinary profit. 


Antidorus fays Demoſthenes ||, paid three ta- 
lents and a half for a houſe which he let at a 
talont. A year: en e ee own 

tutors 


Lab. ti. There were 8000 killed 3 the POE 
the _ * Diodorus Siculus, lib. xvii. 
ſays only 13, 00: But he accounts for this ſmall number, 
by ſrying that the Tyrians had ſent away before- hand part 


| of their wives and children to Carthage. 


+ Lib. v. he gs the nber of the citizens amount to 
30,000. | | 

4 = v. | * 

$ Orar. 33. adver/. Diagit. 

1 Contra Aphob. p. 25. 4 ed. Aldi. 
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mtors for not employing his money to like ad- 
vantage. My fortune, ſays he, in eleven years 
minotity, ought to have been tripled. The va-. 
lue of 20 of the flaves left by his father, he 
computes at 40 minas, and the yearly profit of 
theif labour at 12*. The moſt moderate inte- 
reſt at Athens, (for there was higher + often paid) 
was 12 per cent. , ind that paid monthly. Not 
to inſiſt upon the high intereſt, to which the 
vaſt ſums diſtributed in elections had raiſed mo- 
ney Fat Rome, we find, that Verres, before that 
factious period, ſtated 24 per cent. for money 
which he left in the hands of the publicans : 
And though Cicero exclaims againſt this article, 
it is not on account of the extravagant uſury ; 
but becaufe it had never been cuſtomary to ſtate 
any intereſt on ſuch occaſions |. Intereſt, in- 
deed, ſunk at Rome, after the ſettlement of the 
empire: But it never remained any conſiderable 
time ſo low, as in the commercial ſtates of mo- 
dern times 7. | 5 | 
Among the other inconveniencies which the 
Athenians felt from the fortifying of Decelia 
by the Lacedemonians, it is reprefented by Thu- 
cydides f, as one of the moſt confiderable, that 
they could not bring over their corn from Eu- 
bea by land, paffting by Oropus ; but were 3 
0 


* 


to embark it, and to fail round the promontor) 

Sunium. A ſurpriſing inſtance of the itiperfeGibn 
of ancient navigation ! For the water-carriage is 
not here above double the land. 9588 


Vox. I. F L f : 1 do 


* Id. p. 19. 
F Id. ibid. / 8 
Ib. ibid. and Æſchines contre Cteſipl. 
$ Epift. ad. Attic. lib. iv. epiſt- 13. 
Contra Verr. orat. 3. | 
+ Lib. Vil 
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1 do not remember a paſſage in any ancient 
author, where the growth of a city is aſcribed 
to the eſtabliſhment of a manufacture. The com- 
merce, which is ſaid to flouriſh, is chiefly the 
exchange of thoſe commodities, for which different 
foils and climates were ſuited. The ſale of wine 
and oil into Africa, according to Diodorus Si- 
culus*, was the foundation of the riches of A- 
grigentum. The ſituation of the city of Syba- 
Tis, according to the fame author + was the 
cauſe of its immenſe populouſneſs ; being built 
near the two rivers Crathys and Sybaris. But 
theſe two rivers, we may obſerve, are not navi- 
gable; and could only produce ſome fertile vallies, 
for agriculture and tillage; an advantage ſo incon- 
fiderable, that a modern writer would ſcarcely 
have taken notice of it. 


The barbarity of the ancient tyrants, together 


with the extreme love of liberty, which animat- 
ed thoſe ages, muſt have baniſhed every mer- 
chant and manufacturer, and have quite depopu- 
lated the ſtate, had it ſubſiſted upon induſtry and 
commerce. While the cruel and ſuſpicious Dio- 
nyſius was carrying on his butcheries, who, that 
was not detained by his landed property, and could 
have carried with him any art or {kill to procure a 
ſubſiſtence in other countries, would have remain- 
ed expoſed to ſuch implacable barbarity ? The per- 
ſecutions of Philip II. and Lewis XIV. filled all Eu- 
rope with the manufacturers of Flanders and of 
France. : 

I grant, that agriculture i is the ſpecies of induſ- 
try chiefly requiſite to the ſubſiſtence of multi- 
tudes; and it is poſſible, that this induſtry, may 
flouriſh, even where manufactures and other arts 
are unknown and neglected. Switzerland is at 
preſent a remarkable tnc; 3 where we find, 


al 
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at once, the moſt ſkilful huſbandmen, and the 
moſt bungling tradeſmen, that are to be met 
with in Europe. That agriculture flouriſhed in 
Greece and Italy, at leaſt in ſome parts of them, 
and at ſome periods, we have reaſon to preſume; 
And whether the mechanical arts had reached 
the ſame degree of perfection, may not be eſteem- 
ed ſo material; eſpecially, if we conſider the great 


equality of riches in the ancient republics, where 


each family was obliged to cultivate, with the 
greateſt care and induſtry, its own little field, in 


order to its ſubſiſtence. 


But is it juſt reaſoning, becauſe agriculture 
may, in ſome inſtances, flouriſh without trade or 
manufactures, to conclude, that, in any great 
extent of country, and for any great tract of 


time, it would ſubfiſt alone? The moſt natural 
way, ſurely, of encouraging huſbandry, is, firſt, 


to, excite other kinds of induſtry, and thereby 
afford the labourer. a ready market for his com- 
modities, and a return of ſuch goods as may. con- 
tribute to his pleaſure and enjoyment. This me- 
thod is infallible and univerſal ; and, as it prevails 
more in modern government than in the anci- 
ent, it affords a preſumption of the ſuperior popu- | 
louſneſs of the former. | 

Every man, ſays Xenophon *, may be a far- 
mer: No art or {kill is requiſite: All conſiſts 
in induſtry, and in attention to the execution. 
A ſtrong proof, as Columella hints, that agri- 
culture was but little Known in the age of Xe- 
nophon. 

Ai our later improvements and refinements, 
have they done nothing towards the eaſy ſub- 


ſiſtence of men, and conſequently towards their 


propagation and cnecreaſe? Our ſuperior. {kill in 


mechanics; the diſcovery of new worlds, by 
F f 2 which 
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which commerce has been ſo much enlarged ; 
the eſtabliſhment of poſts; and the uſc of bills 
of exchange: Theſe ſeem all extremely uſeful 
to the encouragement of art, induſtry, and popu- 
louſneſs. 
check ſhould we give to every kind of buſineſs 
and labour, and what multitudes of families would 


immediately periſh from want and hunger? And it 


ſeems not probable, that we could ſupply the place 
of theſe new inventions by any other regulation or 


inſtitution. Ry - 
Have we reaſon to think, that the police of 


ancient ftates was any wiſe comparable to that 
of modern, or that men had then equal ſecu- 


rity, either at home, or in their journies by land 
or water? I queſtion not, but every impartial ex- 
aminer would give us the preference in this parti- 


cular *. 


Thus, upon comparing the whole, it ſeems 
impoſſible to aſſign any juſt reaſon, why the 
world. ſhould have been more populous in anci- 
ent than in modern times. 


diviſions of their ſtates, were indeed circum- 
ſtances favourable to the propagation of man- 


kind: But their wars were more bloody and 


deſtructive, tbeir governments more factious and 
unſ-*tled, commerce and manufaQures more fee- 


ble and languiſhing, and the general police more 


looſe and irregular. Theſe latter diſadvantages 


ſeem to form a ſufficient counterbalance to the 


former advantages; and rather favour the oppo- 


ſite opinion to that which commonly prevails with 


regard to this ſubject. | 
But there is no reaſoning, it may be faid, a- 
gainſt matter of fact. If it appear, that — 
| world 


, See Part I, Eſſay XI, 


Were we to ſtrike off thefe, what a 


| The equality of pro- 
perty 2 the ancients, liberty, and the ſmall 
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world was then more populous than at preſent, 


ve may be aſſured, that our conjectures are falſe, 


and that we have overlooked ſome material cir- 
cumſtance in the compariſon. This I readily 
own: All our preceding reaſonings, I acknow- 
ledge to be mere trifling, or, at leaſt, ſmall 
ſkirmiſhes and frivolous rencounters, which de- 
cide *nothing, But unluckily the main combat, 
where we compare facts, cannot be rendered 
much more deciſive. The facts, delivered by an- 
cient authors, are either ſo uncertain or ſo im- 
perfect, as to afford us nothing pofitive in this 
matter. How indeed could it be otherwiſe? The 
very facts, which we muſt oppoſe to them, in 
computing the populouſneſs of modern ſtates, 
are far from being either certain or complete. 
Many grounds of calculation proceeded on by ce- 
lebrated writers, are little better than thoſe of the 
Emperor Heliogabalus, who formed an eſtimate. of 
the immenſe greatneſs of Rome, from ten thouſand 
pound weight of cobwebs which had been found 
in that city +. Oo. | 
It is to be remarked, that all kinds of num- 
bers are uncertain in ancient manuſcripts, and 
have been ſubje& to much greater corruptions 
than any other part of the text; and that for 
an obvious reaſon. Any alteration, in other Ma- 
ces, commonly affects the ſenſe or grammar, and 
is more readily perceived by the reader and tran- 
ſeriber. „ 
Few enumerations of inhabitants have been made 
of any tract of country by any ancient author of 
good authority, ſo as to afford us a large enough 
view for compariſon. 
It is probable, that there was formerly a good 
foundation for the number of citizens aſſigned to 
any free city; becauſe they entered for a ſhare 
I | in 


+ Zlii Lamprid. is vita Heliogab. cap. 26. 


an 


in the government, and there were exact re giſters 
kept of them. But as the number of es is ſel- 


dom mentioned, this leaves us in as great uncer- 
tainty as ever, with regard to the populoyfnieſs « even 
of ſingle cities. 

The ' firſt page of Thucydides 1s, in ' my opi- 
nion, the commencement of real hiſtory. All 
preceding narrations are ſo intermixed with fa- 


ble, that philoſophers ought to abandon them, in 


a great meaſure, to the embelliſhment of Pars and 
orators “. 


With regard to remote times, the numbers of 


people aſſigned are often ridiculous, and loſe all 
credit and authority. The free citizens of Sybaris, 
able to bear arms, and actually drawn out in bat- 
| tle, were 300,000. They encountered at Siagra 
with 100,000 citizens of Crotona, another Greek 
city contiguous to them; and were defeated. 
This is Diodorus Siculus's account; and is very 
ſeriouſly inſiſted on by that hiſtorian. Stra- 
bo þ alſo mentions the ſame number of Syba- 
rites. 

Diodorus Siculus F, enumerating the inhabi- 
tants of Agrigentum, when it was deſtroyed by 
the Carthaginians, ſays that they amounted to 
20,000 citizens, 200,000 ſtrangers, beſides flaves, 
who, in fo opulent a city as he repreſents it, 
would probably be, at leait, as numerous. We 
muſt remark, that the women and the children 
are not included; and that, therefore, upon the 
whole, this city muſt have contained near two mil 
lions of inhabitants |. And what was the reaſon 
of ſo immenſe an encreaſe ! They were induſtri- 

ous 


* See NOTE [EE]. 
+ Lib. x11. + Lib. vi. 
$ Lib. xiii. 
| Diogenes Laertius (ia vita Empedoclis) ſays, that Agrigen- 
tum contained oaly 800,000 inhabitants. 


Aa. 
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5 Orat. funebris. 
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ous in cultivating the neighbouring fields, not 
exceeding a ſmall Engliſh county; and they 
traded with their wine and oll to Africa, which, 
at that time produced none of theſe commodi- 
ties. 

Ptolemy, ſays Theocritus . communi 33,339 
cities. I ſuppoſe the ſingularity of the number 
was the reaſon of aſſigning it. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus f affigns. three millions of inhabitants to Kgypt, 
a ſmall number: But then he makes the num- 
ber of cities amount to 18,000: An evident con- 
tradiction. 

He fays 4, the people were formerly ſeven mil- 
lions. Thus remote times are always moſt envied 
and admired. 

That Nerxes's army was extremely numerous, 
I can readily believe ; both from the great extent 
of his empire, and from the practice among the 
eaſtern nations, of encumbering their camp with 
a ſuperfluous multitude : But will any rational man 
cite "NANG: s wonderful narration as an autho- 
rity ? There is ſomething very rational, I own, in 
Lyſias s argument upon this ſubject. Had not Xer- 
xes's army been incredibly numerous, ſays he, he 
had never made a bridge over the Helleſpont : Ithad 
been much eaſier to have tranſported his men o- 
ver ſo ſhort a paſſage, with the numerous ſhipping 
of which he was maſter. 

Polybius | fays, that the Romans, between the 
firſt and ſecond Punic wars, being threatened with 
an invaſion from the Sul muſtered all their 
own forces, and thoſe of their allies, and found 
them amount to ſeven hundred thouſand men able 
to bear arms: A great number ſurely, and which, 
when joined to the flaves, is probably not leſs, 


If not rather more, than that extent of country at- 
fords 


r. + Lib. i. 


1 Idyll. 17. 
| Lib. ii. 2 
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fords at preſent]. The enumeration too ſeems to 
have been made with ſome exactneſs; and Poly- 
bius gives us the detail of the particularcs. But 
might not the number be magnified, in order te 
encourage the people ? : | 
Diodorus Siculus “ makes the ſame enumerati- 


on amount to near a million. Theſe variations 


are ſuſpicious. He plainly too ſuppoſes, that Ita- 


ly in his time was not ſo populous : Another ſuſ- 


piciaus circumſtance. For who can believe, that 
the inhabitants of that country diminiſhed from 
the time of the firſt Punic war to that of the tri- 
umvirates*®%ÞÞ . © AN 

Julius Cæſar according to Appian F, encounter- 
ed four millions of Gauls, killed one million, and 
made another million priſoners 41. Suppoſing the 
number of the enemy's and that of the ſlain could 


be exactly aſſigned, which never is poſſible; how 


could it be known how often the ſame man re- 


turned into the armies, or how diſtinguiſh the 


new from the old levied ſoldiers? No attention 


ought ever to be given to ſuch looſe, exaggerated 


calculations ; eſpecially where the author does not 


tell us the mediums, upon which the calculations 
were founded. . | 


Paterculus $ makes the number of Gauls killed 


by Cæſar amount only to 400,000 : A more pro- 
bable account, and more eaſily reconciled to the 
. hiſtory of theſe wars given by that conqueror him- 
ſelf in his Commentaries *. The moſt bloody of 


his battles were fought againſt the Helvetii and the 


Germans. One 


The country that ſupplied this number, was not above a 
third of Italy, wiz. the Pope's dominions, Tuſcany, and a 
part of the kingdom of Naples : But perhaps in thoſe early 
times there were very few ſlaves except in Rome, or the great 
cities. Lib. ii. + Celtica. 

t Plutarch (in vita Cæſ.) makes the number that Cæſar 


fought with amount to three millions; Julian (in Cæ ſarius) 


to two. Lib. ii. cap. 47. 
See NOTH [FF]. 8 5 
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One would imagine, that every circumſtance 
' of the life and actions of Dionyſius the elder 
might be regarded as authentic, and free from all 
fabulous exaggeration; both becauſe he lived at 
a time when letters flouriſhed moſt in Greece, and 
becauſe his chief hiſtorian was Philiſtus, a man 
allowed to be of great genius, and who was a 
courtier and miniſter of that prince. But can we 
admit, that he had a ſtanding army of 100,000 
foot, 10,000 horſe, and a fleet of 400 gallies “? 
Theſe, we may obſerve, were mercenary forces, 
and ſubſiſted upon pay like our armies in Europe. 
For the citizens were all diſarmed; and when 
Dion afterwards invaded Sicily, and called on his 
countrymen to vindicate their liberty, he was oblig- 
ed to bring arms along with him, which he dif- 
tributed among thoſe who joined him 1. In a 
ſtate where agriculture alone flouriſhed, there may 
be many inhabitants; and if theſe be all armed 
and diſciplined, a great force may be called 
out upon occaſion : But great bodies of merce- 
nary troops can never be maintained, without ei- 
ther great trade and numerous manufactures, or 
extenſive dominions. The united Provinces never 
were maſters of ſuch a force by fea and land, as 
that which is ſaid to belong to Dionyſius ; yet 
they poſſeſs as large a territory, perfectly well cul- 
tivated, and have much more reſources from their 
commerce and induſtry. Diodorus Siculus allows, 
that, even in his time, the army of Dionyſius 
appeared incredible ; that is, as I interpret it, 
was entirely a fiction, and the opinion aroſe from 
the exaggerated flattery of the courtiers, and per- 
haps from the vanity and policy of the tyrant 
himſelf. | : | | = 
It is a uſual fallacy, to conſider all the ages of 
antiquity as one period, and to compute the num- 
es | - "Does: 


* Diod. Sic. lib. ii. + | Plutarch ia vita Dionys. 
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bers contained in the great cities mentioned by 
ancient authors, as if theſe cities had been al! 
cotemporary. The Greek colonies flouriſhed ex. 
tremely in Sicily during the age of Alexander: 
But in Auguſtus's time they were fo decayed, that 
almoſt all the produce of that fertile Wand was 
conſumed in Italy “. 

Let us now examine the numbers of inhabi. 
tants ailigned to particular cities in antiquity; 
and omitting the numbers of Nineveh, Babylon, 
and the Egyptian Thebes, let us confine ourſelves 


to the ſphere of real hiſtory to the Grecian and 


Roman ſtates. I muſt own, the more ] conſider 
this ſubject, the more am I inclined to ſcepti- 
ciſm, with regard to the great populoufnefs atcrib- 
ed to ancient times. 

Athens is faid by Plato i to be a very great 
city; and it was furely the greateſt of all the 
Greek ! x cities, except Syracuſe, which was nearly 
about the ſame ſize in Thucydides's || time, and 
afterwards encreaſed beyond it. For Cicero $ men- 
tions it as the preateit of all the Greck cities in 
his time; not comprehending, I ſuppole, either 
Antioch or Alexandria under that denomination. 


Athenæus J ſays, that, by the enumeration ot 


Demetrius Phalereus, there were in Athens 21,000 
pens; | 10,000 ſtrangers, and eee ſlaves. 


This 


* Strabo, lib. vi. 

+ Apolog. Socr. 

t Argos ſeems alſo to have been a great city; for Ly- 
cias contents himſelf with ſaying that it did not exceed Athens. 
Orat. 34. 

Lib. vi. See alſo Plutarch in vita Niciz. 

$ Orat. contra Verrem, lib. iv. Cap. 52. Strabo, lib. vi. 
ſays, it was twenty-two miles in compaſs. But then we are 
to conſider, that it contained two harbours within it; one 


of which was a very large one, and might be regarded as 
a kind of bay. 


Lib. vi. cap. 20. 
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| This number is much inſiſted on by thoſe whoſe 
opinion I call in queſtion, and is eſteemed a fun- 
damental fact to their purpoſe : But, in my opini- 
on, there 1s no point of criticiſm more certain, than 
that Athenæus and Cteſicles, whom he quotes, 
are here miſtaken, and that the number of ſlaves 
is at leaſt augmented by a whole cypher, and 
ought not to be regarded as more than 40,000. 
Fir, When the number of citizens is ſaid to 
be 21,000 by Athenæus f, men of full age are 
only underſtood. For, (1) Herodotus fays , that 
Ariſtagoras, ambaſſador from the Ionians, found 
it harder to deceive one Spartan than 30,000 
Athenians ; ; meaning, in a looſe way, the whole 
ſtate, ſuppoſed .to be met with in one popular 
aſſembly, excluding the women and children. 
(2.) Thucydes || ſays, that, making allowance for 
all the abſentees in the fleet, army, garriſons, and 
for people employed in their private affairs, the 
Athenian aſſembly never roſe to five thouſand. 
(3.) The forces, enumerared by the ſame hiſto- 
rian I, being all citizens, and amounting to 13,000 
heavy armed infantry, prove the ſame method of 
calculation ; as alſo the whole tenor of the Greek 
hiſtorians, 'who always underſtand men of full 
age, when they aſſign the number of citizens in 
any republic. Now, theſe being but the fourth 
ok the inhabitants, the free Athenians were by 
this account 84,000; the ſtrangers 40,000; and 
the flaves, calculating by the ſmaller number, and 
allowing that they married and propagated at the 
ſame rate with freemen, were 160,000 ; and the 
whole of the inhabitants 284,000 : A num- 
ber ſurely large enough. The other number, 
1,7 20,000, 


+ D been aſſigns 20,000; contra Ariſtag. 
4 Lib. v. Lib. viii. 


* Lib. ii. Diodorus Siculus's account perfectly agrees, 
ib. xii. | 
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1,720,000, makes Athens larger than Listen and 
Paris united. 

Secondly, There were but 10,000 houſes i in A- 
chens 7. 

- Thirdly, Though the extent of the walls, as 
given us by Thucydidest, be great, (to wit, eig. 
teen miles, beſide the ſea · coaſt): Yet Xenophon | 
ſays, there was much waſte ground within the 
walls. They feem indeed to have joined four dif- 
tinct and ſeparate cities 8. 

Fourthly, No inſurrection of the faves, or ſuſ- 
picion of inſurrection, is ever mentioned by hiſ- 
torians; except one commotion of the miners *, 

Fifthly, the treatment of flaves by the Athe. 
nians is ſaid by Xenophon J, and Demoſthe. 
nes |, and Plautus ||, to have been extremely 


gentle and indulgent : Which could never have 


been the caſe, had the diſproportion been twenty 
to one. The diſproportion is not fo great in any 

of our colonies ; yet are we obliged to exerciſe 
a a rigorous military government over the negroes. 

Sixthly, No man is ever eſteemed rich for poſ- 
ſeſſing what may be reckoned an equal diſtribu- 
tion of property in any country, or even.triple or 
quadruple that wealth. Thus every perſon in Eng- 
land is computed by ſome to. ſpend fix-pence a 
day: Yet is he eſteemed but poor who has five 
times that fum. Now Timarchus is ſaid by Æſ- 
chines to have been left in eaſy circumſtan- 
ces; but he was maſter only of ten flaves em- 
ployed in manufactures. Lyfias and his brother, 
two ſtrangers, were * by the thirty for 


their 
+ Xenophon, Mem. lib. ii. | | 
7 Lab. 11. De ratione red. 
t See NOTE [GG]. | | 
Athen. lib. vi. De rep. Athen. 
4 Philip. 3. }| | Sucho, 


Contra Timarch. 
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their great riches; though they had but ſixty 
a piece ff. Demoſthenes was left very rich by 
his father; yet he had no more than fifty-two 
faves 7 His workhouſe of twenty cabinet-makers, 
is faid to he a very conſiderable maufaQory f. 
Sseventhly, During the Decelian war, as the Greek 
hiſtorians call it, 20,000 ſlaves deſerted, and brought 
the Athenians to preat diſtreſs, as we learn from 
Thucydides & This could not have happened, 
had they been only the twentieth part. The beſt 
ſlaves would not deſert. . pF 

Eighthly, Xenophon || propoſes a ſcheme for main- 
taining by the public 10,000 flaves : And that ſo 
great a number may poſſibly be fapported, any 
one will be convinced, fays he, who confiders the 
numbers we poſſeſſed before the Decelian war. 
A way of ſpeaking altogether incompatible with 
the larger number of Athenzus. 

Ninthly, The whole cenſus of the ftate of Athens 
was leſs than 6000 talents. And though num- 
bers in ancient manuferipts be often ſuſpected by 
critics, yet this is unexceptionable; both becauſe 
Demoſthenes |||], who gives it,- gives alſo the de- 
tail, which checks him; and becauſe Polybius 1 
aſſigns the ſame number, and reaſons upon it. 
Now, the moſt vulgar flave could yield by his 
labour an obolus a day, over and above his main- 
tenance, as we learn from Xenophon I, who ſays, 
that Nicias's overſeer paid his maſter ſo much for 
ſlaves, whom he employed in mines. If you will 
take the pains to eſtimate an obolus a day, and 
the flaves at 400,000, computing only at four 

years 


— 


t t Orat. 11. + Contra. Aphob. © Ibid. 
Lib. vii. De rat. red. | | 
De clafibus. 4 Lib. ii. cap. 62. 

De rat. red. ; | | 
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years purchaſe, you will find the Jams. above 1 2,000 
talents ; even though allowance be made for 1. 
number of holidays in Athens. Beſides, man 
the ſlaves would have a much greater value Hon 


— 


their art. The loweſt that Demoſthenes nes 


any of his father's ſlaves is two minas a head. 
And upon this ſuppoſition, it is a little difficult, 


I confeſs, to reconcile even the number of 49,009 


ſlaves with the cenſus of 6000 talents, 

- Tenthly, Chios is ſaid by Thucydides 5, to con- 
tain more flaves than any Greek city, EXCept 
Sparta. Sparta then had more than Athens, in 
proportion to the number of citizens. The Spar- 
tans were gooo in town, 30,000 in the country f. 
The male ſſaves, therefore of full age? muſt have 
been more than 78, ooo; the whole more than 
3,120,000. A number impoſſible to be main- 
tained in a narrow barren country, ſuch as La- 
conia, which had no trade. Had the Helotes been 
ſo very numerous, the murder of 2000 menti- 
oned by Thucydides “, w6uld have irritated them, 
without weakening them. 

Beſides, we are to conſider, that the number 
ned by Athenæus J, whatever it is, com- 
prehends all the inhabitants of Attica, as well as 
thoſe. of Athens. The Athenians affected much a 
country life, as we learn from Thucydides || ; 
and when they were all chaſed into town, by the 


2 | invaſion 
I Contra Aphobum. Lib. viii, 5 
1 Plutarch. in wit Lycurg. Lib. iv. 


The ſame author affirms, that Corinth had once 460, 000 
ſlaves, gina 470,000. But the foregoing arguments hoid 
ſtronger againſt thoſe facts, which are entirely abſurd and im- 
poſſible. | It is however remarkable, that Athenæus cites ſo 

eat an authority as Ariltotle for this laſt fact: And the 

choliaſt on Pindar mentions the ſame number of ſlaves in 
gina. | | 

[| Lib. ii. 
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invaſion of their territory during the Peloponne- 


ſian war, the city was not able to contain them; 


and they were obliged to lie in the porticoes, 


temples, and even — for want of lodg- 


ing *. 


The nk MEER * to be Ps to all the. 


other Greek cities; and when the number of ci- 


tizens is alligned, we muſt always underſtand- it 


to comprehend the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing country, as well as of the city. 


Greece was à populous country, and exceeded 


what we could imagine concerning ſo narrow a 


territory, naturally not very fertile, and which 
crew no ſupplies of corn from other places. For, 


excepting . Athens, which traded to Pontus for 
that commodity, the, other cities ſeem to have 
ſubſiſted chiefly from their neighbouring terri- 


tory f. 


+; 


Rhodes is well known to have been a city of | 


extenſive commerce, and of great fame and ſplen- 


dor; yet it contained only 6000 citizens able 


to bear arms, when it was bepeged by Deme- 
trius 1. 


Thebes was 3 one of the capital cities 
of Greece : But the number of its citizens ex- 


ceeded not thoſe of Rhodes J. Phliaſia is ſaid 


to be a ſmall city by Xenophon 7, yet we find, 
that it contained 6000 citizens || ||. I pretend not 
to reconcile theſe two facts. 
phon calls Phliaſia a ſmall town, becauſe it made 
but a ſmall figure in Greece, aud maintaiged only 

a ſubordinate alliance with Sparta: or perhaps 


the 


* Thucy 4. ub. N 

+ See N OTE [HH]. - 
' 1 Diod. Sic. lib. xx. 

q See NOTE (II). | 
4 Hiſt. Græc. lib. vii. 


5 Ifocr. paneg. 
| || Id, lib. vii. 


Yet, even 
with this, allowance, it mult be confeſſed, that 


Perhaps, Xeno- 
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the country, delonging to it, Was extenſive, and 


moſt of the citizens were employed in the culti. 


vation of it, and -dwelt in the neighbouring vil- 


lages. | | 

Mantinea was equal to any city in Arcadia]: 
Conſequently it was equal to Megalopolis, which 
was fifty ſtadia, or fix miles and a quarter in 
citcuthference ||. But Mantinea had only 3000 
citizens F. The Greek cities, therefore, contain. 
ed often fields and gardens, together with the 
houſes 3 and we cannot judge of them by the 


extent of their walls. Athens contained no more 


than to,000 houſes; yet its walls, with the ſea- 
coalt, were above twenty miles in extent. Syra- 
cuſe was twenty-two miles in circumference ; 
yet was fearcely ever ſpoken of by the ancients 


as mote populots than Athens. Babylon was a 


ſquare of fiſteen miles, or ſixty miles in circuit; 
but it contained large cultivated fields and in- 
cloſures, as we learn from Pliny, Though Au- 
rehan's wall was fifty miles in circumference *; 
the circuit of all the thirteen diviſions of Rome, 


taken apart, according to Publius Victor, was 


only about forty- three miles. When an enemy 
invaded the country, all the inhabitants retired 
within the walls of the ancient cities, with their 
cattle and furniture, and inſtruments of hufband- 
ry : and the great height, to which the walls were 
raifed, enabled a ſmall number to defend them 
with facility. 5 Tn N 
Sparta, ſays Xenophon ©, is one of the cities of 
Greece that has the feweſt inhabitants. Yet Poly- 


bdius 


t Polyb. lib. ii. U Polyc. hb. ix. cap. 20. 


+ Lylſias, orat. 34. * Vopiſcus is vita Aurel. 


De rep. Laced. This paſſage is not eaſily reconciled 


with that of Plutarch above, who ſays, that Sparta had gooo 


citizens. | 
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bius ſays that it was forty- eight ſtadia i in circum- 
\ ference, and was round. 


All the Ztolians able to bear arms in Antipater' 8 
time, deducting ſome few nnn, were but ten 


thouſand men *. 


Polybius 1 tells us, that the 4 WAR 
might, without any inconvenience, march 30 or 
40,000 men: And this account ſeems / probable : 


For that league comprehended the greater part 
of Peloponneſus. Yet Pauſanias 4, ſpeaking of 
the ſame period, ſays, that, all the Achæans able 


to bear arms, even when ſeveral manumitted ſlaves 
were joined to them, did not amount to fifteen 
thouſand. 5 a. 

The Theſſalians, till their final congua by the 
Romans, were, in all ages, turbulent; factious, ſedi- 
tious, diſorderly h. It is not therefore natural to 
ſuppoſe, that this part of Greece abounded much 
in people. 


We are told by Thucydides | that the part of 


Peloponneſus, adjoining to Pylos, was deſart and 


uncultivated. Herodotus ſays J, that Macedonia 


| "eee ; , — 
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was full of lions and wild bulls; animals which | 


can only inhabit vaſt unpeopled foreſts. - Theſe 


were the two extremities: of Greece. 


All the inhabitants of Epirus, of all ages, ſex- 
es' and conditions, - who were ſold by Paulus 
Emilius, amounted only to 150,000 *® Yet 
—_— might be double the extent of York- 

_; 


Juſtin F tells us, that oa Philip of Mace- 


don yo declared head of the Greek confedera- 
R 8 ö 1 


Polyb. lib. ix. cap. 20. 
* Diod. Sic. lib. xvui. E fe rn matey 
+ Legat. t In Achaicis 


9 Tit. Liv. lib. xxiv. cap. Pf Plato in Critone. 


Lib. vii. ib. vil. 
e. Liv. lib. xiv. _ 34. 


+ Lid. IX, cap. 5. | | 


FEC 


oy, he called a congreſs of all the ſtates, except 


the Lacedemonians, who refuſed to. concur ; and 
he found the force of the whole, upon computa- 
tion, to amount to 200, ooo infantry, and 15, ooo 
cavalry. This muſt be underſtood to be all 5 ei- 
tizens capable of bearing arms. For as the Greek 


republics maintained no mercenary. forces, and 


had no militia- diſtin&t from the whole body of 
the: citizens, it is not conceivable what other me- 
dium there could be of computation. That ſuch 
an army could ever, by Greece, be brought into 


the field, and be maintained there, is contrary to 


all hiſtory. Upon this ſuppoſition, therefore, ve 
may thus reaſon. The free Greeks of all ages 
and ſexes: were 860,000. . The flaves, eſtimating 
them by the number of Athenian ſlaves as above, 
who ſeldom married or had families, were dou- 
ble the male citizens of full age, to wit, 
430, ooo. And all the inhabitants of ancient 
Greece, excepting. Laconia, were about one mil- 
lion two hundred and ninety thouſand: No migh- 
ty number, nor exceeding what may be found at 
preſent in Scotland, a country of not much greater 
extent, and very indifferently peopled. 5 
We may now conſider the numbers of people in 
Rome and Italy, and collect all the lights afford- 
ed us by ſcattered paſſages in ancient authors. We 
ſhall find, upon the whole, a great difficulty, in 
fixing any opinion on that head; and no reaſon 
to ſupport thoſe-exaggerated calculations, fo much 
inſiſted on by modern writers. Sa 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus F ſays, that the ancient 
walls of Rome were nearly of the ſame compaſs 


with thoſe of Athens, but that 'the ſuburbs ran 


out to a great extent; and it was difficult to tell, 
where the town, ended or the e In 
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ſome places of Rome, it appears, from the ſame 


author *, from Juvenal 4, and from other ancient 


writers 1. that the houſes were high, and fami- 


lies lived in ſeparate ſtoreys, one above another: 
But it is probable, that theſe were only the poor- 


er citizens, and only in ſome few ſtreets. If we 


may judge from the younger Pliny's + account of 


his own houſe, and from Bartoli's plans of anci- 


ent buildings, the men of quality had very ſpa-- 
cious palaces; and their buildings were like the 
Chineſe houſes at this day, where each apartment 
is ſeparated from the reſt, and riſes no higher 
than a ſingle ſtorey. To which if we add, that 
the Roman nobility much affected extenſive por- 


ticoes, and even woods & in town ; we may per- 
haps allow Voſlius (though there is no — 7 


of reaſon for it) to read the famous paſſage 
the elder Pliny || his own way, without — *. 
the extravagant conſequences which he draws 
from it. 

The number of citizens who received corn by 
the public diſtribution in the time of Auguſtus, 
were two hundred thouſand J. This one would 
eſteem a pretty certain ground of calculation : Yet 
is it attended with ſuch circumſtances as throw us 
back into doubt and uncertainty. 

Did the poorer citizens only receive the dil. 


tribution? It was calculated, to be ſure, chiefly for 


their benefit. But it appears from a paſſage in 
Cicero chat the rich 3 alſo take their por- 


„Lb. 8 T Satyr. ui. I. 269, 270. 

4 See NOTE IKK]. 8 o. 88 . 

t SeeNOTE[LL}. 

* Vitruv. lib. v. cap. 11. Tacit. annal. lib. xi. cap 3. 
Sueton. in For PE aan cap. 723 de. 

See NOTE [MM]. 

J Ex monument. Ancyr. 

* Tuſc. Nl. lib. ui. ps 48, 


a Seren 
tion, and it was eſteemed no "repronah: in them to 


apply for it. 

To whom was the corn given; whether: only 
to heads of families, or to every man, woman, 
and child? The portion every month was five 
modii to each (about x of a buſhel). This was, 
too little for a family, and too much for an indivi- 
dual. A very accurate antiquary , therefore in- 
fers, that it was given to every man of full age: 
But he allows the matter to be uncertain. 


Was it ſtrictly enquired, whether the claim- 


ant lived within the precincts of Rome; or was 


it ſufficient, that he preſented himſelf at the- 


monthly diſtribution ? This laſt ſeems more pro- 
bable 4. 


Were there no falſe 1 We are told 8, 


that Cæſar ſtruck off at once 170,000, who had 
creeped in without a juſt title; and it is very little 


probable, that he remedied all abuſes. 

But, laſtly, what proportion of ſlaves muſt we 
aſſign to theſe citizens? This is the moſt mate- 
rial queſtion; and the moſt uncertain. It is very 


doubtful, whether Athens can be eſtabliſhed as a 


rule for Rome. Perhaps the Athenians had more 


ſlaves, becauſe they employed them in manufac- 
tures, for which a capital city like Rome, ſeems 
not ſo, proper. Perhaps on the other hand, the 
Romans had more ſlaves, on account of their ſu- 


perior luxury and riches. | 
| | There 


* Licinius apud Salluſt. hiſt. frag. lib. iii. 
+ Nicolaus Hortenfius de re frumentaria Roman. 
Not to take the people too much from their bakinels An 
guſtus ordained the diſtribution of corn to be made only thrice 
a-year : But the people finding the monthly diſtributions more 


convenient, (as NN I ſuppoſe, a more regular economy 
efired to have them reſtored. Sueton. Auguſt. - 


in their family) 
Cap. 40. Had not ſome of the people come from ſome diſtance 
for their corn, Auguſtus's precaution ſeems ION 

$ Sucton. in 2255 cap. 41. 
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There were exact bills of mortality kept at Rome; 


but no ancient author has given us the number of 


burials, except Suetonius *, who tells us, that in 
one ſeaſon, there were 30,000 names carried to 
the temple of Libitina: But this was during a 
plague ; which can afford no certain foundation ior 
any inference. 

The public corn, though diſtributed only. t 
200,000 citizens affected very conſiderably the 3 
agriculture of Italy : a fact no wiſe reconcileable to 
ſome modern exaggerations with regard to the inha- 
bitants of that country. 

The beſt ground of conjecture can ſind con- 
cerning the greatneſs of ancient Rome, is this: 
We are told by Herodian , that Antioch and 
Alexandria were very little. inferior to Rome. It 
appears from Diodorus Siculus $, that one ſtraight 
ſtreet of Alexandria reaching from gate to gate, 
was five miles long; and as Alexandria was 
much more extended in length than breadth, 
it ſeems to have been a city nearly. of the bulk 
of Paris | ; and Rome might be about the ſize of 
London. 

There lived in Alexandria, in Diodorus Si- 
culus's time ©, 300,000 free people, compre- 
bending, I ſuppoſe, women and children“. But 
what number of ſlaves? Had we any juſt ground 
to fix theſe at an equal number with the free 
inhabitants, it would favour the be compu- 


tation, 
| There 


In vita Neronis. + Sueton. Aug. Cap. 42. 

t Lib. iv. cap. 5. | 4 
$ Lib. xvii. - | | 

' || See NO TE [NN]. 

q Lib. xvii. 


* He ſays enteo not o,, whe laſt e muſt 


have been underſtood of citizens alone and grown men. 
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There is a paſſage in Herodian, which is a 
little ſurpriſing. He ſays poſitively, that the pa- 


lace of the Emperor was as large as all the 


reſt of the city. This was Nero's golden 
houſe, which is indeed repreſented by Sueto- 
nius + and Pliny as of an enormous extent 4; 
but no power of imagination can make us con- 
ceive it to bear any proportion to ſuch a city as 
London. 1 N 80 

We may obſerve, had the hiſtorian been relat- 
ing Nero's extravagance, and had he made uſe 
of ſuch an expreſſion, it would have had much 
leſs weight; theſe rhetorical exaggerations be- 
ing ſo apt to creep into an author's ſtyle, 


even when the moſt chaſte and correct. But 


it is mentioned by Herodian only by the by, 
in relating the quarrels between Geta and Ca- 
racalla. 12 e > 


It appears from the ſame hiſtorian &, that there 


was then much land  uncultivated, and put to no 
manner of uſe; and he aſcribes it as a great 


praiſe to Pertinax, that he allowed every one 


to take ſuch land either in Italy or elſewhere, 
and cultivate it as he pleaſed, without paying 
any taxes. Lands uncultivated, and put to no 
manner of ' uſe / This is not heard of in any 
part of Chriſtendom ; except in ſome remote 
parts of Hungary; as I have been informed. 
And it ſurely correſponds very ill with that idea 
of the extreme populouſneſs of antiquity, ſo much 
inſiſted on. . 1 8 
Me learn from Vopiſcus |, that there was e- 
ven in Etruria much fertile land Rs, 
ET IT EY ROOT OT. 7, ET ng whic 


» Lib. iv. cap. 1. San worews. Politian interprets it 
«« xdibus majoribus etiam reliqua urbe. ih 
r See NOTE [OO]. | 
t Plinius, lib. xxxvi. cap. 15. Bis vidimus urbem totam 
«« cingi domibus principum, Cai ac Neronis.” 5 

$ Lib. . cap. 15. | In Avrelian. cap. 48. 
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; whith the Emperor Aurelian intended to convert 
into vineyards, in order to furniſh the Roman 
people with a gratuitous diſtribution of wine; a 
very proper expedient for depopulating ſtill far- ñĩ⁵̃ 
ther that capital and all the neighbouring terri- | | 
tories, 

It may not be amiſs to take notice of the ac- | 
count which Polybius * gives of the great herds | 
of ſwine to be met with in Tuſcany and Lombar- 

dy, as well as in Greece, and of the method of 
feeding them which was then practiſed. There 
© are great herds of Swine,” ſays he, © through- 
«< out all Italy, particularly in former times, 
« through Etruria and Ciſalpine Gaul. And a herd 
frequently confiſts of a thouſand or more ſwine. 4 
« When one of theſe herds in feeding meets with 1118 
t another, they mix together; and the ſwine-herds 14 
c have no other expedient for ſeparating them than 1 
* to go to different quarters, where they ſound their 1 
| “ horn; and theſe animals, being accuſtomed to 
| te that ſignal, run immediately each to the horn of | 
. « his own keeper. Whereas in Greece, if the Wl 
„ herds of ſwine happen to mix in the foreſts, he Afi 
| 
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& who has the greater flock, takes cunningly the 
opportunity ” driving all away. And thieves 
ee are very apt to purloin the ſtraggling hogs, which 
“ have wandered to a great diſtance from their keep- 
«erin ſearch of food.” 

May we not infer from this account, that the 
north of Italy, as well as Greece, was then much 
leſs peopled, and worſe cultivated, than at preſent ? 
How could theſe vaſt herds be fed i in a country ſo 


1 full of inclofures, ſo improved by agriculture, ſo 

ch divided by farms, ſo planted with vines and corn 

intermingled together? I muſt confeſs, that Poly- 

it bius's relation has more the air of that ceconomy 
| which is to be met with in our American colo- | 
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Lib. xii, cap. 2; 
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nies, than the management of a European coun- 


8 „ 


Wye meet with a reflection in Ariſtotle's * E- 
thics, which ſeems unaccountable on any ſuppoſi- 
tion, and by proving too much in favour of our 
preſent reaſoning, may be thought really to prove 


nothing. That philoſopher, treating of friendſhip, 


and obſerving, that this relation ought neither to be 
contracted to a very few, nor extended over a great 
multitude, illuſtrates his opinion by the following 
argument. In like manner,” ſays he, ** as a 
&« city cannot ſubſiſt, if it either have ſo few inha- 
«© bitants as ten, or ſo many as a hundred thou- 
« ſand; ſo is there a mediocrity required in the 
t number of friends; and you deſtroy the eſſence 
„ of friendſhip by running into either extreme.” 
What! impoſſible that a city can contain a hundred 
thouſand inhabitants ! Had Ariſtotle never ſeen nor 
heard of a city ſo populous ? This, I muſt own, 
paſſes my comprehenſion. EE Fg 

Pliny þ tells us that Seleucia, the ſcat of the Greek 
empire in the Eaſt, was reported to contain 600,000 
people. Carthage is ſaid by Strabo ꝓ to have con- 
tained 7oo, ooo. The inhabitants of Pekin are 
not much more numerous. London, Paris, and 


Conſtantinople, may admit of nearly the ſame 


computation; at leaſt, the two latter cities do 
not exceed it. Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, we 
have already ſpoken of. From the experience 
of paſt and preſent ages, one might conjecture that 
there is a kind of impoſſibility, that any city could 
ever riſe much beyond this proportion. Whether 
the grandeur of a city be founded on commerce 
or on empire, there ſeem to be invincible. obſtacles, 
which prevent its farther progreſs. The ſeats of vaſt 

Ip „ monarchies, 


»Lib. ix. cap. 10. His expreſſion is a»%wwmes, not woarys ; 
inhabitant, not citizen. | ; | 
+ Lib. vi. cap. 28. 1 Lib, xvi. - 
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monarchies, by introducing extravagant luxury, ir- 
regular expence, idleneſs, dependence, and falſe 
ideas of rank and ſuperiority, are improper for com- 
merce. Extenſive commerce checks itſelf, by raiſ- 
ing the price of all labour and commodities. When 
a great court engages the attendance of a numerous 


nobility, poſſeſſed of overgrown fortunes, the. mid- 


dling gentry remain in their provincial towns, where 
they can make a figure on a moderate income. And 
if the dominions of a ſtate arrive at an enormous 
ſize, there neceſſarily ariſe many capitals, in the re- 
moter provinces, whither all the inhabitants except 
a few courtiers, repair for education, fortune, and 


amuſement *, London, by uniting extenſive com- 


—_— 


— — — tr, 


merce and middling empire, has, perhaps, arrived 


at a greatneſs, which no city will ever be able to ex- 
ceed. 


Chuſe Dover or Calais for a center : 8 a 2 cir- 


cle of two hundred miles radius: You comprehend 


London, Paris, the Netherlands, the United Provin- 
ces, and ſome of the beſt cultivated parts of France 


and England. It may ſafely, I think, be affirmed, 


that no ſpot of ground can be found in antiquity, of 
equal extent, which contained near ſo many great 


and populous cities, and was ſo ſtocked with riches | 


and inhabitants. To balance, in both periods, the 
ſtates, which poſſeſſed moſt art, knowledge, civility, 
and the beſt police, ſeems the trueſt method of com- 
pariſon. 


It isan obſervation of L'Abbe du 1 t, that Ttaly 


1s warmer at preſent than it was in ancient times, 


„The annals of Rome tell us,“ ſays he, ** that 


„in the year 480 ab UC. the winter was ſo ſe- 


** vere that it deſtroyed the trees. The Tyber froze 
5 


Such were Alezandria, Anddch, Canthige, Epheſus, Ly- 

ons, Sc. in the Roman empire. Such are even Bourdeaux, 
Tholouſe, Dijon, Rennes, Rouen, Aix, Sc. in France; — 
Edinburgh, Vork, in the Britiſh dominions. 
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« in Rome, and the ground was covered with ſnow 
< for forty days. When Juvenal“ defcribes a ſu- 
« perſtitious woman, he repreſents her as breaking 
« the ice of the Tyber, that ſhe might perform he- 
8 ablutions : - 
erer facta glacie defrrndlet i in amnem, 
matutino Tyberi mergetur. 

by He ſpeaks of that river's freezing as a common 
« event. Many paſſages of Horace ſuppoſe the 
c ſtreets of Rome full of ſnow and ice. We ſhould 
e have more certainty with regard to this point, had 
* the ancients known the uſe of thermometers : But 
their writers, without intending it, give us infor- 
mation, ſufficient to convince us, that the winters 
ic arc now 11 more temperate at Rome than for- 
« merly. At preſent the Tyber no more freezes at 
% Rome than the Nile at Cairo. The Romans eſ- 
teem the writers very rigorous, if the ſnow lie two 
« days, and if one fce for eight and forty hours a 
few icicles hang from a fountain that has A north 

« expofure.”” 

The obſervation of this ingenious eritic may be 
extended to the 'European climates. Who could 


diſcover the mild climate of France in Diodorus Si- 


cutus's f deſcription of that of Gaul? * As it is a 
4 northern climate,” fays he, it is infeſted with 
cold to an extreme degree. In cloudy weather, 
inſtead of rain there fall great ſnows; and in clear 
weather it there freezes fo exceſſive hard, that the 


which, not only fingle travellers may paſs, but 
large armies, accompanied with all their baggage 
and loaded waggons. And there being many ri- 
vers in Gaul, the Rhone, and the Rhine, c. al- 
moſt all of chem are frozen over; and it is uſual, 
in order to > prevent talling, to cover the ice with 


6 chaft 


24 
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rivers acquire bridges of their own fubitance, over 
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„ chaff and ſtraw at the places where the road 


4 paſſes.” Colder than a Gallic Winter, is uſed 
by Petronius as a proverbial expreſſion. Ariſto- 
tle fays, that Gaul is ſo cold a climate that an als 
could not hve in it“. 

North of the Cevennes, ſays Strabo 1 Gaul 
produces not figs and olives: And the vines, which 


have been planted, bear not ayes; that Will 


ripen. 


Ovid poſitively maintains, with all the ſerious 
affirmation of proſe, that the Euxine ſea was fro- 


zen over every winter in his time; and he ap- 


peals to Roman governors, whom the names, for 
the truth of his aſſertion . This ſeldom or never 
happens at preſent in the latitude of Tomi, whi- 


ther Ovid was baniſhed. All the complaints of 


the ſame poet ſeems to mark a rigour of the ſea- 


ſons, which is ſcarcely experienced at preſent in 


Peterſburgh or Stockholm. 

Tournefort a Provengal, who had travelled in- 
to the ſame country, obſerves, that there is not a 
finer climate in the world: And he afferts, that 
nothing but Ovid's melancholy could have given 
him ſuch diſmal ideas of it. But the facts, men- 


tioned by that poet, are too circumſtantial to bear 


any ſuch interpretation. 


Polybius | fays, that the climate in Arcadia 
was very cold, and the air moiſt. 


Italy,“ ſays Varro 8, © is the moſt temperate ; 


« climate in Europe. The inland parts” (Gaul, 
Germany, and Pannonia, no doubt) 10 have al- 


moſt perpetual winter.“ 


The northern parts of Spain, according to Stra- 
boſſ, are but ill inhabited, becauſe of the great cold. 


Allowing, 
- De generat. anim. lib. ii. + Lib. iv. 
1 Tri. lib. iii. eleg. 9. De Ponto, lib. iv. eleg. 7» 9, 10. 
Lib. iv. cap. 21. | Lib. i. cap. 2. 
Lib. iii. 8 : 
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Allowing, therefore, this remark to be juſt, that 
Europe is become warmer than formerly; how 
can we account for it? Plainly, by no other me- 
thod, than by ſuppoſing, that the land is at pre. 
ſent much better cultivated, and that the woods 
are cleared, which formerly threw a ſhade upon the 
earth, and kept the rays of the ſun from penetrating 
to it. Our northern colonies in America, become 
more temperate, in proportion as the woods are fell- 
ed +; but in general, every one may remark, that 
cold is. ſtill much more ſeverely felt, both in North 
and South. America, than in places under the ſame 
aatude.in Europe... ono doo nog ol gt te 
Saſerna, quoted by Columella f, affirmed, that 
the diſpoſnion of the heavens was altered before his 
time, and that the air had become much milder and 
warmer; as appears hence, ſays he, that many places 
now abound with vineyards and olive plantations, 
which formerly, by reaſon of the rigour of the cli- 
mate, could raiſe none of theſe productions. Such 
2 change, if real, will be allowed an evident ſign 
of the better cultivation and peopling of countries 
before the age of Saſerna ; and if it be continued 
to the preſent times, is a proof, that theſe advantages 
have been continually encreaſing throughout this 
part of the world. 1 0 n 

Let us now caſt our eye over all the countries 
which are the ſcene of ancient and modern hiſtory, 
and compare their paſt and preſent ſituation: We 
ſhall not, perhaps, find ſuch foundation for the com- 
plaint of the preſent emptineſs and delolation ol 

| 5 the 


I The warm ſouthern colonies alſo become more healthful : 
And it is remarkable, that in the Spaniſh hiſtories of the firſt diſ- 
covery and conqueſt of theſe countries, they appear to have been 
very healthful ; being then well propled and cultivated. No ac- 
count of the ſickneſs or decay of Cortes's or Pizarro's ſmall armies. 
1. Lib. i. cap. 1. | 3 
He ſeems to have lived about the time of the younger Afri- 
canus; lib. 1. cap. 1. | 
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the world. Zgypt' is repreſented © by Maillet, to 
whom we owe the beſt account of it, as extreme-, 
ly populous ; though he eſteems the number of its 
inhabitants to be diminiſhed. Syria, and the Leſſer 
Aſia, as well as the coaft of 'Barbary, I can readily 
own, to be deſerted in compariſon of their ancient 
condition. The depopulation of Greece is alſo ob- 
vious, But whether the country now called Turky 
in Europe may not, in general contain more inhabi- 
tants than during the flouriſhing period of Greece, 
may be a little doubtful. The Thracians ſeem then 
to have lived like the Tartars at preſent, by paſtur- 
age and plunder * : The Getes were ſtill more unci- 
vilized : And the Illyrians were no better f. Theſe 
occupy nine-tenths of that country: And though the 
government of the Turks be not very favourable to 
induſtry and propagation ; yet it. preſerves at leaſt 
peace and order among the inhabitants ; and is pre- 
ferable to that barbarous unſettled condition, in 
which they anciently live. 
Poland and Muſcovy in Europe are not populous ; 
but are certainly much more ſo than the ancient Sar- 
matia and Scythia; where no huſbandry or tillage 
was ever heard of, and paſturage was the ſole art by 
which the people were maintained. The like obſer- 
vation may be extended to Denmark and Sweden. 
No one ought to eſteem the immenſe ſwarms of 
people, which formerly came from the North, and 
over-ran all Europe, to be any objection to this opi- 
nion. Where a whole nation, or even half of it 
remove their ſeat; it is eaſy to imagine, what a pro- 
digious multitude they muſt form; with what deſpe- 
rate valour they muſt make their attacks; and how 
the terror they ſtrike into the invaded nations will 
| 5 make 


* Xbox at 45; | Pals. libs iv. aps; 
f Ovid. paffim, Sc. Strabo, lib. vii. 
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make theſe magnify, in their imagination, both the 


courage and multitude of the invaders. Scotland is 
neither extenſive nor populous; but were the half of 


its inhabitants to ſeek new ſeats, they would form à 


colony as numerous as the Teutons and Cimbri; 
and would ſhake all Europe, ſuppoſing it in no better 
condition for defence than formerly 

Germany' has ſurely at preſent twenty times more 
inhabitants than in ancient times, when they cultivat. 
ed no ground, and each tribe valued itſelf on the ex. 
tenſive deſolation which it ſpread around; as we learn 
from Czfar *, and Tacitus , and Strabo 1. A 
proof, that the diviſion into ſmall republics will not 
alone render a nation populous, unleſs attended with 
the ſpirit of peace, order, and induſtry. 

The barbarous condition of Britain in former 
times is well known, and the thinneſs of its inhabi- 
tants may eaſily be conjectured, both from their bar. 
barity, and from a circumſtance mentioned by He- 
rodian ||, that all Britain was marſhy, even in Seve- 
rus's time, after the Romans had been fully ſettled 
in it above a century. 

It is not eaſily imagined, that the Gauls were an- 
ciently much more advanced in the arts of life than 
their northern neighbours ; ſince they travelled to 
this iſland for their education in the myſteries of the 
religion and philoſophy'of the Druids F. I cannot, 
therefore, think, that Gaul was then near ſo popu- 
lous as France is at preſent. i | 

Were we to believe, indeed, and join together the 
teſtimony of Appian, and that of Diodorus Siculus, 
we moſt admit of an incredible populouſneſs in Gaul. 
The former hiſtorian © ſays, that there were 400 na- 

N | 3 tions 


De Bells Gallico, lib. vi. + De Moribus Cane. 
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$ Czſar de Bello Gallico, lib. xvi.. Strabo, lib vii. ſays, the 
Gauls were not much more improved than the Germans. 
q Celt. pars i. : 
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tons in that country ; the latter“ affirms, that the 
largeſt of the Gallic nations conſiſted of 200,000 
men, beſides women and children, and the leaſt of 
50, 00. Calculating, therefore, at a medium, we 
muſt admit of near 200 millions of people, in a coun- 
try, which we eſteem populous at preſent, though 
ſuppoſed to contain little more than twenty . Such 
calculations, therefore, by their extravagance, loſe 
all manner of authority. We may obſerve, that the 

equality of property, to which the populouſneſs of 
antiquity may be aſcribed, had no place among the 
Gauls 1. Their inteſtine wars alſo, before Czſar's 
time, were almoſt perpetual 5. And Strabo || ob- 
ſerves, that, though all Gaul was cultivated, yet was 
it not cultivated with any {kill or care; the genius of 
the inhabitants leading them leſs to arts than arms, 


till their ſlavery under Rome produced peace among 
themſelves. y Fay 

Cæſar | enumerates very particularly the great 
forces which were levied in Belgium to oppoſe his 
conqueſts; and makes them amount to 208,000: 
Theſe were not the whole people able to bear arms: 
For the ſame hiſtorian tells us, that the Bellovaci 
could have brought a hundred thouſand men into 
the field, though they engaged only for ſixty. Taking 
the whole, therefore, in this proportion of ten to ſix, 
the ſum of fighting men in all the ſtates of Belgium 
was about 350,000 ; all the inhabitants a million 
and a half. And Belgium being about a fourth of 
Gaul, that country might contain fix millions, which 
is not near the third of its preſent inhabitants 1. 
We are informed by Cæſar, that the Gauls had no 
hxed property in land; but that the chieftians, when 


any 
* Lib. v. 
+ Ancient Gaul was more extenſive than modern France. 
Tags Bello 'Gallico, lib. vi. $- 1d. 16id.” 
| Lib. iv. * 


De Belle Gallics, lib. ii. 
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any death happened in a family, made a new diviſion 
of all the lands among the ſeveral members of the 
family. This is the cuſtom of Taniſtry, which ſo 
long prevailed in Ireland, and which retained that 
country in a ſtate of miſery, barbariſm, and deſola- 
tion. 9 n 
Ihe ancient Helvetia was 250 miles in length, and 
180 in breadth according to the ſame author“; yet 
contained only 360,000 inhabitants. The canton of 
Berne alone has, at preſent, as many people. 
After this computation of Appian and Diodorus 
Siculus, I know not, whether I dare affirm, that the 
modern Dutch are more numerous than the ancient 
Batavi. DE LINN PI | | Ces 
Spain 1s, perhaps, decayed from what it was three 
centuries ago; but if we ſtep backward two thouſand 
years, - and conſider the reſtleſs, turbulent, unſettled 
condition of its inhabitants, we may probably be in- 
clined to think, that it is now much more populous. 
Many Spaniards killed themſelves, when deprived of 
their arms by the Romans . It appears from Plutarch], 
that robbery and plunder were eſteemed, honou- 
Table among the Spaniards. Hirtius || repreſents in 
the ſame light the ſituation of that country in Cz- 
far's time; and he fays, that every man was oblig- 
ed to live in caſtles and walled towns for his ſecurity. 
It was not till its final conqueſt under Auguſtus, 
that theſe diſorders were repreſſed F. The account 
which Strabo I and Juſtin + give of Spain, correl- 
ponds exactly with thoſe above mentioned. Hon 
much, therefore, muſt it diminiſh from our idea 
of the populouſneſs of antiquity, when we find, that 
| Tully, comparing Italy, Afric, Gaul, Greece, and 
Spain, mentions the great number of inhabitants, 
| | a 
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as the peculiar circumſtance, which rendered this 
latter country formidable f?? l ; 
Italy, however, it is probable, has decayed : But 
how many great cities does it ſtil] contain? Venice, 
Genoa, Pavia, Turin, Milan, Naples, Florence, Leg- 
horn, which either ſubſiſted not in ancient times, 
or were then very inconſiderable ? If we reflect on 
this, we ſhall not be apt to carry matters to ſo great 
an extreme as 1s uſual, with regard to this ſubject. 
When the Roman authors complain, that Italy, 
which formerly exported corn, became dependent on 
all the provinces for its daily bread, they never aſ- 
cribe this alteration to the encreaſe of its inhabitants, 
but to the neglect of tillage and agriculture ® A 
et natural effect of that pernicious practice of importing 
ad corn, in order to diſtribute gratis among the Roman 
ed citizens, and a very bad means of multiplying the 
n- inhabitants of any country T. The ſporzula, ſo much 
vs. talked of by Martial and Juvenal, being preſents re- 
of Ml gularly made by the great lords to their ſmaller cli- 
vj, ents, mult have had a like tendency to produce idle- 
pu- nefs, debauchery, and a continual decay among the 
in people. The pariſn- rates have at preſent the ſame 
K. bad conſequences in England. o 
ig o „ 
0 t Kitt of e or 10 | 


unt + «© Nec numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate 
«© Peenos, nec artibus Grzcos, nec denique hoc ipſo hujus gentis, 
ac terræ domeſtico nativoque ſenſu, Italos ipſos ac Latinos 
ow Ml ſuperavimus. De haru/p. reſp. cap 4 The diſorders of 
dea Spain ſeem to have been almoſt proverbial : ©* Nec impacatos a 
hat tergo horrebis Iberos.” irg. Georg. lib. iii. The Iberi are 
4 here plainly taken, by a poetical figure, for robbers in general. 
an Varro de re ruſtica, lib. ii. pref. Columella pref. Sueton. 
„ 4 „„ 
as + Though the obſervation of L'Abbè du Bos ſhould be admit- 
ed, that Italy is now warmer than in former times, the conſe- 
quence may not be neceſſary, that it is more populous or better 
 17-{Wcultivated. If the other countries of Europe were more ſavage 
aud woody, the cold winds that blew from them, might affect the 
climate of Italy. e | 
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Were I to aſſign a period, when I imagine this 
part of the loop. TH poſſibly contain 1 — inhabi. 
tants than at preſen, I ſhould pitch upon the age of 
Trajan and the Antonines ; the great extent of the 
Roman empire being then civilized and cultivated, 
ſettled almoſt in a profound peace both foreign and 
domeſtic, and living under the ſame regular police 
and government 1. But we are told, that all exten- 
five governments, eſpecially abſolute monarchies, are 
pernicious to population, and contain a ſecret vice 
and poiſon, which deſtroy the effect of all theſe pro- 
miſing appearances 55 o confirm this, there is 2 

Sage cited from Plutarch ||, which being ſomewhat 
1 ar, we {hall here examine it. 
That author, endeavouring to account for the ſi- 
tence of many of the oracles, ſays, that it may be aſ- 
cribed to the preſent deſolation of the world, pro- 
ceeding from former wars and factions; which com- 
mon calamity, he adds, has fallen heavier upon 
Greece than on any other country; inſomuch, that 
| the wholecould ſcarcely at preſent furniſh three thou- 

ſand warriors; a number which, in the time of the 
Median war, were ſupplied by the ſingle city of Me- 
gara. The gods, therefore, who affect works of 
dignity and importance, have ſuppreſſed many of 
their oracles, and deign not to uſe ſo many interpre- 
ters of their will to ſo diminutive a people. 
I mult confeſs, that this paſſage contains ſo many 
difneulties, that I know not what to make of it. You 
may obſerve, that Plutarch affigns, for a cauſe of the 
decay of mankind, not the extenſive dominion of the 
Romans, but the former wars and factions of the ſe- 
veral ſtates; all which were quieted by the Roman 
arms. Plutarch's reafoning, therefore, is direct 


contrar 
1 Se NOTE [QQ]. 

'r de Loix, liv. xxiii. chap. 19. 
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contrary to the inference, which is drawn from the 
fact he advances. PN 

Polybius ſuppoſes, that Greece had become mote 
proſperous and flouriſhing after the eſtabliſhment of 
the Roman yoke * ; and though that hiſtorian wrote 
before theſe conquerors had degenerated, from be- 
ing the patrons, to be the plunderers of mankind ; yet 
as we find from Tacitus 4, that the ſeverity of the 
emperors afterwards corrected the licence of the go- 
vernors, we have no reaſon to think that the exten- 
five monarchy ſo deſtruQive as it is often repreſented. 


We learn from Strabo f, that the Romans, from 


their regard fo the Greeks, maintained, to his time 
molt of the privileges and liberties of that celebrate 
nation; and Nero afterwards rather encreaſed them ||. 
How therefore can we imagine, that the Roman 
yoke was ſo bordenſome over that part of the world? 


The oppreſſion of the proconſuls was checked; and 


the magiſtracies in Greece being all beſtowed, in the 
ſeveral cities, by the free votes of the people, there 


was no neceſſity for the competitors to attend the 


emperor's court. If great numbers went to ſeek 
their fortunes in Rome, and advance themſelves by 
learning or eloquente, the commodities of their na- 
tive country, many of them would return with the 
fortunes which they had acquired, and thereby en- 
rich the Grecian commonwealths. - _ F 
But Plutarch ſays, that the general depopulation 
had been more ſenſibly felt in ſe 
country. How is this reconcileable to its ſuperior 
privileges and advantages ? „ 
B-{ides, this paſſage, by proving too much, really 


proves nothing. Only three thouſand men able to bear. 


arms in all Greece! Who can admit ſo ſtrange a pro- 


poſition, eſpecially if we conſider the great N | 
0 
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* See NOTE IRR. ] 3 mY 
Annal. hb. i. cap. 2. t Lib. vii. and ie. 


Plutarch. De his qui ſero a Numine puniuutur- 


reece than an other 
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of Greek cities, whoſe names ſtill remain in hiſtory, 


Portioned to the effects. But is it ſo 
gy, that an author ſhould fall into a miſtake of this 


the preſent emptineſs and depopulation which is ſpread 


and which are mentioned by writers long-after the 
age of Plutarch ? There are there ſurely ten times 
more people at preſent, when there ſcarcely remains 
à city in alt the bounds of ancient Greece. That 
country is {till tolerably caltivated, and furniſhes a 
ſure ſupply of corn, in cafe of any fcarcity in Spain, 
er. 

We may obſerve, that the ancient frugality of the 


Greeks, and their equality of property, ſtill ſubſiſted 


during the age of Plutarch; as appears from Luci- 


an *. Nor is there any ground to imagine, that that 


country was poſſeſſed by a few maſters, and a great 
number of flaves. | | 


It is probable, indeed, that the military diſcipline, 


being entirely uſeleſs, was extremely neglected in 
Greece after tlie eſtabliſnment of the Roman empire; 
and if theſe commonwealths, formerly ſo warlike and 
ambitious, maintained each of them a ſmall city- 


guard, to prevent mobbiſh diſorders, it is all they had 


occaſion fut: And thefe, perhaps, did not amount. 
to zooo men, throughout all Greece. I own, that, 
if Plutarch had this fact in his eye, he is here guilty 
of a groſs paralogiſm, and aſſigns cauſes no wiſe pro- 
great a prodi- 


nature 7 ? 7 5 
But whatever force may remain in this paſſage of 


Plutarch, we ſhall endeavour to connterbalance it by 


as remarkable a paſſage in Diodorus Siculus, where 


the * hiſtorian, after mentioning Ninus's army of 
1,700,000 foot and 200, ooo horſe, endeavours to 


ſupport the credibility of this account by ſome poſ- 
terior facts; and adds. that we muſt not form a no- 
tion of the ancient populouſneſs of mankind from 


over 


De mercede condudiiz. + See NOTE [SS]. 
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over the world f. Thus an author, who lived at 
that very period of antiquity which is repreſented as 
moſt populous ||, complains of the deſolation which 
then prevailed, gives the preference to former times, 
and has recourſe to ancient fables as a foundation for 
his opinion. The humour of blaming the preſent, 
and admiring the paſt, is ſtrongly rooted in human 
nature, and has an influence even on perſons endued 
with the profoundeſt judgment and moſt extenſive 
learning. 


t Lib. i. 
He was cotemporary with Cæſar and Auguſtus. 


to r 
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Of the ORIGINAL CONTRACT. 
% 


A S no party, in the preſent age, can well fup- 
port itſelf, without a philoſophical or ſpeculative fyf- 
tem of principles, annexed to its political or practical 
one; we accordingly find, that each of the factions, 
into which this nation is divided, has reared up a 
fabric of the former kind, in order to protect and co- 
ver that ſcheme of actions, which it purſues, The 
people being commonly very rude builders, eſpeci- 
cially in this ſpeculative, way and more eſpecially 
ſtill, when actuated by party-zeal ; it is natural to 
imagine, that their workmanſhip muſt be a little un- 
ſhapely, and diſcover evident marks of that violence 
and hurry, in which it was raiſed. The one party, 
by tracing up government to the Deity, endeavour 
to render it ſo ſacred and ſo inviolate, that it muſt be 
little leſs than ſacrilege, however tyrannical it may 
become, to touch or invade it, in the ſmalleft arti- 
cle. The other party, by founding government al- 
together on the conſent of the People, ſuppoſe that 
there is a kind of original contract, by which they 
have, for certain purpoſes, voluntarily entruſted him. 
Theſe are the ſpeculative principles of the two par- 
ties; and theſe too are the practical conſequences 
deduced from them. nnen , 
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472 S8 
I ſhall venture to affirm, That both theſe yl. 
tems of ſpeculative principles are juſt ; though not in 
the ſenſe, intended by the parties : And, That both the 
ſchemes of practical conſequences are prudent ; thi 
not in the extremes, to which each party in oppofrtion to 
the other, has commonly endeavoured to carry them. 
That the Deity is the ultimate author of all 
government, will never be denied by any, who 
admit a general providence, and allow, that all 
events in the univerſe are conducted by an uni- 
form plan, and directed to wiſe purpoſes. As it 
is impoſſible for the human race to ſubſiſt, at 
leaſt in any comfortable or ſecure ſtate, without 
the protection of government; this inſtitution muſt 
certainly have been intended by that beneficent 
Being, who means the good of all his creatures: 
And as it has univerſally, in fact, taken place, 
' in all countries, and all ages; we may conclude, 
with ſtill greater certainty, that it was intended 
by that omniſcient Being, who can never be de- 
| ceived by any event or operation. But ſince he 
gave riſe to it, not by any particular or miracu- 
lous interpoſition, but by his concealed and uni- ra. 
verſal efficacy; ſa ſovereign cannot, properly ſpeak- at 
ing, be called his vicegerent, in any other ſenſe WW anc 
than every power or — being derived from ed 
him, may be ſaid to act by his commiſhon. ed 
Whatever actually happens is comprehended in reg 
the general plan or intention of providence ; nor not 
has the greateſt and moſt lawful prince any more the 
reaſon, upon that account, to plead a peculiar arts 
ſacredneſs or inviolable authority, that an inferi- © of 
or magiſtrate, or even an vſurper, or even à pro 
robber and a pyrate. The ſame divine ſuper- div 
intendant, who, for, wiſe purpoſes, inveſted a Ti- pre 
tus, or a Trajan with authority did alſo, for pur- mie 
poſes, no doubt equally wiſe, though unknown, be- rity 
{tow power on a Borgia or an Angria. The ſame nat 
s” 4 cauſes, ¶ and 
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cauſes which gave riſe to the ſovereign power 
in every ſtate eſtabliſned likewiſe every petty ju- 
riſdiction in it, and every limited authority. A 
conſtable, therefore, no leſs than à king, acts by 
a divine commiſſion, and poſſeſſes an indefeaſible 
right. | 8 ö 
3 we conſider how nearly equal all men 
are in their bodily force, and even in their men- 
tal powers and faculties, till cultivated by edu- 
cation; we muſt neceſſarily allow, that nothin 
but their own conſent could, at firſt, aſſociate 
them together, and ſubject them to any autho- 
rity. The people, if we trace government to its 
firſt origin in the woods and deſarts, are the 
ſource of all power and juriſdiction, and volunta- 
rily, for the ſake of peace and order, abandon- 
ed their native liberty, and received laws from 
their equal and companion. The conditions, upon 
which they were willing to ſubmit, were either 
expreſſed, or were ſo clear and obvious, that it 
might well be eſteemed ſuperfluous- to expreſs 
- them. If this, then, be meant by the original con- 
- WW rad, it cannot be denied, that all government is, 
at firſt, founded on a contract, and that the moſt 
e ancient rude combinations of mankind were form- 
ned chiefly by that principle. In vain we are aſk- . 
1. ed in what records this charter of our liberties is 
n WU regiſtered. It was not written on parehment, 
Ir nor yet on leaves or barks of trees. It preceded 
re il the uſe of writing and all the other civilized 
ar arts of life. But we trace it plainly in the nature 


- W of man, and in the equality, or ſomething ap- 
a proaching equality, which we find in all the in- 
r- dividuals of that ſpecies. The force, which now 
Li- prevails, and which is founded on fleets 'and ar- 


r- mies, is plainly political, and derived from autho- 
de- rity, the effect of eſtabliſhed government. A man's 
me natural force conſiſts only in the vigour of his limbs, 
es, and the firmneſs of his courage; which could ne- 
| | \ ver 
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ver ſubje& multitudes to the command of one. 
Nothing but their own conſent, and their ſenſe of 
the advantages reſulting from peace and order, could 
have had that influence, 3 T2 
Yet even this conſent was long very imperfect, 
and could not be the baſis of a regular admini- 
ſtration. The chieftain, who had . probably ac- 
quired his influence during the continuance of war, 
ruled more by perſuaſion than command; and till 
he could employ force to reduce the refractory 
and diſobedient, the ſociety could ſcarcely be ſaid 
to have attained a ſtate of civil government. No 
compact or agreement, it is evident, was expreſsly 
formed for general ſubmiſſion; an idea far beyond 
the comprehenſion of ſavages: Each exertion of 
authority in the chieftain muſt have been particu- 
lar, and called forth by the preſent exigencies of 
the caſe: The ſenſible utility, reſulting from bis 
interpoſition, made theſe exertions become daily 
more frequent; and their frequeney gradually pro- 
duced an habitual, and, if you pleaſe to call it fo, 
a voluntary, and therefore precarious, acquieſcence 
in the people. 3 . 
But philoſophers, who have embraced a party 
| (if that be not a contradiction in terms) are not 
| contented with theſe conceſhons. They aſſert, not 
| only that government in its earlieſt infancy aroſe 
from conſent or rather the voluntary acquieſcence 
| of the people; but alſo, that, even at preſent, 
| when it has attained its full maturity, it refts on 
| 
| 


no other foundation. They affirm, that all men 
are ſtill born equal, and owe allegiance to no 
prince or government, unleſs bound by the ob- 
ligation and ſanction of a promiſe. And as no 
man, without ſome equivalent, would forego the 
advantages of his native liberty, and ſubjeck him- 
ſelf to the will of another; this promiſe is al- 
ways underſtood to be conditional, and impoſes 

139 11 1 on 


gether on voluntary conſent or a mutual promiſe, 
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on him no obligation, unleſs he meet with juſtice. 
and protection from his ſovereign, Theſe advan- 


tages the ſovereign promiſes him in return; and 
if he fail in the execution, he has broken, on his 
part, the articles of engagement, and has there- 
by freed his ſubject from all obligations to e- 
lance. 
wy foundation of authority in every government; 
and nh the right of reſiſtance, poſſeſſed by every 
ſubject. 8 | 
ut would theſe reaſoners look abroad into the 
world, they would meet with nothing that, in the 
leaſt, correſponds to their ideas, or can warrant ſo 
refined and philoſophical a ſyſtem. On the contra- 
ry, we find, eyery where, princes, who claim their 
ſubjects as their property, and aſſert their inde- 
pendent right of ſovereignty from conqueſt or 
ſucceſhon. - 
jects who acknowledge this right in their prince, 


and ſuppoſe themſelves born under obligations of 


obedience to a certain ſovereign, as much as un- 


der the ties of reverence and duty to certain pa- 


rents. Theſe connections are always conceived to 
be equally independent of our conſent, in Perſia 
and China; in France and Spain; and gyen in Hol- 


land and England, wherever the doctrines above- 


mentioned have not been carefully inculcated. O- 
bedience or ſubjection becomes ſo familiar, that moſt 


men never make any enquiry about the principle of 


gravity, reſiſtance, or the moſt univerſal laws of na- 


ture. Or if curioſity ever move them; as ſoon as 


they learn, that they themſelves and their ance-f 
tors have, for ſeveral ages, or from time imme- 
morial, been ſubject to ſuch a form of govern- 
ment or ſuch a family; they immediately acqui- 
eſce, and acknowledge their obligation to allegi- 
ance, Were you to preach, in moſt parts of the 
world, that political connections are founded alto- 


the 


Such, according to theſe philoſophers, is 


We find alſo, every where, ſub- 
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the magiſtrates would ſoon impriſon you, as ſediti. 
ous, for looſening the ties of obedience ; if your 
friends did not before ſhut you up as delirious for 
advancing fuch abſurdities. It is ſtrange, that an 
act of the mind, which every individual is ſuppoſed 
to have formed, and after he came to the uſe of 


reaſon too, otherwiſe it could have no authority; 


that this act, I ſay, ſhould be ſo much unknown 
to all of them, that, over the face of the whole 
earth, there ſcarcely remain any traces or memo- 
ry of it. FE. I, 

But the contraſt, on which government is 


founded, is ſaid to be the original contract; and 


conſequently may be ſuppoſed too old to fall un- 
der the knowledge of the preſent generation. If 
the agreement, by which ſavage men firſt aſſoci- 
ated and conjoined their force, be here meant, 
this is acknowledged to be real; but being ſo 
ancient, and being obliterated by a thouſand chan- 
ges of government and princes, it cannot now be 
uppoſed to retain any authority, If we would ſay 
any thing to the purpoſe, we muſt aſſert, that e- 
very particular government, which is lawful, and 
which impoſes any duty of allegiance on the ſub- 


je&, was, at firſt, founded on conſent and a vo- 
luntary compact. But beſides that this ſuppoſes the - 


conſent of the fathers to bind the children even to 
the moſt remote generations, (which republican wri- 


ters will never allow) beſides this, I ſay, it is not 
juſtified by hiſtory or experience, in any age or coun- 


try of the world. ARS 
Almoſt all the governments, which exiſt at pre- 
ſent, or of which there remains any record in ſtory, 
have been founded originally, either on uſurpati- 
on or conqueſt, or both, without any pretence of 


a fair conſent, or voluntary ſubjection of the 


people. When an artful and bold man is placed 
at the head of an army or faction, it js often ul 
g ; L # or 
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for him, by employing, fometimes violence, ſome- 
times falſe pretences, to eſtabliſh his dominion 
over a people a hundred times more numerous 
than his partizans. He allows no ſuch open com- 
munication, that his enemies can know, with cer- 
tainty, their number or force. He gives them no 
leiſure to aſſemble together in a body to oppoſe 
him. Even all thoſe, who are the inſtruments of 
his uſurpation, may wiſh his fall; but their igno- 
rance of each other's intention keeps them in awe, 
and is the ſole cauſe of his ſecurity. By fuch arts 
as theſe, many governments have been eſtabliſhed; 
and this is all the original contract, which they have 
to boalt of. „ | 4.3%) 

The face of the earth is continually changing, 
by the encreale of ſmall kingdoms into great em- 
pires, by the diſſolution of great empires into 
imaller kingdoms, by the planting of .colonies, by 
the migration of tribes. Is there any thing diſcover- 
able in all theſe events, but force and violence ? 
Where is the mutual agreement or voluntary affoci- 
ation ſo much talked of? _ 

Even the ſmootheſt way, by which a nation may 
receive a foreign maſter, by marriage or a will, 
is not extremely honourable for the people; but 
ſuppoſes them to be diſpoſed of, like a dowry or a 
legacy, according to the pleaſure or intereſt of 
their rulers. -- 04 HE 

But where no force interpoſes, and election takes 
place; what is this election ſo highly vaunted ? 
It is either the combination of a few great men, 
who decide for the whole, and will allow of no 
oppolition ; Or it is the fury of a multitude, that 
tollow a ſeditious ringleader, who is not known, 
perhaps, to a dozen among them, and who owes 
his advancement merely to his own impudence, or 
to the momentary caprice of his fellows. | | 


Are theſe diſorderly elections, which are rare 
too, of ſuch mighty authority, as to be the only 
1 foundation of all government and allegi- 
ance? 5 | [ST At | 
In reality, there is not a more terrible event, 
than a total diſſolution of government, which pives 
liberty to the multitude, and makes the determi- 
nation or choice of a new eſtabliſhment depend 
a number, which nearly approaches to that 
of the body of the people : For it never comes 
entirely to the whole body of them. Every wiſc 
man, then, wiſhes to ſee, at the head of a power- 
ful and obedient army, a general, who may fpee- 
dily ſeize the prize, and give to the people a mal. 
ter, which they are ſo unfit to chuſe for themſelves. 
So little correſpondent is fact and reality to thoſe phi- 
loſophieal notions. 5 „ 
Let not the eſtabliſhment at the Revolution de- 
ceive us, or make us ſo much in love with a phi- 
loſophical origin to government, as to imagine all 
others. monſtrous and irregular. Even that event 
was far from correſponding to theſe refined ideas. 
It was only the ſucceſſion, and that only in the re- 
gal part of the government, which was then chang- 
ed: And it was only the majority of ſeven hun- 
dred, who determined that change for near ren mil- 
lions. I doubt not, indeed, but the bulk of thoſe 
ten millions acquieſced wiilingly in the determina- 
tion: But was the matter left, in the leaſt, to their 
choice? Was it not juſtly ſuppoſed to be, from 
that moment, decided, and every man puniſhed, who 
refuſed to ſubmit to the new ſovereign ? How other- 
wiſe could the matter have ever been brought to any 
iſſue or concluſion ? | DT 
The republic of Athens was, I believe, the 
moſt extenſive democracy, that we read of in hil- 


tory : Yet if we make the requiſite allowantes fot 


the women, the ſlaves, and the ſtrangers, we _ 


cumſtances? 
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find, that that eſtabliſhment was not, at firſt, made, 
nor uy law ever voted, by a tenth part of thoſe who 
were bound to pay obedience to it: Not to men- 
tion the iſlands and foreign dominions, which the 
Athenians claimed as theirs by right of conqueſt. 
And it is well known, that. popular aſſemblies in 
that city were always full of licence and diſor- 
der, notwithſtanding the inſtitutions. and laws by 
which they were checked: How much more diſ- 
orderly muſt they prove, where they form not 
the eſtabliſhed conſtitution, but meet tumultu= 
ouſly on the diſſolution of the ancient govern- 
ment, in order to give riſe to a new one.? How chi- 
merical muſt it be to talk of a choice in ſuch cir- 

The Achzans enjoyed the freeſt and molt. per- 
fe& democracy of all antiquity ; yet they employed 
force to oblige ſome cities to enter into their league, 
as we learn from Polybius. | 
Harry the IVth and Harry the VIIth of England, 
has really no title to the throne but a parliamenta- 
ry election; yet they never would acknowledge it, 
leſt they ſhould SY weaken their authority. 
Strange, if the only real foundation of all authori- 
ty be conſent and promiſe! _ 

It is in vain to ſay, that all governments are or 
ſhould be, at firſt, founded on popular conſent, as 
much as the neceſſity of human. affairs will ad- 
mit. This favours entirely my pretenſion. I 
maintain, that human affairs will never admit of 
this conſent; ſeldom of the appearance of it. But 
that conqueſt or uſurpation, that is, in plain terms, 
force, by diſſolving the ancient governments, is the 
origin of almoſt all the new ones, which were ever 
eſtabliſhed in the world. And that in the few cafes, 


where conſent may ſeem to have taken place, it 


Was 
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was commonly ſo irregular, ſo confined, ot ſo much 
intermixed either with fraud or violence, that it can- 
not have any great authori xy. 
My intention here is not to exclude the conſert 
of the people from being one juſt foundation of go. 
vernment where it has place. It is ſurely the beſt 
and moſt ſacred of any. I only pretend, that it 
has very ſeldom had place in any degree, and 
never almoſt in its full extent. And that there. 
fore ſome other foundation of government muſt alſo 
be admitted. 4 | 8 
Were all men poſſeſſed of ſo inflexible a regard 
to juſtice, that, of themſelves, they would' totally 
abſtain from the properties of others; they had 
for eyer remained in a ſtate of abſolute liberty, 
without ſubjection to any magiſtrate or political 
fociety : But this is a ſtate of perfection, of 
which human nature is juſtly deemed incapable. 


Again; were all men poſſeſſed of ſo perfect an 
underſtanding, as always to know their own in- 


tereſts, no form of government had ever been 


ſubmitted to, but what. was eſtabliſhed on con- 


ſent, and was fully canvaſſed by every member 
of the ſociety : | But this ſtate of perfection is 
likewiſe much ſuperior to human nature. Rea- 
ſon, hiſtory, and experience ſhew us, that all 
political ſocieties have had an origin much leſs 
accurate and regular; and were one to chooſe 


'2 period of time, when the people's conſent was 


the leaſt regarded in public tranſactions, it would 
be preciſely on the eſtabliſhment of 'a new go- 
vernment. In a ſettled conſtitution, their incli- 
nations are often conſulted; but during the fury 
of revolutions, conqueſts, and public convulſions, 
military force or political craft uſually decides the 
contro very. pn OT £00 | 


* 


When a new government is eſtabliſhed, by what- 
ever means, the people are commonly diflatisfied 


with 


3 
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with it, and pay obedience more from fear and 


neceſſity, than from any idea of allegiance or of 
moral obligation. The prince is watchful and 
jealous, and muſt carefully guard againſt every be- 
ginning or appearance of inſurrection. Time, b 

degrees, removes all theſe difficulties, and — 
toms the nation to regard, as their lawful or na- 
tive princes, that family, which, at firſt, they con- 
ſidered as uſurpers or foreign conquerors. In or- 
der to found this opinion, they have no recourſe 
to any notion of voluntary conſent or promiſe, 
which, they know, never was, in this caſe, either 
expected or demanded, The original eſtabliſn- 
ment was formed by violence, and ſubmitted to 
from neceſſity. The ſubſequent adminiſtration is 


alſo ſupported by power, and acquieſced in by the 


people, not as a matter of choice, but of obligati- 
on. They imagine not, that their conſent gives 
their prince a title: But they willingly conſent, be- 
cauſe they think, that from long poſſeſſion, he has 
acquired a title, independent of their choice or in- 
elination. | 
Should it be faid, that, by living under the do- 
minion of a prince, which one might leave, every 
individual has given a facit conſent to his autho- 
rity, and promiſed him obedience ; it may be an- 
ſwered, that ſuch an implied conſent can only 
have place, where a man imagines, that the mat- 
ter depends on his choice. But where he thinks 
(as all mankind do who are born under eſtabliſh- 
ed governments) that by his birth he owes allegi- 
ance to a certain prince or certain form of govern- 
ment; it would be abſurd to infer a conſent or 
choice, which he expreſsly, in this caſe, renounces 
and diſclaims. 
Can we ſeriouſly ſay, that a poor peaſant or ar- 
tizan has a free choice to leave his country, when 
be knows no foreign language or manners, and 
— lives 
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lives from day to day, by the fmall wages which 
he acquires? We may as well aſſert, that a man, 
dy remaining in a veſſel freely conſents to the do- 
minion of the maſter; though he was carried on 
board while - aſleep, and mult leap into the ocean, 
and periſh, the moment he leaves her. 

What if the prince forbid his ſubjects to quit 
his dominions ; as in Tiberius's time, it was re- 
garded as a crime in a Roman knight that he 
had attempted to fly to the Parthians, in order 
to eſcape the tyranny of that emperor? Or as 
the ancient Muſcovites prohibited all travelling 
under pain 'of death? And did a prince ob- 


: 
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ſetve, that many of his ſubjects were ſcized with 


the frenzy of migrating to foreign countries, 
he would doubtleſs, with great reaſon and juſ- 
- tice, reſtrain them in order to prevent the de- 
population of his own kingdom. Would he 
forfeit the allegiance of all his fubje&s, by fo 
wiſe and reaſonable a law? Yet the freedom of 


their choice is ſurely, in that caſe, raviſhed from 


them. | . 

A company of men, who ſhould leave their 
native country, in order to people ſome uninhabited 
region, might dream of recovering their native free- 
dom; but they would ſoon find, that their prince 
ſtin laid claim to them, and called them his ſub- 
jects, even in their new ſettlement. And in this he 
- would but act conformably to the common ideas of 

kind 


* 


The trueſt tacit conſent of this kind, that is 
ever obſerved, is when a foreigner ſettles in any 
country, and is beforchand acquainted with the 
prince, and government, and laws, to which be 
muſt ſubmit: Yet is his allegiance, though more 
voluntary, much leſs expected or depended = 


+ Tacit. Ann. vi. cap. 14. 
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him. And if he puniſh not the revegade, when 


ed among their anceſtors. But as human ſociety 


out of the world, another coming into it, it is ne- 


on to the ſide of reaſon, . and juſtice: but 


be expected from them: and if hiſtory affords 
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than that of a natural born ſubject. On the 
contrary, his native prince ſtill aſſerts a claim to 


he ſeizes him in war with his new prince's com- 
miſſion ; this clemency is not founded on the mu- 
nicipal law, which in all countries condemns the 
priſoner 3 but on the conſent of princes who have 
agreed to this indulgence, in order to prevent re- 
prifals. | | 

Did one generation of men go off the ſtage 
at once, another ſucceed, as is the caſe with 
ſilk-worms and butterflies, the new race, if they 
had ſenſe enough to chooſe their govern- 
ment, which ſurely is never the caſe with men, 
might voluntarily, and by general conſent, eſta- 
bliſſ their own form of civil polity, without any 
regard to the laws or precedents, which prevail- 


is in perpetual flux, one man every hour going 


ceſſary, in order to preſerve ſtability in govern- 
ment, that the new brood ſhould conform them 
ſelves to the eſtabliſhed conſtitution, and nearly 
follow the path which their fathers, treading in 
the footſteps of theirs, had marked out to them. 
Some innovations muſt neceſſarily have place in 
every human inſtitution, and it is happy where the 
enlightened genius of the age give theſe a directi- 


violent innovations no individual is entitled to 
make : they are even dangerous to be attempted 
by the legiſlature : more ill than good is ever to 


examples to the contrary, they are not to be 
drawn into precedent, and are only to be re- 
arded as proofs, that the ſcience of politics af- 
ords few rules, which will not admit of ſome 
exception, and which may not ſometimes be con- 

„ trouled 
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trouled by fortune and accident. The violent 
innovations in the reign of Henry VIII. pro- 


ceeded from an imperious monarch, ſeconded 
the appearance of legiſlative authority: : Thoſe in 


the reign of Charles I. were derived from faction 


and fanaticiſm; and both of them have proved 
happy in the iſſue: But even the former were long 
the ſource of many diſorders, and ſtill more dan- 
gers; and if the meaſures of allegiance were to be 
taken from the latter, a total anarchy muſt have 


place in human ſociety, and a final period at once 


be put to every government. 


Suppoſe, that an uſurper; after having baniſh- 


ed his lawful prince and royal family, ſhould eſta- 
bliſh his dominion for ten or a dozen years in 
any country, and ſhould preſerve ſo exact a diſ- 
_ cipline in his troops, and ſo regular a diſpoſiti- 
on in his garriſons, that no inſurrection had ever 
been raiſed, or even murmur heard, againſt his 
adminiſtration : Can it be aſſerted, that the peo- 
ple, who in their hearts abhor his treaſon, have 
tacitly conſented to his authority, and promiſed 
him allegiance, merely becauſe, from neceſſity, 
they live under his dominion? Suppoſe again 
their native prince reſtored, by means of an ar- 
my, which he levies in foreign countries: They 


receive him with joy and exultation, and ſhew 
plainly with what reluctance they had ſubmit- 


ted to any other yoke. I may now aſk, upon 
what foundation the prince's title ſtands? Not on 
popular conſent ſurely: For though the people 
willingty acquieſce in his authority, they never 
imagine, that their conſent made him ſovereign. 
They conſent: becauſe they apprehend him to be 
already, by birth, their lawful ſovereign. And as 
to that tacit conſent, which may now be inferred 
from their living under his dominion, this is no 
more than what they formerly gave to the tyrant 
and uſurper. 

| When 
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When we aſſert, that all lawful government 
ariſes from the conſent of the people, we certain- 
ly do them a great deal more honour than they 
deſerve, or even expect and deſire from us. Af 
ter the Roman dominions became too unwieldy 
for the republic to govern them, the people, over 
the whole known world, were extremely grateful 
to Auguſtus for that authority, which, by vio- 
lence, he had eſtabliſhed over them; and they 
ſhewed an equal diſpoſition to ſubmit to the ſuc- 
ceſſor, whom he left them, by his laſt will and 
teſtament. It was afterwards their misfortune, that 
there never was, in one family, any long regular 
ſucceſſion; but that their line of princes was con- 
tinually broken, either by private aſſaſſinations or 
public rebellions. The pretorian bands, on the 
failure of every family, ſet up one emperor; the 
legions in the Kaſt a ſecond; thoſe in Germa- 
ny, perhaps, a third: And the ſword alone could 
decide the controverſy. The condition of the peo- 
ple, in that mighty monarchy, was to be lament- 
ed, not becauſe the choice of the emperor was 
never left to them; for that was impracticable: 
But becauſe they never fell under any ſucceſh- 
on of maſters, who might regularly follow each 
other. As to the violence and wars and blood- 
ſhed, occaſioned by every new ſettlement ; theſe 
were not blameable, becauſe they were inevi- 
table. 3 | 
The houſe of Lancaſter ruled in this iſland 
about ſixty years; yet the partizans of the white 
roſe ſeemed daily to multiply in England. The 
preſent eſtabliſhment has taken place during a 
{till longer period. Have all views of right in 
another family been utterly extinguiſhed ; even 
though ſcarce any man now alive had arrived at 
years of diſcretion, when it was expelled, or 
could have conſented to its dominion, or have 
promiſed it allegiance ? A ſufficient indication ſure- 
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ly of the 18 ſentiment of mankind on this 
head. For we blame not the partizans of the 
abdicated family, merely on account of the long 
time, during which they have preſerved ' their 
imaginary loyalty. We blame them for adher- 

ing to a family, which, we affirm, has been: juſt. 
ly expelled,” and which, from the moment the new 
ſettlement took Place; had forteited all title to. au- 
thority. 

But would we have a more regular, at leaſt a 
more philoſophical, refutation of this principle of 
an original contract or popular conſent ; ps, 
the following obſervations may ſuffice. _ 

All moral duties may be divided into two kinds. 
The firſt are thoſe, to which men are impelled by 
a natural inſtinct or immediate propenſity, which 


operates on them, independent "If all ideas of 
obligation, and of all views, either to public or 


private utility. Of this nature are, love of chil- 
dren, gratitude to benefactors, pity to the unfor- 
tunate. When we reflect on the advantage, which 
reſults to ſociety from ſuch humane inſtincts, we 
pay them the juſt tribute of moral approbation 
and eſteem: But the perſon, actuated by them, 
feels their power and influence, antecedent to any 
ſuch reflection. 

The ſecond kind of moral -duties are lach a8 
are not ſupported by any original inſtinct of na- 


ture, but are performed entirely from a ſenſe of 


obligation, when we conſider. the neceſſities of hu- 


man ſociety, and the impoſſibility of ſupporting it, 


if theſe duties were neglected. It is thus juſtice 
or a regard to the property of others, fidelity or the 
obſervance of promiſes, become obligatory, and 
acquire an authority over mankind. For as it 
is evident, that every man loves himſelf better 
than any other perſon, he is naturally impelled 
to extend his acquiſitions as much as n 
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and) nothing can reſtrain him in this propenſi- 
y, but reflection and experience, by which he 


earns the pernicious effects of that licence, and the 
total diſſolution of ſociety which muſt enſue from it. 
His original inclination, therefore, or inſtinct, is 
here checked and reſtrained by a ſubſequent judg- 
ment or obſervation. | * 
The caſe is preciſely the ſame, with the poli- 
tical or civil duty of allegiance, as with the na- 


tural 


duties of juſtice and fidelity. Our primary 


inſtincts lead us, ether to indulge ourſelves in 


unlimited freedom, or to ſeek dominion over o- 


thers: And it is reflection only, which engages 
us to ſacrifice ſuch ſtrong paſſions to the inte- 


reſts of peace and public order. A ſmall degree 


of experience and obſervation ſuffices to teach ns, 
that ſociety cannot poſſibly be maintained without 
the. authority of magiſtrates, and that this autho- 


_ rity muſt ſoon fall into contempt, where exact o- 
bedience is not paid to it. 


The obſervation of 


theſe general and obvious intereſts is the ſource of 


all allegiance, and of that moral obligation, which 


we attribute to it. - Fu 

What neceſſity, therefore, is there to found 
the duty of allegiance or obedience- to magi- 
ſtrates on that of #delity or a regard to pro- 
miſes, and to ſuppoſe, that it is the conſent of 
each individual, which ſubjects him to govern- 


ment; when it appears, that both allegiance and 
fidelity 


ſtand preciſely on the ſame foundation, 


and are both ſubmitted to by mankind, on ac- 
count of the apparent intereſts and neceſſities of 
human ſociety? We are bound to obey our ſo- 
vereign, it is ſaid; becauſe we have given a ta- 
cit promiſe to that purpoſe. But why are we 
bound to obſerve our promiſe ? It muſt here be 
aſſerted, that the commerce and intercourſe of 


mankind, which are of ſuch mighty advantage, 
can 
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can have no ſecurity where men may pay no 
regard to their engagements. In like manner, 
may it be ſaid, that men could not live at all in 
ſociety, at leaſt in a civilized ſociety, without 


laws and magiſtrates and judges, to prevent the 


encroachments of the ſtrong upon the weak, of 
the violent upon the juſt and equitable. The ob. 
ligation to allegiance. being of little force and au- 
thority with the obligation to fidelity, we gain no- 
thing by reſolving the one into the other. The 
general intereſts or neceſſities of ſociety are ſuffici- 
ent to eſtabliſh both. | 

If the reaſon be aſked of that obedience, which 
we are bound to pay to government, I readily 
anſwer, becauſe ſociety could not otherwiſe ſubſiſt : 
And this anſwer is clear and intelligible to all 
mankind. Your anſwer is, becauſe we ſhould keep 
our word. But beſides, that no body, till train- 
ed in a philoſophical ſyſtem, can either compre- 


hend or reliſh this anſwer : Beſides this, I ſay, 


you find yourſelf embarraſſed, when it is aſked, 
: why we are bound to keep our word? Nor can you 


give any anſwer, but what would, immediately, 


without any circuit, have accounted for our obli- 
gation to allegiance. . 

But to whom is allegiance due? And who is our 
lawful ſovereign? This queſtion is often the moſt 
difficult of any, and liable to infinite diſcuſſions. 
When people are ſo happy, that they can anſwer, 
Our preſent ſovereign, who inherits, in a direct 
line, from ancęſtors, that have governed us for many 
ages ; this anfwer admits of no reply; even though 
hiſtorians, in tracing up to the remotelt antiqui- 
ty, the origin of that royal family, may find, as 


commonly happens, that its firſt authority was deriv- 


ed from uſurpation and violence. It is confeſſed, that 
private juſtice, or the abſtinence from the properties 
of others, is a moſt cardinal virtue: Yet _— 
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vate nor public life, will allow of ſuch an acu- 
rate enquiry: And there is no virtue or moral 
duty, but what may, with facility, be refined a- 


ſcrutinizing it, by every captious rule of logic, 
in every light or poſition, in which it may be 


Third and Philip de Valois was of this nature, 
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tells us that there is no durable objects, ſuch as 
lands or houſes, when carefully examined in paſ- 
ſing from hand to hand, but muſt, in ſome pe- 
riod, have been founded on fraud and injuſtice. 
The neceſſities of human ſociety, neither in pri- 


way, if we indulge a falſe philoſophy, in ſifting and 


aced. Lag | | 

The queſtions with regard to private property 
have filled infinite volumes of law and philoſo- 
phy, if in both we add the commentators: to the 
original text; and in the end, we may ſafely pro- 
nounce, that many of the rules, there eſtabliſh- 
ed, are uncertain, ambiguous, and arbitrary. 'The 
like opinion may be formed with regard to the 
ſucceſſion and rights of princes and forms of 'go- 
vernment. Several caſes, no doubt, occur, eſpe- 
cially in the infancy of any conſtitution, which 
admit of no determination from the laws” of jul- 
tice and equity: And our hiſtorian Rapin pre- 
tends, that the controverſy between Edward the 


and could be decided only by an appeal to hea- 
ven, that is by war and violence. 

Who ſhall tell me, whether Germanicus or 
Druſus ought to have ſucceeded to Tiberius, had 
he died, while they were both alive, without 
naming any of them for his ſucceſſor? Ought 
the right of adoption to be received as equiva- 
lent to that of blood, in a nation, where it had 
the ſame effect in private families, and already, 
in two inſtances, taken place in the public ? 
Ought Germanicus to be eſteemed the elder ſon 


becauſe he was born before Druſus; or the youn- 
ger, 
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ger, becauſe he was adopted after the birth of his 
brother? Ought the right of the elder to be re. 


garded in a nation, where he had no .advantage 
in the ſucceſhon of private families? Ought the 
Roman empire at that time to be deemed here. 
ditary, becauſe of two examples; or.. ought it, even 
ſo early, to be regarded as belonging to the 
ſtronger or to the preſent poſſeſſor, as being found - 
ed on ſo recent an uſurpatio nn 
Commodus mounted the throne after a pretty 
long ſucceſſion of excellent emperors, who had 
acquired their title, not by birth, or public elec- 
tion, but by the fictitious rite of adoption. That 
bloody debauchee being murdered by a conſpi- 
racy ſuddenly formed between his wench and her 
ant, who happened at that time to be Prætorian 
Præfect; theſe immediately dehberated about chool- 
ing a maſter to human kind, to ſpeak in the 
ſtyle of thoſe ages; and they caſt their eyes on 
Pertinax. Before the tyrant's death was known, 
the Prefet went ſecretly to that ſenator, who, 
on the appearance of the ſoldiers, imagined that 
his execution had been ordered by Commodus. 
He was immediately ſaluted emperor by the of- 
ficer and his attendants ; chearfully proclaimed by 
the populace; unwillingly ſubmitted to by the 
guards ; formally recogmzed by the ſenate ; and 
paſſively received by the provinces and armies of 
The diſcontent of the Pretorian. bands broke 
out in a ſudden ſedition, which occaſioned the 
murder of that excellent prince : And the world 
being now without a maſter and- without govern- 
ment, the guards thought proper to ſet the em- 
pire formally to fale. Julian, the purchaſer, was 
| proclaimed by the ſoldiers, recognized by the 
ſenate, and ſubmitted to by the people; and mull 
alſo have been ſubmitted to by the a 
| a 
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poſition and reſiſtance. Peſcennĩius N iger in Syria 


elected himſelf emperor, gained the tumultuary 


conſent of his army, and was attended with the 


ſecret good-will of the ſenate and people of Rome. 


Albinus in Britain found an equal right to ſet 
up his claim; but Severus, who governed Pan- 
nonia, prevailed in the end above both of them. 
That able politician and warrior finding his own 
birth and dignity too much inferior to the im- 
perial crown, profeſſed, at firſt, an intention only 
of revenging the death of Pertinax. He march- 
ed as general into Italy; defeated Julian; and 


without our being able to fix any preciſe com- 


mencement even of the ſoldiets' conſent, he was 
from neceſſity acknowledged emperor by the ſe- 
nate and people; and fully eſtabliſhed his violent 
authority by ſubduing Niger and Albinus 4, 

Inter bac Gordianus Cœſar (ſays Capitolinus, 
ſpeaking of another period) ſablatus a militibus. 


Imperator e, appellatus, ou non erat alius in 


preſenti. It is to be remarked, that Gordian was 
a boy of fourteen years of age. 0 | 


Frequent inſtances of a like nature occur in 


the hiſtory of the emperors; in that of Alexan- 
der's ſueceſſors; and of many other countries: 
Nor can any thing be more unhappy than a deſ- 
potic government of this kind; where the ſuc- 


ceſſion is disjointed and irregular, and muſt be 


determined, on every vacancy, by force or elec- 


tion. In a free government, the matter is often 
unavoidable,” and is alſo much leſs dangerous. 


The intereſts of liberty may there frequently lead 
the people in their own defence, to alter the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown. And the conſtitution, be- 
ing compounded of parts, may ſtill maintain a ſuf- 

| | cient 
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had not the envy of the legions ' begotten op- 
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ficient ſtability, by reſting on the ariſtocratical or de- 
mocratical members, though the monarchical be al. 
tered, from time to time, in order to accommodate 
it 'to the former. rs ee 

In an abſolute government, when there is no le. 
gal prince, who has a title to the throne, it may ſafe. 
ly be determined to belong to the firſt occupant. 
Inſtances of this kind are but too frequent, eſpecially 


o 


5 * 


in the eaſtern monarchies. When any race of prin- 
ces expires, the will or deſtination of the laſt ſove- 
Teign will be regarded as a title. Thus the edict of 


Lewis the XIVth, who called the baſtard princes to 


the ſucceſſion in caſe of the failure of all the legitimate 
princes, would, in ſuch an event, have ſome autho- 
rity *. Thus the will of Charles the Second diſpoſed 


of the whole Spaniſh monarchy. The ceſſion of the 


ancient proprietor, eſpecially when joined to con- 
queſt, is likewiſe deemed a good title. The general 
obligation, which binds us to government, is the 
intereſt and neceſſities of ſociety ; and this obligati- 
on is very ſtrong. The determination of it to this 
or that particular prince or form of government 1s 
frequently more uncertain and dubious. ' Preſent 
poſſeſſion has conſiderable authority in theſe caſes, 
and greater than in private property; becauſe of the 
diforders which attend all revolutions and changes of 
government. | 


We ſhall only obſerve, before we conclude, that, | 


though an appeal to general opinion may juſtly, in 
the ſpeculative ſciences of metaphyſics, natural phi- 
loſophy, or aſtronomy, be deemed unfair and incon- 
clufive, yet in all queſtions with regard to morals, as 
well as criticiſm, there is really no other ſtandard, by 
which any controverſy can ever be decided. And 
nothing is a clearer proof, that a theory of this kind 
1s erroneous, than to find, that it leads to paradoxes, 
B91 repugnant 


* See NOTE [TT]. 
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repugnant to the common ſentiments of mankind, 
and to the practice and opinion of all nations 
and all ages. The doctrine, which founds all 
lawful government on an original contract, or con- 
ſent of the people, is plainly of this kind; nor 
has the moſt noted of its partizans, in proſecution of 
it, ſcrupled to affirm, that abſolute monarchy is incon- 
fiftent with civil ſociety, and ſo can be no form of civil 
government at all * ; and that the ſupreme power in a 
fate cannot take from any man, by taxes and impgſitions, 
any part of his property, without his own conſent or 
that of his repreſentativcs f. What authority any 
moral reaſoning can have, which leads into opinions 
ſo wide of the general practice of mankind, in every 
place but this ſingle kingdom, it is eaſy to determine. 

The only paſſage I meet with in antiquity, where 
the obligation of obedience to government is aſerib- 
ed to a promiſe, is in Plato's Crito: where Socrates 
refuſes to eſcape from priſon, becauſe he had tacitly 
promiſed to obey the laws. Thus he builds a for 
conſequence of paſſive obedience, on a hig founda- 
tion of the original contract. 

New diſcoveries are not to be expected in theſe 
matters. If ſcarce any man, till very lately, ever 
imagined that government was founded on compact, 
it is certain, that it cannot, in general, have any ſuch 
foundation. ; 

The crime of rebellion among the ancients was 


commonly expreſſed by the terms riwripitur, novas 
res moliri. 7 
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* See Locke on Government, chap. vii. $ 9 
t Id. chap. xi. 5 138, 139, 140. : | 
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Of PAssIVE OBEDIENCE. 


| N the former eſſay, we endeavoured to refute the 
ſpeculative ſyſtems of politics advanced in this nation; 
as well as the religious ſyſtem of the one party, as the 
philoſophical of the other. We come now to exa- 
mine the practical conſequences, deduced by each 


party, with regard to the meaſures of ſubmiſſion due 


to ſovereigus. 


As the obligation to juſtice is founded entirely on 


the intereſts of ſociety, which require mutual abſti- 


nence from property, in order to preſerve peace 
among mankind it is evident, that, when the exe- 


cution of juſtice would be attended with very perni- 


cious conſequences, that virtue muſt be ſuſpended, 
and give place to public utility, in ſuch extraordina- 
ry and ſuch preſſing emergencies. The maxim, 
fat Fuftitia & ruat Cœlum, let juſtice be performed, 
| though the univerſe be deſtroyed, is apparently falſe, 
and by facrificing the end to the means, ſhews a pre- 
poſterous idea of the ſubordination of duties. What 
governor of a town makes any ſcruple of burning 


the ſuburbs, when they facilitate the approaches of 


the enemy ? Or what general abſtains from plun- 
dering a neutral country, when the neceſſities of war 
RG ; : require 
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require it, and he cannot otherwiſe ſubſiſt his army? 


The caſe is the ſame with the duty of allegiance ; 
and common ſenſe teaches us, that, as government 
binds us to obedience only on account of its tenden. 
cy to publie utility, that duty muſt always, in extra- 


. ordinary caſes, when public ruin would evidently 


attend. obedience, yield to the primary and original 
obligation. Salus populi ſuprema Lex, the ſafety of 
the people is the ſupreme law. This maxim is agree. 
able to the ſentiments of mankind in all ages : Nor 
is any one, when he reads of the inſurrections againſt 
Nero or Philip the Second, ſo infatuated with party 
ſyſtems, as not to wiſh ſucceſs to the enterprize, and 
praiſe the undertakers. Even our high monarchical 
party, in ſpite of their ſublime theory, are forced, in 


ſuch caſes, to judge, and feel, and approve, in con- 


formity to the reſt of mankind. _ 
- Reſiſtance, therefore, being admitted in extraordi- 


' nary emergencies, the queſtion can only be amon 


good reaſoners, with regard to the degree of neceſ- 
ſity, which can juſtify reſiſtance, and render it law- 


ful or commendable. And here I muſt confeſs, that 


I; thall always incline to their ſide, who draw the 
bond of allegiance very cloſe, and conſider an in- 
fringement of it, as the laſt refuge in deſperate caſes, 
when the public is in the higheſt danger, from vio- 
lence and tyranny. For beſides the miſchiefs of a 
civil war, which commonly attends inſurrection; it 
is certain, that, where a diſpoſition to rebellion ap- 
pears among any people, it is one chief cauſe of ty- 
ranny in the rulers, and forces them into many violent 
meaſures which they never would have embraced, 
had every one been inclined to ſubmiſſion and obe- 
dience. Thus the tyrannicide or aſſaſſination, ap- 
proved of by ancient maxims, inſtead of keeping ty- 
rants and uſurpers in awe, made them ten times 
more fierce and unrelenting ; and is now juſtly, upon 
that account, aboliſhed by the laws of nations, and 
_ univerſally 
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univerſally condemned as a baſe and treacherous 
method of bringing to juſtice theſe diſturbers of 
ſociety. - . | 

Beſides we muſt conſider, that, as obedience is 
our duty in the common courſe of things, it ought ' 
chiefly to be inculcated; nor can any thing be 
more prepoſterous than an anxious care and ſo- 
licitude in ſtating all the caſes, in which reſiſt- 
ance may be allowed. In like manner, though a 
philoſopher reaſonably acknowledges, in the courſe 
of an argument, that the rules of juſtice may be 
diſpenſed with in caſes of urgent neceſſity; what 
ſhould we think of a preacher or caſuiſt, who 
ſhould make it his. chief ſtudy to find out ſuch 
caſes, and enforce them with all the vehemence 
of argument and eloquence ? Would he nat 
be better employed in inculcating the gene- 
ral doctrine, than in diſplaying the particular 
exceptions, which we are, perhaps, but too 
much inclined, of ourſelves, to embrace and to 
extend? | | | * | 
. There are, however, two reafons, which may 
| be pleaded in defence of that party among us, 
who have, with ſo much induſtry, propagated 
: the maxims of reſiſtance; maxims, which, it 

mult be confeſſed, are, in general, fo pernicious, 

L and ſo deſtructive of civil ſociety. The yr is, 
t that their antagoniſts carrying the doctrine of o- 


bedience to ſuch an extravagant height, as not 
| only never to mention the exceptions in extra- 
t ordinary caſes (which might, perhaps, be excuſa- 
ble) but even poſitively to exclude them; it be- 
came neceſſary to inſiſt on theſe exceptions, and 
defend the rights of injured truth and liberty. 
The ſecond, and, perhaps, better reaſon, is founded 
on the nature of the Britiſh conſtitution and form 
of government. NV 
lt is almoſt peculiar to our conſtitution to eſta- 
blin a firſt magiſtrate with ſuch high pre- emi- 
Vox, I. 8 nence 


“ 
nence and dignity that, though limited by the laws, 


he is, in a manner, ſo far as regards his own per- 
ſon, above the laws, and can neither be queſtioned 
nor puniſhed for any injury or wrong, which may 
be committed by him. His miniſters alone, or 
thoſe who act by his commiſſion, are obnoxious 
to Juſtice; and while the prince is thus allured, 
by the proſpect of perſonal ſafety, to give the laws 
their free courſe, an equal ſecurity is, in effect, ob- 
tained by the puniſnment of leffer offenders, and at 
the ſame time a civil war is avoided, which would 
de the infallible confequence, were an attack, at 
every turn, made directly upon the fovereign. 
But though the conſtitution pays this ſalutary 
compliment to the prince, it can never reaſonably 
be underſtood, by that maxim, to have determmed 
its own deſtruction, or to have eftabhſhed a tame 
ſubmiſſion, where he protects his miniſters, perſe- 
veres in injuftice, and uſurps the whole power of 
the commonwealth. This cafe, indeed, is never 
expreſsly put by the laws; becauſe it is impoſſible 
for them, in their ordinary courſe, to provide a re- 
medy for it, or eſtabliſh any magiſtrate, with ſuperi- 
or authority, to chaſtiſe the exorbitancies of the 
prince. But as a right without a remedy would be 
an abſurdity ; the remedy in this caſe; is the extra- 
ordinary one of reſiſtance, when affairs come to 
that extremity, that the conſtitution can be defend- 
ed by it alone. Reſiſtance therefore muſt, of courſe, 
become more frequent in the Britiſh- government, 
than in others, which are fimpler, and confiſt of 
fewer parts and movements, Where the king is an 
abſolute ſovereign, he has little temptation to com- 
mit fuch enormous tyranny as may juſtly provoke re- 
bellion: But where he is limited, his imprudent am- 
bition, without any great vices, may run hitn into 
that perilous ſituation. This is frequently ſuppoſed 
to have been the cafe with Charles the Firft j and if 
we may now ſpeak the truth, after animoſities A 
f | cœaled, 


dence and indiſcretion. 


- 
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ceaſed, this was alſo the caſe with James the Second. 
Theſe were harmleſs, if not, in their private charac- 
ter, good men; but miſtaking the nature of our con- 
ſtitution, and engroſſing the whole legiſlative power, 
it became neceſſary to oppoſe them with ſome vehe- 
mence 3. and even to deprive the latter formally of 
that authority, which he had uſed with ſuch i impru- 
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Of the Coal TTIoN of Pax TIES. 


To aboliſſi all diſtinctions of party may not be 
practieable, perhaps not deſirable, in a free go- 
vernment. The only dangerous parties are ſuch as 
entertain oppoſite views with regard to the eſſentials 
of government, the ſucceſſion of the crown, or the 
more conſiderable privileges belonging to the ſeve- 
ral members of the conſtitution ; where there is no 
room for any compromiſe or accommodation, and 
where the controverſy may appear ſo momentous as 
to juſtify even an oppoſition by arms to the pretenſi- 
ons of antagoniſts. Of this nature was the animoſi- 
ty, continued for above a century paſt, between the 
parties in England; an animoſity which broke out 
ſometimes into civil war, which occaſioned violent 
revolutions, and which continually endangered the 
peace and tranquillity of the nation, But as there 
have appeared of late the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of an 
univerſal deſire to aboliſh theſe party diſtinctions; 
this tendency to a coalition affords the moſt agree- 
able proſpe& of future happineſs, and ought to be 
carefully cheriſhed and promoted by every lover of 
bis country. © = 5 I 
There is not a more effectual method of promoting 
ſo good an end, than to prevent all unreaſonable in- 
lult and triumph of the one party over the other, 
to 


TK 
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to encourage moderate opinions, to find the proper 
medium in all diſputes, to perſuade each that its an- 
. tagoniſt may poſſibly be ſometimes in the right, and 
to keep a balance in the praiſe and blame, which we 
beſtow on either fide. The two former Eſſays, con- 
cerning the original contract and paſſive obedience, are 
calculated -for this purpoſe with regard to the phi- 
loſaphical and practical controverſies between the 
parties, and tend to ſhow that neither fide are in 
theſe reſpects ſo fully ſupported by reaſon as 
they endeavour to flatter themſelves. We ſhall 
proceed to exerciſe the ſame maderatian with 
regard to the hiftorical diſputes between the par- 
ties, by proving that each of them was juſtified 
by plauſible topics ; that there were on both ſides | 
wile men, who meant well to their country ; and 
that the paſt animoſity. between the faftions had no 


better foundation than narrow prejudice or reſt= 
ed paſſion. x 


The popular party, who mda Win the 
name 2 9 might juſtify, b y very ſpecious ar- 
guments, that oppoſition to the crown, from which 
our preſent free conſtitution is derived. Though 
obliged to acknowledge, that precedents in favour 
of prerogative had uniformly — place during 
many reigns before Charles the Firſt, — thougbt, 
that there was no reaſon for fubmitting any 
longer to ſo dangerous an authority. Such might 
have been their reaſoning : As the rights of man- 
kind are for ever to be deemed * no pre- 
ſcription of tyranny or arbitrary power can have 
authority ſufficient to aboliſh them. Liberty is a 
bleſſing ſo ineſtimable, that, wherever there ap: 
pears any probability of recovering it, a nation 
may willingly run many hazards, and ought not 
even to repine at the greateſt effuſion of blood ot 
diſſipation of treaſure. All human inſtitutions, and 
none more than government, are in continual fluc- 
tuation. Kings are ſure to embrace every _— 
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nity of extending their prerogatives : And if fayour- 
able incidents be not alſo laid hold of for extend- 
ing and ſecuring the privileges of the people, an u- 
niverſal deſpotiſm muſt for ever prevail amongſt 
mankind. The example of all the neighbourin 

nations, Proves, that it is no longer ſafe to 2 
with the crown the, ſame high prerogatives, which 
had formerly been exerciſed during rude and 


ſimple ages. And though the example of many 


late reigns may be pleaded in favour of a power 
in the prince ſomewhat arbitrary, more remote 
reigns afford inſtances of ſtricter limitations im- 
poſed on the crown; and thoſe pretenſions of the 
parliament, now branded with the title of inno- 
vagions, are only a recovery of the juſt rights of 
the people. | 
Theſe views, far from being odious, are ſurely 
large, and generous, and noble : To their preva- 
lence and ſucceſs the kingdam owes its liberty ; 
perhaps its learning, its induſtry, commerce, and 
naval power: By them chiefly the Engliſh name is 
diſtinguiſhed among the ſociety of nations, and aſ- 
pires to a rivalſhip with that of the freeſt and moſt 
illuſtrious commonwealths of antiquity. But as all 
theſe mighty conſequences_ could not - reaſonably 
be foreſeen at the time when the conteſt began, 
the royaliſts of that age wanted not ſpecious argue 
ments on their ſide, by which they could juſti- 


fy their defence of the then eſtablighed proroga- 
tives of the prince. We ſhall te the queſ- 


tion, as it might have appeared to them at the 


aſſembling of that parliament, which, by its vio- 


lent encroachments on the crown, began the civil 
wars. | | 
The only rule of government, they might 
have ſaid, known and acknowledged among men, 
is uſe and practice: Reaſon is ſo uncertain a guide 
that it will always be expoſed to doubt and contro- 
verſy: Could it ever render itſelf prevalent over 
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the people, men had always retained it as dr ſole 
rule of conduct: They had till continued in the 
primitive, unconnected, ftate of nature, without 
ſubmitting to political government, whole ſole baits 
is, not pure reaſon, but authority and precedent. 
Diſſolve theſe ties, you break all the bonds of civil 
ſociety, and leave every man attiberty to confult his 
private intereſt, by thoſe expedients, which his ap- 
petite, ditguiſed under the appearance of reaſon, 
fall dictate to him. The ſpirit of innovation is in 
itfelf pernicious, however favourable its particular 
object may ſometimes appear: A truth ſo obvious, 
that the popular party themfelves are ſenſible of it; 
and therefore cover their eneroachments on the 
crown by the plauſible pretence of their recovering 
the ancient liberties of the people. 
But the preſent prerogatives of the crown, allow- 
mg all the ſuppoſitions of that party, -have been in- 
conteſtably eſtabliſhed ever ſince the acceſſion of the 
Houſe of Tudor; a period, which, as it now compre- 


© hends a hundred and ſixty years, may be allowed 
__ ſufficient to give ſtability to any conſtitution. Would 


it not have appeared ridiculous, in the reign of the 
Emperor Adrian, to have talked of the republican 
conſtitution 2s the rule of government; or to have 
ſuppoſed, that the former rights of the ſenate, and 
conſuls, and tribunes were ſtill fubfiſting? 


But the preſent claims of the Engliſh monarchs are 


much more favourable than thoſe of the Roman em- 
perors during that age. The authority of Auguſtus 
was a plain ufurpation, grounded only on military 
violence, and forms ſuch an epock in the Ro- 
man hiſtory, as is obvious to every reader. But 


if Henry VII. really, as ſome pretend, enlarged 


the power of the crown, it was only by inſenſi- 
ble acquiſitions, which eſcaped the apprehenſion 
of the * wr and have ſcarcely been remarked even 
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orians and politicians. The new govern- 
ment, if it deſerve the epithet, is an impercepti- 


o* 


ble tranſition from the former; is entirely en- 
grafted on it; derives its title fully from that 
root; and is to be conſidered only as one of thoſe 
gradual revolutions, to which human affairs, in eve- 


art, exerciſed no prerogatives, but what had been 


under him, acquire ſome protection to themſelves; 
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nation, will be for ever ſubject. 
The houſe of Tudor, and after them that of Stu- 


claimed and exerciſed by the Plantagenets. Not a 
ſingle branch of their authority can be ſaid to be an 
innovation. The only difference is, that, perhaps, 
former kings exerted theſe powers only by intervals, 
and were not able by reaſon of the oppoſition of their 
barons, to render them fo ſteady a rule of admini- 
ſtration. But the ſole inference from this fact is, 
that thoſe ancient times were more turbulent and fe- 
ditious; and that royal authority, the conſtitution, 
and the laws have happily of late gained the aſcendant. 

Under what pretence can the popular party now. 
ſpeak of recovering the ancient conſtitution ? The 
former controul over the kings was not placed in the 
commons, but in the barons: The people had no 
authority, and even little or no liberty; till the 
crown, by ſuppreſſing theſe factious tyrants, enforced 
the execution of the laws, and obliged all the fub- 
jects equally to reſpect each others rights, privileges, 
and properties. If we muſt return to the ancient 
barbarous and feudal conſtitution; let thoſe gentle- 
men, who now behave themſelves with fo much in- 
ſolence to their ſovereign, ſet the firſt example. Let 
them make court to be admitted as retamers to a. 
neighbouring baron; and by ſubmitting to ſlavery 


together with the power-of exerciſing rapine and op- 
preflion over their inferior ſlaves and villains. This 
was the condition of the commons among their re- 
mote anceſtors. | 

But how far back muſt we © go, in having out . 
to ancient conſtirutions and governments? There was 
2 à con- 
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a conſtitution ſtill more ancient than that to which 
theſe innovators affect ſo much to appeal. During 
that period there was no magna chariae The barons 
© themſelves poſſeſſed few regular, ſtated privileges: 
| And the houſe of commons probably had not an ex- 
; It ts-ridiculous to hear the commons, while they are 
gaſlſuming, by uſurpation, the whole power of govern- 
ment, talk of reyiving ancient inſtitutions. Is it not 
known, that, though repreſentatives received wages 
from their conſtituents ; to be a member of the low- 


er houſe was always conſidered as a burden, and an 
| exemption from it as a privilege ? Will they perſuade 
us, that power, which, of all human acquiſitions, is 
| the molt coveted, and in compariſon of which even 
reputation and pleaſure and riches are lighted, could 
ever be regarded as a burden by any man? 
The property, acquired of late by the commons, 
it is ſaid, entitles them to more power than their an- 
| ceſtors enjoyed. But to what is this encreaſe of their 
property owing, but to an encreaſe of their hberty 
| and their ſecurity? Let them therefore acknowledge, 
that their anceſtors, while the crown was reſtrained 
by the ſeditious barons, really enjoyed leſs liberty 
than they themſelves have attained, after the ſover- 
eign acquired the aſcendant : And let them enjoy 
that liberty with moderation; and not forfeit it by 
new exorbitant claims, and by rendering it a pretence 
for endleſs innovations. | 
dhe true rule of government is the preſent eſta- 
bliſhed practice of the age. That has moft autho- 
rity, becauſe it is recent: It is alſo beſt known, for 
the ſame reaſon. Who has aflured thoſe tribunes, 
that the Plantagenets did not exerciſe as high acts 
of authority as the Tudors ? Hiſtorians, they ſay, 
do not mention them. But hiſtorians are alſo filent 
with. regard to the chief exertions of prerogative by 
the Tudors. Where any power or n 15 
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af and undoubtedly eſtabliſhed, the exerciſe of it 
| paſles for a thing of courſe, and readily eſcapes the 
notice of hiſtory and annals. Had we no other 
monuments of Elizabeth's reign, than what are pre- 
ſerved even by Camden, the moſt copious, judicious, |. 
and exact of our hiſtorjans, we. ſhould be entirely . 
ignorant of the moſt important maxims of her go= I 
vernment. CC 1 
Was not the preſent monarchical government, in 
its full extent, authorized by lawyers, recommended 
by divines, acknowledged by politicians, acquieſced I 
in, nay paſſionately cheriſhed, by the people in gene- 
ral; and all this during a period of at leaſt a hun- 
dred and fixty years, and till of late, without the 
ſmalleſt murmur or controverſy ? 'This general con- 
ſent ſurely, during ſo long a time, muſt be ſufſici- 
ent to render a conſtitution legal and valid. If the 
origin of all power be derived, as is pretended, from 1 
the people; here is their conſent in the fulleſt and 
molt ampte terms that can be defired or imagined. il 
But the people muſt not pretend, becauſe they 
can, by their conſent, lay the foundations of govern- 
ment, that therefore they are permitted, at their plea- 
ſure, to overthrow and ſybvert them. There is no 
end of theſe ſeditious and arrogant claims. The pow- 
er of the crown is now openly ſtruck at: The nobi- 
| lity are alſo in viſible peril : The gentry will ſoon fol- 
low: The popular leaders, who will then aſſume the 
name of gentry, will next be expoſed to danger: 
And the people themſelves, having become incapable 
of civil government, and lying under the reftraint of "'} 
no authority, muſt, for the ſake of peace, admit, in- 
ſtead of their legal and mild monarchs, a ſucceſſion 
of military and deſpotic tyrants. a 1 
Theſe conſequences are the more to be dreaded, 
as the preſent fury of the people, though gloſſed over 
by pretenſions to civil liberty, is in reality incited 
by the fanaticiſm of religion; a principle the moſt 
N | blind, 


* 


dund, headſtrong, and ungovernable, by which hu- 


man nature can poſſibly be actuated. Popular rage 
is dreadful, from whatever motive derived: But 
muſt be attended with the moſt pernicious conſe- 
quences, when it ariſes from a principle, 'which dif- 
claims all controul'by human law, reaſon or autho- 

Theſe are the arguments, which each party may 
make uſe of to j0ſtify the conduct of their predeceſ- 
fors, during that great crifis. The event, if that can 


de admitted as a reaſon, has ſhown, that the argu- 


ments of the popular party were better founded; but 
perhaps, according to the eſtabliſhed maxims of law- 
yers and politicians, the views of the royaliſts ought, 
before-hand, to have appeared more ſolid, more ſafe, 
and more legal. But this is certain, that the greater 
moderation we now employ in repreſenting paſt 
events; the nearer ſhall we be to produce a full 


coalition of the parties, and an entire acquieſcence 


in our preſent eſtabliſhment. Moderation is of ad- 
vantage to _ eſtabliſhment : Nothing but zeal 
can overtutn a ſettled power: And an over-aQtive 
zeal in friends is apt to beget a like ſpirit in antago- 
niſts. The tranfition from a moderate oppoſition 
againſt an eftabliſhment, to an entire acquiefcence in 
it, is cafy and inſenſible. we 
There are many invincible arguments, which 
ſhould induce the malcontent party to acquieſce en- 
tirely in the preſent ſettlement of the conſtitution. 
They now find, that the ſpirit of civil liberty, though 
at firſt connected with religious fanaticiſm, could 
purge itſelf from that pollution, and appear under a 


more genuine and engaging aſpeQ-; a friend to to- 


leration, and an encourager of all the enlarged and 


- generous ſentiments that do honour to human nature. 
They may obſerve, that the popular claims could 


© ftop at a proper period; and after retrenching the 
bigh claims of prerogative, could till maintain a due 
HY rleſpect 
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reſpect to monarchy, to nobility, and to all ancient 
inſtitutions. Above all, they muſt be ſenſible, that 
the very principle, which made the ſtrength of 
their party, and from which it derived its chief 
authority, has now deſerted them, and gone over 
to their antagoniſts. The plan of liberty is ſet- 
tled; its happy effects are proved by experience; 
a long tract of time has given it ſtability; and 
whoever would attempt to overturn it, and to re- 
call the paſt government or abdicated family, would, 
beſides other more criminal imputations, be expoſed, 
in their turn, to the reproach of faction and innova- 
tion. While they peruſe the hiſtory of paſt events, 
they ought to refle&, both that thoſe rights of the 
crown are long ſince annihilated, and that the tyran- 
ny, and violence, and oppreſſion, to which they of- 
ten gave riſe, are ills, from which the eſtabliſhed li- 
berty of the conſtitution has now at laſt happily pro- 
tected the people. Theſe reflections will prove a 
better ſecurity to our freedom and privileges, tan 
to deny, contrary to the cleareſt evidence of facts, 
that ſuch regal powers ever had an exiſtence. There 
is not a more effectual method of betraying a cauſe, 
than to lay the ſtreſs of the argument on a wrong 
place, and by diſputing an untenable poſt, enure the 
adverſaries to ſucceſs and victory. 
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| I Suppoſe, that a member of parliament, in the 
reign of King William of Queen Anne, while the 
eſtabliſnment of the Profefant Suceęſſion was yet un- 
certain, were deliberating concerning the party he 
would chuſe in that important queſtion, and weigh- 
ing, with impartiality, the advantages and difadvan- 
tages on each ſide. I believe the following particu- 
lars would have entered into his cotifideration: | 
He would eaſily perceive the great advantage re- 
ſulting from the reſtoration of the Stuart family; by 
which we ſhould preſerve the ſucceſſon clear and 
undiſputed, free from a pretender, with ſuch a ſpeci- 
ous title as that of blood, which, with the multitude, 
is always the claim, the ſtrongeſt and moſt eafily com- 
prehended. It is in vain to fay, as many have done, 
that the queſtion with regard to governors, is frivo- 
lous, and little worth diſputing, much lefs fighting 
about. The generality of mankind never will enter 
into theſe ſentiments ; and it is much happier, I be- 
lieve, for ſociety, that they do not, but rather conti- 
nue in their natural prepoſſeſſions. How could ſta- 
bility be preſerved in any monarchical government, 
(which, though, perhaps, not the beſt is, and always 
has been, the moſt commop of any) unleſs men we 8 
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ſo paſſionate a regard for the true heir of their royal 
family ; andeven though he be weak in underſtand- 
ing, or infirm in years, gave him ſo ſenſible a pre- 
ference above perſons the moſt accompliſhed in ſhir. 
ing talents, or celebrated for great atchievements ? 
Would not every popular leader put in his claim at 
every vacancy, or even without any vacancy; and 
the kingdom become the theatre of perpetual wars 


and convulſions ? The condition of the Roman em- 


pire, ſurely, was not, in this reſpect, much to be en- 


vied ; nor is that of the Eaſtern nations, who pay 


little regard to the titles of their ſovereign, but ſacri- 
fice them, every day, to the caprice or momentary 
humour of the populace or ſoldiery. It is but a fool- 
iſh wiſdom, which is ſo carefully diſplayed, in under- 
. valuing princes, and placing them on a level with the 
meaneſt of maakind. To be ſure, an anatomiſt finds 
no more in the greateſt monarch than in the loweſt 
peaſant or day-labourer ; and a moraliſt may, per- 
haps, frequently find leſs. But what do all theſe re- 
flections tend to? We, all of us, ſtill retain theſe pre- 
judices in favour of birth and family.; and neither 
in our ſerious occupations, nor moſt careleſs amuſe- 
ments, can we ever get entirely rid of them. A tra- 
gedy, that ſhould repreſent the adventures of ſailors, 
or porters, or even of private gentlemen, would pre- 
ſently diſguſt us; but one that introduces kings and 


. princes, acquires in our eyes an air of importance 


and dignity. . Or ſhould a man be able, by his ſu- 
or wiſdom, to get entirely above ſuch prepoſſeſſi- 


ons, he would ſoon, by means of the fame wiſdom, , 


again bring himſelf down to them, for the ſake of 
ſociety, whoſe welfare he would perceive to þe inti- 
mately connected with them. Far from endeavour- 
ing to undeceive the people in this particular, be 


would cheriſſi ſuch ſentiments of reverence to their 


princes ; as requiſite to preſerve a due ſubordination 


in ſociety. And though the lives of twenty thouſand 
men 
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ſeſſion of his throne, or preſerve the right of ſuc- 
the loſs, on pretence that every individual of theſe 


he ſerved. He conſiders the conſequences of violat- 


and above all, by the happineſs of our fituati- 
on, which, for a long time, gave us ſufficient ſe- 


eſtabliſhment. On the contrary, public liberty 


ä 
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men be often ſacrificed. to maintain a king in poſ- 


ceſſion undiſturbed, he entertains no indignation at 
was, perhaps, in himſelf, as valuable as the prince 


ing the hereditary right of kings: Conſequences, 
which may be felt for many centuries; while the 
loſs of ſeveral thouſand men brings ſo little prejudice 
to a large kingdom, that it may not be perceived a 
few years after. | 

The advantages of the Hanover ſucceſſion are 
of an oppoſite nature, and ariſe from this very 
circumſtance, that it violates hereditary right; 
and places on the throne a prince, to whom 
birth gave no title to that dignity. It is evi- 
dent, from the hiſtory of this iſland, that the pri- 
vileges of the people have, during near two cen- 
turies, been continually upon the encreaſe, by the 
diviſion of the church-lands, by the alienations of 
the barons eſtates, by the progreſs of trade, 


curity, without any ſtanding army or military 


has almoſt in every other nation of Europe, 
been, during the ſame period, extremely upon 
the decline; while the people were diſguſted at 
the hardſhips of the old feudal militia, and rather 
choſe tofentruſt their prince with mercenary ar- 
mies, which he eaſily turned againſt themſelves, 
It was nothing extraordinary, therefore, that ſome 
of our Britiſh ſovereigns miſtook the nature of the 
conſtitution, at leaſt, the genius of the people; 
and as they embraced all the favourable prece- 
dents left them by their anceſtors, they overlooked 
all thaſe which were contrary, and which ſuppoſed 
2 limitation in our government. They were en- 
couraged in this miſtake, by the example of all 
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| if 
title or appellation, and being adorned with the 4 
ſame enſigns of authority, naturally led them to 1 
claim the ſame powers and prerogatives. It ap- 
pears from the ſpeeches, and proclamations of f 
James I. and the whole train of that prince's ac- 0 
tions, as well as his ſon's, that he regarded the c 
Engliſh government as a fimple monarchy, and d 
never imagined that any conſiderable part 'of his u 
ſubjects entertained a contrary idea. This opinion 
made thoſe monarchs diſcover their pretenſions, 0 
without preparing any force to ſupport them; and c 
even without reſerve or diſguiſe, which are al- It 
ways employed by thoſe, who enter upon any new t 
project, or endeavour to innovate in any govern- I 
ment. The flattery of courtiers farther confirm- p. 
ed their prejudices; and above all, that of the ſe 
clergy, who from ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture, re 
and theſe wreſted too, had erected a regular and re 
avowed ſyſtem of arbitrary power. The only me- th 
thod of deſtroying, at once, all theſe high claims af 
and pretenſions, was to depart from the true he- ot 
reditary line, and chooſe a prince, who, being 
plainly a creature of the public, and receiving ad 
the crown on conditions, expreſſed and avowed, ey 
found his authority eſtabliſhed on the ſame bot- or 
tom with the privileges of the people. By eledl- to 
ing him in the royal line, we cut off all hopes m 
of ambitious ſubjects, who might, in future emer- N. 
gencies, diſturb the government by their cabals co 
and pretenſions: By rendering the crown heredi- rig 
tary in his family, we avoided all the inconven!- dif 
encies of eleQive monarchy: And by excluding for 
the lineal heir, we ſecured all our conſtitutional pa 
Iimitations, and rendered our government uni- an 
form and of a piece. The people cheriſh mo- inf 
narchy, becauſe protected by it: The monarch WW kn 
favours liberty, becauſe created by it. And thus nit 
| * | $437 .- ever} OC 
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every advantage is obtained by the new eſtabliſh- 
meats as far as buman {kill and wiſdom can extend 
es: 
| Theſe are the ſeparate + of fixing the 
ſucceſſion, either in the houſe of Stuart, or in that 
of Hanover. There are alſo diſadvantages in each 
eſtabliſhment, which an impartial patriot would pon- 
der and examine, in order to form a juſt judgment 
upon the whole. 
| The diſadvantages of the proteſtant ſucceon 
conſiſt in the foreign dominions, which are poſſeſſ- 
ed by the princes of the Hanover line, .and which, 
| it might be ſuppofed, would engage us in the in- 
7 trigues and wars of the continent, and loſe us, 
in ſome meaſure, the ineſtimable advantage we 
poſſeſs, of being ſurrounded and guarded by the 


- ſea, which we command. The diſadvantages of 
k recalling the abdicated family conſiſt chiefly in their 
i religion, which is more prejudicial to ſociety than 

that eſtabliſhed amongſt us, is contrary to it, and 
8 affords no toleration, or Peace, or ſecurity to any 
» other communion. ' -/ 

9 It appears to me, that theſe mm and diſ- 

g advantages are allowed on both ſides; at leaſt, by 
}, every one who is at all ſuſceptible of argument. 
. or reaſoning. No ſubject, however loyal, pretends 

. to deny that the diſputed title and foreign do- 

es minions of the preſent royal family are a loſs. 
r- Nor is there any partizan of the Stuarts, but will 


confeſs, that the claim of hereditary, indefeaſible 
right, and the Roman Catholic religion, are alſa _ 
diſadvantages in that family. It belongs, there- 
fore, to à philoſopher alone, who is of neither 
party, to put all the circumſtances in the ſcale, 
and aſſign to each of them its proper poiſe and 
influence. Such a one will 3 at firſt, ac- 
knowledge that all political queſtions are infi- 
mitely complicated, and that there ſcarcely cver 
occurs, in any deliberation, a choice, which is 
LI 2 either 
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either purely good, or purely ill. Conſequences. 
mixed and varied, may be foreſeen to flow from 
every meaſure: And many conſequences, unfore. 
ſeen, do always, in fact, reſult from every one. 
Heſitation, and reſerve, and ſuſpence, are, there. 
fore, the only ſentiments he brings to this eſſay 
or trial. Or if he indulges any paſſion, it is that 
of deriſion againſt the ignorant multitude, who 
are always clamorous and dogmatical, even in the 
niceſt queſtions, of which, froin want of .temper, 
perhaps ſtill more than of underſtanding, they are 
altogether unfit judges. | 5 
But to ſay ſomething more determinate on this 
head; the following reflections will, I hope, ſhow 
the temper, if not the underſtanding of a philo- 
fopher. | my: AT 
Were we to judge merely by firſt appearances, 
and by paſt experience, we muſt allow that the 
advantages of a parliamentary title in the houſe 
of Hanover are greater than thoſe of an undiſ- 
. puted hereditary title in the houſe of Stuart; and 
that our fathers acted wiſely in preferring the for- 
mer to the latter. So long as the houſe of Stu- 
art ruled in Great Britain, which, with ſome in- 
terruption, was above eighty years, the govern- 
ment was kept in a continual fever, by the con- 
tention between the privileges. of the people and 
the prerogatives of the crown. If arms were drop- 
ped, the noiſe of diſputes continued: Or if theſe 
were filenced, jealouſy ſtill corroded the heart, and 


threw the - nation into an unnatural' ferment and 
And while we were thus occupied in 


diforder. 


domeſtic diſputes, a foreign power, dangerous to 


public liberty, ereQed itſelf in Europe, without 


Our aſſiſtance. : 


any oppoſition from us, and even ſometimes with 
But during theſe laſt ſixty years, whena parliamen- 


tions may have prevailed either among the peo- 


tary eſtabliſhment has taken place ; whatever fac- 


ple - 
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ple or in public aſſemblies, the whole force of 
our conſtitution has always fallen to one fide, 
and an uninterrupted harmony has been preſery- 
ed between our princes and our parliaments, 
Public liberty, with internal peace and order, 
has flouriſhed almoſt without interruptian : Trade 
and manufaQures, and agriculture, have encreaſ- 
ed: The arts, and ſciences, and philoſophy, 
have been - cultivated, Even religious parties 
have been neceſſitated to lay aſide their mutu- 
al rancour : And the glory of the nation has 
ſpread itſelf all over 9 derived equal- 
ly from our progreſs in the arts of peace, and 
8 valour and fucceſs in war. So long and 
ſo glorious a period. no nation almoſt can boaſt 
of: Nor is there another inſtance in the whole 
hiſtory of mankind, that ſo many millions of 
people have, during ſuch a ſpace of time, 
been held together, in a manner ſo free, ſq 
rational, and ſo ſuitable to the dignity of human 
nature. i „ : 4 

But though this recent experience ſeems clear- 
ly to decide in favour of the preſent eſta- 
bliſnment, there are ſome circumſtances to be 
- thrown into the other ſcale; and it is danger- 
ous to regulate our judgment by one event or 
example. 5 

We have had two rebellions during the flou- 
riſning period above mentioned, beſides plots and 
conſpiracies without number. And if none of 
theſe have produced any very fatal event, we 
may aſcribe our eſcape chiefly to the narrow ge- 
nus of thoſe princes who diſputed our eita- 
bliſnment; and we may eſteem ourſelyes ſo far 
fortunate. But the claims of the baniſhed fami- 
, I fear, are not yet antiquated ; and who can 
oretel, that their future attempts will produce no 
greater diſorder ? 1 5 
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The diſputes between privilege and prerogative 
may eaſily be compoſed by laws, and votes, and 
conferences, and concefſions ; where this is tole- 
rable temper or prudence on both ſides, or on ei- 
ther ſide. Among contending titles, the queſtion 
can only be determined by the ſword, and by 
devaſtation, and by civil war. 


A prince, who fills the throne with a diſputed 


title, dares not arm his ſubjeQs ; the only method 
of ſecuring a people fully, both againſt domeſtic 
oppreſſion and foreign conqueſt. 


Notwithſtanding our riches and renown, what 


a critical eſcape did we make by the late peace, 
from dangers, which were owing not ſo much to 
bad conduct and ill ſucceſs in war, as to the 
pernicious practice of mortgaging our finances, and 
the ſtill more pernicious maxim of never paying 
off our incumbrances ? Such fatal meaſures. would 
not probably have been embraced, had it not been 
to Tecure a precarious eſtabliſhment. | 
But to convince us, that an hereditary title is 
to be embraced rather than a parliamentary one, 
which is not ſupported by any other views or 
motives; a man needs only tranſport himſelf 
back to the æra of the reſtoration, and ſuppoſe, 
that he had had a ſeat in that parliament which 
recalled the royal family, and put a period to 
the greateſt diſorders that ever aroſe from the 
oppoſite pretenſions of prince and people. What 
would have been thought of one, that had pro- 
poſed, at that time, to ſet aſide Charles II. and 
ſettle the crown on the Duke of Tork or Glou- 
ceſter, merely in order to exclude all high claims, 
like thoſe of their father and grandfather ? Would 
not ſuch a one have been regarded as an extra- 
vagant projector, who loved dangerous remedies. 
and could tamper and play with a government and 
national conſtitution, , like a quack with 4 fickly 2 
tient? | 1 
e 
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In reality, the reaſon aſſigned by the nation for 


excluding the race of Stuart, and ſo many other 


branches of the royal family, is not on account 
of their hereditary title (a reaſon, which would, to 
vulgar apprehenſions have appeared altogether ab- 
ſurd), but on account of their religion. Which 
leads us to compare the diſadvantages above men- 

tioned in each eſtabliſhment. 

J confeſs, that, conſidering the matter in gene- 
ral, it were much to be wiſhed, that our prince 
had no foreign dominions, and could confine all | 
his attention to the government of this iſland. 
For not to mention ſome real inconveniencies 
that may reſult from territories on the continent, 
they afford ſuch a handle for calumny and de- 
famation, as is greedily ſeized by the people, al- 
ways diſpoſed to think ill of their ſuperiors. It 
muſt, however, be acknowledged, that Hanover, 
is, perhaps, the ſpot of ground in Europe the leaſt 
inconvenient for a King of England. lt lies in the 
heart of Germany, at a diſtance from the great pow- 
ers, which are our natural rivals: It is protected by 
the laws of the empire, as well as by the arms of its 
own ſovereign: And it ſerves only to connect us 
_ cloſely with the houſe of Auſtria, our natural 
er | k 

The religious perſuaſion of the houſe of Stuart 
is an inconvenience of a much deeper dye, and 


would threaten us with much more diſmal con- 


ſequences. © The Roman Catholic religion, with its 
train of 'prieſts and friars, is more expenſive than 
ours: Even though unaccompanied with its natu- 
ral attendants of inquiſitors, and ſtakes, and gib- 
bets, it is leſs ſacerdotal from the regal Rx 
(which muſt be prejudicial to any ſtate), it beſtows. 
the former on a foreigner, who has always a ſepa- 
rate intereſt from that of the public, and may of- 
ten 250 an * one. 1 
ut 


n 
But were this religion ever ſo advantageous f 


to ſociety, it is contrary to that which is eſta. t 
bliſhed among us, and which is likely to keep 
poſleſſion, for a long time, of the minds of the t 
people. And though it is much to be hoped, r 
that the progreſs of reaſon will, by degrees, a- © 
bate the acrimony of oppoſite religions all over > 
Europe ; yet the ſpirit of moderation has, as yet, I 
made too flow adyances to be entirely truſted. c 
Thus, upon the whole, the advantages of the t 
ſettlement in the family of Stuart, which frees us 4 
from a diſputed title, ſeem to bear ſome propor- r 
tion with thoſe of the ſettlement in the family t 
of Hanover, which frees us from the claims of 
prerogative. But at the ſame time, its diſadvan- b 
tages, by placing on the throne a Roman Ca- li 
tholic, are greater than thoſe of the other eſta- 0 
bliſhment, in ſettling the crown on a foreign prince. 0 
What party an impartial patriot, in the reign' of K. t) 
William or Q. Anne, would have choſen amidſt tl 
theſe oppoſite views, may, perhaps, to ſome appear 1 


hard to determine. | | 

But the ſettlement in the houſe of Hanover 
has actually taken place. The princes of that fa- 
mily, without intrigue, without cabal, without 
ſolicitation on their part, - have been called to 
mount our throne, by the united voice of the 
whole. legiſlative body. They have, ſince their 
aàcceſſion, diſplayed, in all their actions, the ut- 
moſt mildneſs, equity, and regard to the laws 
and conſtitution. Our own miniſters, our own 
parliaments, . ourſelves have governed us; and if 
aught ill has befallen us, we can, only blame for- 
tune or ourſelves. What a reproach muſt we become 
among nations, if, diſguſted with a ſettlement ſo deli- 
berately made, and whoſe conditions have been ſo reli- 
giouſly obſerved, we ſhould throw every thing again 
into confuſion ; and by our levity and rebellious dit- 

5 0 5 poſition, 


/ 


fition, prove ourſelves totally unfit for any ſtate but 


that of abſolute ſlavery and ſubjection? 


The greateſt inconvenience, attending a diſputed 


title, is, that it brings us in danger of civil wars and 
rebellions. What wiſe.man, to avoid this inconveni- 
ence, would run direQly into civil war and rebellion ? 


Not to mention, that ſo long poſſeſſion, ſecured by fo 


many laws, muſt, ere this time, in the apprehenſion 
of a great part of the nation, have begotten a title in 
the houſe of Hanover, independent of their preſent 


poſſeſſion : So that now we ſhould not, even by a 


revolution, obtain the end of avoiding a diſputed 
title. | EE 

No revolution made by national forces, will ever 
be able, without ſome other great neceſlity, to abo- 
liſh our debts and incumbrances in which the intereſt 


of ſo many perſons is concerned. And a revoluti- 


on made by foreign forces, is a conqueſt :: A calami- 
ty, with which the precarious balance of power 
threatens us, and which our civil diſſentions are like- 
ly, above all other circumſtances, to bring upon us. 
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I T is not with forms of government, as with 
other artificial contrivances; where an old engine 
may be rejected, if we can diſcover another more 
accurate and commodious, or where trials m 
ſafely be made, even though the ſucceſs be doubt- 
ful. An eſtabliſhed government has an infinite 
advantage, by that very circumſtance of its be- 
ing eſtabliſhed ; the bulk of mankind being go- 
verned by authority not reaſon, and never attri- 
buting authority to any thing that has not the 
recommendation. of antiquity. To tamper there- 
fore in this affair, or try experiments merely upon 
the credit of ſuppoſed argument and philoſophy, 
can never be the part of a wiſe magiſtrate, who 
will bear a reverence to what carries the marks 
of age ; and though he may attempt ſome im- 
provements for the public good, yet will he ad- 
juſt his innovations, as much as poſſible, to the 
ancient fabric, and preſerve entire the chief pil- 
lars and ſupports of the conſtitution. 1 


The 
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The mathematicians in Europe have been much 


divided concerning that figure of a ſhip, which is 
the moſt commodious for ſailing; and Huygens, 


who at laſt determined the controverſy, is juſtly 


thought to have obliged the learned, as well as com- 


mercial world ; though Columbus had failed to 


America, and Sir Francis Drake made the tour of 


the world, without any ſuch diſcovery. As one 
form of government muſt be allowed more perfect 
than another, independent of the manners and hu- 


mours of particular men ; why may we not enquire 


what is the moſt perfect of all, though the common 


| botched and inaccurate goverments ſeem to ſerve 


the purpoſes of ſociety, and though it be not ſo eaſy 
to eſtabliſh a new ſyſtem of government, as to build a 
veſſel upon a new conſtruction? The ſubject is ſurely 
the moſt worthy curioſity of any the wit of man can 
poſſibly deviſe. And who knows, if this controverſy 


were fixed by the univerſal conſent of the wiſe and 


learned, but, in ſome future age, an opportunity 


might be afforded of reducing the theory to prac- 
tice, cither by a diflolution ot ſome old government, 
or by the combination of men to form a new one, in 
ſome diſtant part of the world? In all caſes, it muſt 


be advantageous to know what is moſt perfect in the 
kind, that we may be able to bring any real conſtitu- 


tion or form of government as near it as poſſible, by 
ſuch gentle alterations and innovations as may not 


give too great diſturbance to ſociety. 
All I pretend to in the preſent eſſay is to revive 


this ſubject of ſpeculation; and therefore I ſhall de- 


liver my ſentiments in as few words as poſſible. A 


long diſſertation on that head would not, I appre- 


hend, be very acceptable to the public, who will be 
apt to regard ſuch diſquiſitions both as uſeleſs and 
chimerical. | 85 Fo 7 


All plans of government, which ſuppoſe great 
' reformation in the manners of mankind, are plainly 
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zinary. Of this nature, are the Republic of Pla- 
to, and the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. The Oceana 
is the only valuable model of a commonwealth, that 
has yet been offered to the public. 

The chief defects of the Oceana ſeem to be theſe. 
Firſt, Its rotation is inconvenient, by throwing men, 
of whatever abilities, by intervals, out of public em- 

ployments. - Secondly, Its Agrarian is impracticable- 
Men will ſoon learn the art, which was praQtifed in 
ancient Rome, of concealing their poſſeſſions under 
other people's name; till at laſt, the abuſe will be- 
come ſo common, that they will throw off even 
the appearance of reſtraint. Thirdly, The Oceana 
provides not a ſufficient ſecurity for liberty, or the re- 
dreſs of grievances. The ſenate muſt propoſe, and 
the people conſent ; by which means, the ſenate 
have not only a negative upon the people, but, what 
isof much greater conſequence, their negative goes 
before the votes of the people. Were the King's 
negative of the ſame nature in the Engliſh conſtituti- 
on, and could he prevent any bill from coming into 
parliament, he would be an abſolute monarch. : As 
his negative follows the votes of the houſes, it is of 
little conſequence : Such a difference is there in the 
manner of placing the ſame thing. When a popu- 
lar bill has been debated in parliament, is brought. 
to maturity, all its conyeniencies and inconveniencies, 
weighed and balanced ; if afterwards it be preſented 
for the royal aſſent, few princes will venture to reject 
the unanimous deſire of the people. But could the 
King cruſh a diſagrecable bill in embryo (as was the 
caſe, for ſome time, in the Scottiſh parliament, by 
means of the lords of the articles,) the Britiſh govern- 
ment would have no balance, nor would grievances 
ever be redreſſed: And it is certain, that exorbitant 
power proceeds not, in any government, from new 
laws, ſo much as from neglecting to remedy the 
— which frequently ariſe from the old ones. A 
government, 
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government; ſays Machiavel, muſt often be brought 1 
back to its original principles. It appears then, that, 1 
in the Oceana, the whole legiſlature may be faid 


to reſt in the ſenate ; which Harrington would own t 
to be an inconvenient form of government, eſpecial- ] 
ly after the Agrarian is aboliſhed. 0 
Here is a form of government, to which I cannot, t 
in theory, diſcover any conſiderable objection. y 
Let Great Britain and Ireland, or any territory of | 
equal extent, be divided into 100 counties, and each n 
county into 100 pariſnes, making in all 10, ooo. 1 
If the country, propoſed to be erected into a com- c 
monwealth be of more narrow extent, we. may di- tl 
miniſh the number of counties; but never bring je 
them below thirty. If it be of greater extent, it 
were better to enlarge the pariſhes, or throw more b 
pariſhes into a county, than encreaſe the number of = 
counties. | | nd in 3 th 
Let all the freeholders of twenty pounds a- year in th 
the county, and all the houſeholders worth 500 | 
pounds in the town pariſhes; meet annually in to 
the pariſh church, and chuſe, by ballot, ſome free- ta 
holder of the county for their member, whom we tic 
ſhall call the county repreſentative. © 
Let the 100 county repreſentatives, two days af- to 
ter their election, meet in the county town, and co 
chuſe by ballot from their own body, ten county be 
magiſtrates, and one ſenator. There are, therefore, th 
in the whole commonwealth, 100 ſenators, 1100 de 
county magiſtrates, and 10,000 county repreſenta- mi 
tives. For we ſhall beſtow on all ſenators the gil 
authority of our county magiſtrates, and on all the 
county magiſtrates the authority of county re- pre 
preſentatives.  _ £2 BOYER ter 
Let the ſenators meet in the capital, and be en- ; 
dowed with the whole executive power of the ma 
commonwealth; the power of peace and war, of law 
giving orders to generals, admirals, and ambal- cou 
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the copy of the law their reaſons for receiving Or re- 


_ giltrates, if five repreſentatives of the county order 
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ſadors, and, in ſhort, all the prerogatives of a 
Britith King, except his negative. | 
Let the county repreſentatives meet in their 1 
ticular counties, and poſſeſs the whole legiſlative 
power of the commonwealth; the greater number 
of counties deciding the queſtion; and where 
theſe are n. let the ſenate have the caſting 
vote. p 
Every new law muſt firſt be debated i in the ſe- 
nate; and though rejected by it, if ten ſenators 
inſiſt and proteſt, it muſt. be fent down to the 
counties. The ſenate, if they pleaſe, may join to 


jecting it. 


Becauſe: it 3 be n to 0 * 


ble all the county repreſentatives for every tri- 
vial law, that may be requiſite, the ſenate have 
their choice, of ſending down the law either to 
the county magiſtrates or county repreſentatives. 
The magiſtrates, though the law. be referred 
to them, may, if they pleaſe, call the repreſen- 
tatives, and ſubmit * affair to their determina- 
tion. 

Whether the law be referred by che ſenate 
to the county magiſtrates or repreſentatives, a 
copy of it, and of the ſenate's : reaſons, mult 
be ſent to every repreſentative eight days before 
the day appointed for the afſembling, in order to 
deliberate concerning it. And though the deter- 
mination be, by the ſenate, referred to the ma- 


the magiſtrates to aſſemble the whole court of re- 
preſentatiyes, and ſubmit the affair to their de- 
termination, they -muſt obey. 

Either the county magiſtrates or repreſentatives 
may givę to the ſenator of the county, the copy of a 
law to be propoſed to the ſenate ; and if five 
counties concur in the fame order, the law, though 

refuled 
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refuſed by the ſenate, muſt come either to he coun- 
ty magiſtrates or repreſentatives, as is contained in the 
order of the five counties: Ne 


Any twenty counties, by a vote either of their 


magiſtrates or repreſentatives, may throw any man 
out of all public offices for a year. Thirty coun- 
ties far three years. | pe ITS 
The ſenate has a power of throwing out any mem. 
ber or number of members of its own body, not to 
be re- elected for that year. The ſenate cannot 


throw out twice in a year the ſenator of the ſame 


county. | 
; The power of the old ſenate continues for three 
weeks after the annual election of the county re- 


preſentatives. Then all the new ſenators are ſhut 


up in a conclave, like the cardinals; and by an 


intricate ballot, ſuch as that of Venice or Malta, 


they chuſe the following magiſtrates; a protector, 
who repreſents the dignity of the commonwealth, 
and preſides in the ſenate; two ſecretaries of ſtate; 
theſe ſix councils, a council of ſtate, a council 
of religion and learning, a council of trade, a 
council of war, a council of the admiralty, each 
council confiſting of five perſons ; together with 
fix commiſſioners of the treaſury and a firſt com- 
miſſioner. All theſe muſt be ſenators. The ſenate 
-alfo names all the ambaſſadors to foreign courts, 


who may either be ſenators or not. | 


The ſenate may continue any or all of theſe, but 


muſt re · elect them every year. 
The protector and two ſecretaries have ſeſſion 


and ſufftage in the council of ſtate. The buſineſs 


of that council is all foreign politics. The coun- 
eil of ſtate has ſeſſion and ſuffrage in all the other 


- - councils. 


The council of religion and learning inſpects the 
univerſities and clergy. That of trade inſpects eve- 
ry thing that may affect commerce. That of law 

2 a inſpects 
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inſpects all the abuſes of law by the inferior ma- 
giſtrates, and examines what improvements may be 
made of the municipal law. That of war inſpects 
the militia and its diſcipline, magazines, ſtores, & c. 
and when the republic is in war, examines into 
the proper orders for generals. The council of 
admiralty has the ſame power with regard to the 
navy, together with the nomination of the cap- 
tains and all inferior officers. 

None of theſe councils can give orders them- 
ſelves, except where they receive ſuch powers 
from the ſenate. In other caſes, they muſt com- 
municate every thing to the ſenate. Fs 

When the ſenate is under adjournment, any o 
the councils may aſſemble it before the day ap- 

inted for its meeting. : 

Beſides theſe councils or courts, there is ano- 
ther called the court of competitors; which is thus 
conſtituted. If any candidates for the office of 
ſenator have more votes than a third of the re- 
preſentatives, that candidate, who has moſt votes, 
next to the ſenator elected, becomes incapable for 
one year of all public offices, even of being a 

magiſtrate or repreſentative: But he takes his ſeat 
in the court of competitors. Here then is a court 
which may ſometimes conſiſt of a hundred mem- 
bers, ſometimes have no members at all; and by 
that means, be for a year aboliſhed. * 

The court of competitors has no power in the 
commonwealth. It has only the inſpe&ion of pub- 
lic accounts, and the accuſing of any before the 
ſenate. If the ſenate acquit him, the court of 
competitors may, if they pleaſe, appeal to the peo- 
ple, either magiſtrates or repreſentatives. Upon that 
that appeal, the magiſtrates or repreſentatives meet on, 
the day appointed by the court of competitors, 
and chuſe in each county three perſons; from 
which number every ſenator is excluded. Theſe, 
Vor. I. 3 | to 
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to the number of zoo, meet in the capital, and 
bring the perſon accuſed to a new trial. 

The court of competitors may propoſe any law 
to the ſenate; and if refuſed, may appeal to the 
people, that is, to the magiſtrates or repreſenta- 
tives, who examine it in their counties. Every 
ſenator, who is thrown out of the ſenate by a 
vote of the court, takes his ſeat in the court of 
Competitors. | 

The ſenate poſſeſſes all the judicative authority 
of the houſe of Lords, that is, all the appeals from 
the inferior courts. It likewiſe appoints the Lord 
Chancellor, and all the officers of the law. 

Every county is a kind of republic within it- 
ſelf, and the repreſentatives may make bye-laws; 
which have no authority *till three months after 
they are voted. A copy of the law is ſent to 
the ſenate, and to every other county. The ſe- 


nate, or any ſingle county, may, at any time, 


annul any bye-law of another county. 

The repreſentatives have all the authority of 
the Britiſh juſtices of peace in trials, commit- 
ments, c. | 

The magiſtrates have the appointment of all 
the officers of the revenue in each county. All 
cauſes with regard to the revenue are carried ul- 
timately by appeal before the magiſtrates. They 
paſs the accompts of all the officers; but muſt 
have their own accompts examined and paſſed at 
the end of the year by the repreſentatives. 

The magiſtrates name rectors or miniſters to 
are marines. - © | ; 


— 


The Preſbyterian government is eſtabliſhed; and 


the higheſt eccleſiaſtical court is an aſſembly or 
ſynod of all the preſbyters of the county. The 
magiſtrates may take any cauſe from this court, 
and determine it themſelves. | 
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The magiſtrates may try and depoſe or ſuſpend 
any preſbyter. ke BY: 

The militia is eſtabliſhed in imitation of that 
of Swiſſerland, which being well known, we ſhall 
not inſiſt upon it. It will only be proper to make 
this addition, that an army of 20,000 men be 
annually drawn out by. rotation, paid and en- 
camped during ſix weeks in ſummer; that the 
duty of a camp may not be altogether unknown. 

The inagiſtrates appoint all the colonels and 
downwards. The ſenate all upwards. During war, 
the general appoints the colonel and downwards, 
and his commiſſion is good for a twelvemonth. 
But after that, it muſt be confirmed by the ma- 
giſtrates of the county, to which the regiment be- 
longs. The magiſtrates may break any officer in 
the county regiment. And the ſenate may do 
the ſame to any officer in the ſervice. If the ma- 
giſtrates do not think proper to confirm the e- 
neral's choice, they may appoint another officer in 
the place of him they reject. | 
All crimes are tried within the county by the 
magiſtrates and a jury. But the ſenate can ſtop 
any trial, and bring it before themſelves. 

Any county may indict any man before the ſe- 
nate for any crime. 


The protector, the two ſecretaries, the council 


of ſtate, with any five or more that the ſenate 
appoints, are poſſeſſed, on extraordinary emergen- 
cies, of difatorial power for fix months. 

The protector may pardon any perſon condemn- 
ed by the inferior courts. | 1 85 
In time of war, no officer of the army that is in 
the field can have any civil office in the common- 
wealth. EE, „„ 

The capital, which we ſhall call London, may 
be allowed four members in the ſenate. It may 
therefore be divided into four counties. The re- 
| | M m 2 preſentatives 
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preſentatives of each of theſe chuſe one ſenator, 
and ten magiſtrates. There are therefore in the 

city four ſenators, forty-four magiſtrates, and four 
hundred repreſentatives. The magiſtrates have the 
ſame authority as in the counties. 
| ſentatives alſo have the ſame authority; but they 
never meet in one general court : They give their 
votes in their particular county, or diviſion of 
hundreds. 

When they enact any bye-law, the greater num- 
'ber of counties or divifions determines the mat- 
ter. And where theſe are equal, the Re: 
have the caſting vote. 


The magiſtrates chuſe the mayor, ſheriff, re- 


corder, and other officers of the city. 

In the commonwealth, no repreſentative, ma- 
giſtrate, or ſenator, as ſuch, has any ſalary. The 
protector, ſecretaries, councils, and ambaſſadors, 
have ſalaries. 


The firſt year in every century is ſet apart for 


correcting all inequalities, which time may have 
produced in the repreſentative. This muſt be 
done by the legiſlature. 

The following political aphoriſms may explain 
the reaſon of theſe orders. 

The lower ſort of people and ſmall proprietors 
are good judges enough of one not very diſtant 
from them in rank or habitation z and therefore, 
in their parochial meetings, will probably chuſe the 
| beſt, or nearly the beſt repreſentative : But they 
are wholly -unfit for county meetings, and for elect- 
ing into the higher offices of the republic. Their 


ignorance gives the grandees an oy of 


deceiving them. 

Ten thouſand, even though they were not an- 
nually elected. are a baſis large enough for any 
free government. It is true, the nobles in Po- 


land are more than 10,009, and-yet theſe * 
| the 
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the people. But as power always continues there 
in the ſame perſons and families, this makes them, 
in a manner, a different nation from the people. 
Beſides the nobles are there united under a few 
heads of families. 

All free governments mult conſiſt of two coun- 
eils, a leſſer and greater: or, in other words, of 
a ſenate and people. The people, as Harrington 
obſerves, would want wiſdom, without the ſenate : 
The ſenate, without the people, would want ho- 
neſt 

Al large aTmbly of 1000, for inſtance, to re- 
preſent the people, if allowed to debate, would 
fall into diſorder. If not allowed to 'debate, the 
ſenate has a negative upon them, and the worſt 
kind of negative, - that before reſolution. 

Here therefore is an inconvenience, which no 
government has yet fully remedied, but which is 
the eaſieſt to be remedied in the world. If the 
people debate, all is confuſion: If they do not de- 
bate, they can only reſolve; and then the ſenate 
carves for them. Divide the people into many 
ſeparate bodies; and then they may debate with 
ſafety, and every inconvenience ſeems to be pre- 
vented. 

Cardinal de Retz ſays, that all numerous aſſem- 
blies, however compoſed, are mere mob, and 
ſwayed in their debates by the leaſt motive. This 
we find confirmed by daily experience. When 
an abſurdity ſtrikes a member, he conveys it to 
his neighbour, and ſo on, till the whole be in- 
fected. Separate this great body; and though 
| every member be only of middling ſenſe, it is 
not probable, that any thing but reaſon can pre- 
vail over the whole. Influence and example be- 
ing removed, good ſenſe will always get the bet- 
ter of bad among a number of people, | 


There 
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There are two things to be guarded againſt 
in every ſenate : Its combination, and its diviſion. 
Its combination is moſt dangerous. And againſt 
this > "aa we have provided the Glow: 
ing remedies. 1. The great dependence of the 
ſenators on the 1 by annual elections; and 
that not by an undiſtinguiſhable rabble, like the 
Engliſh eleQtors, but by men of fortune and edu- 
cation. 2. The ſmall power they are allowed. 
They have few offices to diſpoſe of. Almoſt all 
are given by the magiſtrates in the counties, 
3. The court of competitors, which being com- 
poſed of men that are their rivals next to them 
in intereſt, and uneaſy in their preſent ſituation, 
will be ſure to take all advantages againſt them. 
The diviſion of the ſenate is prevented, 1. By 
the ſmallneſs of their number. 2. As faction ſup- 
poſes a combination in a ſeparate intereſt, it is pre- 
vented by their dependence on the people. 3. Ihey 
have a power of expelling any factious member. 
It is true, when another member of the ſame 
ſpirit comes from the county, they have no pow- 
er of expelling him: Nor is it fit they ſhould; 


and may poſſibly ariſe from ſome ill conduct in 
public affairs. 4. Almoſt any man, in a ſenate 
ſo regularly choſen by the people, may be ſup- 
poſed fit for any civil ice. 

therefore, for the ſenate to oxi ſome general re- 
ſolutions with regard to the diſpoſing of offices 
among the members : Which reſolutions would 
not confine them in critical times, when extraor- 
dinary parts on the one hand, or extraordinary 


but they would be ſufficient to prevent intrigue 
and faction, by making the diſpoſal of the offices 

a thing of courſe. For inſtance, let it be a re- 
| ſolution, That no man ſnall enjoy any office, - 


for that ſhows the humour to be in the people, 


It would be proper, 


ſtupidity on the other, appears in any ſenator; | 


be no ſecrecy or refined policy. 


is ſtill ſufficiently dependant. Not to mention, that 


terpoſe whenever they think proper. 


the ſenate: They bave only the power of accuſing, 


tion and diviſion in the thouſand magiſtrates. This 


ence on the 10, ooo for their elections, ſerves to the 


or divide, except when they meet in one place, and 
fall under the guidance of ambitious leaders. Not 
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he has ſat four years in the ſenate: That, except 
ambaſſadors, no man ſhall be in office two years fol- 
lowing : That no man ſhall attain the higher offices 
but through the lower : That no man ſhall be pro- 
tector twice, c. The ſenate of Venice govern 
themſelves by ſuch reſolutions. 

In foreign politics the intereſt of the ſenate 
can ſcarcely ever be divided from that of the peo- 
ple ; and therefore it is fit to make the ſenate ab- 
ſolute with regard to them ; otherwiſe there could 
Beſides, without 
money no alliance can be executed; and the ſenate 


the legiſlative power being always ſuperior to the 
executive, the magiſtrates or repreſentatives may in- 


The chief ſupport of the Britiſh government is the 
oppoſition of intereſts; but that, though in the main 
ſerviceable, breeds endleſs factions. In the forego- 
ing plan, it does all the good without any of the 
harm. - The competitors have no power of controlling 


and appealing to the people. 
It is neceflary, likewiſe, to prevent both combina- 


is done ſufficiently by the ſeparation of places andi in- 
tereſts. 


But leſt that ſhould not be ſufficient, their * 


ſame purpoſe. WE 
Nor is that all : For the 10,000 may reſume the 
power whenever they pleaſe ; and not only when 
they all pleaſe, but when any five of a hundred pleaſe, 
which will happen upon the "ery firſt ſuſpicion of a 
ſeparate intereſt. 
The 10, ooo are too large a body either to unite 


to 
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to mention their annual election, by the whole body 
of the people, that are of any conſideration, 
A ſmall commonwealth is the happieſt govern. 
ment in the world within itſelf, becauſe every thing 
lies under the eye of the rulers: But it may be ſub- | 
dued by great force from without. This ſcheme | 
ſeems to have all the advantages both of a great and | 
a little commonwealth. 
| Every county-law may be annulled either by the 
ſerfate or another county; becauſe that ſhows an op- | 
poſition of intereſt : In which caſe no part ought to 
decide for itſelf. The matter muſt be referred to the | 
whole, which will beſt determine what agrees with 
eneral intereſt, ] 
As to the clergy and militia, the reaſons of theſe ] 
orders are obvious. Without the dependence of the ö 
( 
t 
t 


clergy on the civil magiſtrates, and without a mili- 
tia, it is in vain to think that any free government 
will ever have ſecurity or ſtability. 

In many governments, the inferior magiſtrates 
have no rewards but what ariſe from their ambiti- 
on, vanity, qr public ſpirit. The falaries of the 1 
French judges amount not to the intereſt of the ſums J 
they pay for their offices. The Dutch burgo-mal- f 
ters have little more immedlate profit than the Eng- n 
liſh juſtices of peace, or the members of the houſe of le 
commons formerly, But leſt any ſhauld ſuſpect, — 
that this would beget negligence in the adminiftrati- 2 
on (which is little to be feared, conſidering the na- C 
tural ambition of mankind), jet the magiſtrates have I 


— 


dently 


| competent ſalaries, The ſenators have acceſs to ſo 0 
f many honourable and lucrative offices, that their h 
[| attendance needs not be bought. There is little 1 
[ attendance required of the repreſentatives.” ” 
4 That the foregoing plan of government is praGi- at 
| cable, no one can doubt, who conſiders the reſem- tl 
| blance that it bears to the commonwealth of the U- L 
1 nited Provinces, a wiſe and renowned government. 1 
I The alterations 1 in the preſent ſcheme ſeem all evi- ry 
{ 
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dently for the better. 1. The repreſentation is more 
can 2. The unlimited power of the burgo-maſ- 
ters in the towns, which forms a perfect ariſtocracy 
in the Dutch commonwealth, is corrected by a well- 
tempered democracy, in giving to the people the an- 


nual election of the county repreſentatives. 3. The 


negative, which every province and town has upon 
the whole body of the Dutch republic, with regard to 
alliances, peace and war, and the impoſition of taxes, 
is here removed. 4. The counties, in the preſent 
plan, are not ſo independent of each other, nor do 
they form ſeparate bodies ſo much as the ſeven pro- 
vinces; where the jealouſy and envy of the ſmaller 
provinces and towns againſt the greater, particularly 
Holland and Amſterdam, have frequently diſturbed 
the government. . 5. Larger powers, though of the 
fafeſt kind, are intruſted to the ſenate than the States 
General poſſeſs; by which meane, the former may 
become more expeditious, and ſecret in their reſolu- 
tions, than it is poſſible for the latter. 
The chief alterations that could be made on the 


Britiſh government, in order to bring it to the moſt 


perfect model of limited monarchy, ſeem to be the 
following. Firft, The plan of Cromwell's parlia- 
ment ought to be reſtored, by making the repre- 
ſentation equal, and by allowing none- to vote in 


the county elections who poſſeſs not a property of 


200 pounds value. Secondly, As ſuch a houſe of 
Commons would be too weighty for a frail houſe of 


Lords, like the preſent, the Biſhops and Scotch Peers 
ought to be removed: The number of the upper 


houſe ought to be raiſed to three or four hundred: 


Their ſeats not hereditary, but during life: They 


ought to have the election of their own members; 
and no commoner ſhould be allowed to refuſe a ſeat 
that was offered him. By this means the houſe of 
Lords would confiſt entirely of the men of chief 
credit, abilities, and intereſt in the nation ; and eve- 
ry. turbulent leader in the houſe of Commons might 
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be taken off, and conneQed by intereſt with the 

houſe of Peers. Such an ariſtocracy would be an 

excellent barrier both to the monarchy and againſt 

it. At preſent, the balance of our government de- 

ds in ſome meaſure on the abilities and behavi- 
our of the ſovereign ; which are variable and uncer- 
tain circumitances. OW 

This plan of limited monarchy, however corrected, 
ſeems ſtill liable to three great inconveniencies. Fir, 
It removes not entirely, though it may ſoften, the 
parties of court and country. - Secondly, The king's 
perſonal character muſt ſtill have great influence on 
the government. Thirdly, The ſword is in the hands 
of a fingle perſon, who will always neglect to diſci- 
pline the militia, in order to have a pretence for keep- 
ing up a ſtanding army. 

We ſhall conclude this ſubject, with obſerving 
the falſchood of the common opinion, that no large 
ſtate, ſuch as France or Great Britain, could ever be 
modelled into a commonwealth, but that ſuch a form 
of government can only take place in a city or ſmall 
territory. The contrary ſeems probable. Though 

it is more difficult to form a republican govern- 
ment in an extenſive country than in a ar ; there is 
more facility, when once it is formed, of preſerving 
it ſteady and uniform, without tumult and faction. 
It is not eaſy, for the diſtant parts of a large ſtate to 
combine in any plan of free government; but they 
eaſily conſpire in the eſteem and reverence for a fin- 
gle perſon, who, by means of this popular favour, 
may ſeize the power, and forcing the more obſtinate 
to ſubmit, may eſtabliſh a monarchical government. 
On the other hand, a city readily concurs in the 
lame notions of government, the natural equality 
of property favours liberty, and the nearneſs of ha- 
bitation enables the citizens mutually to aſſiſt each 
other. Even under abſolute princes, the ſubordinate | 
government of cities is commonly republican ; while | 
| that of counties and provinces is monarchical. a 
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theſe ſame circumſtances, which facilitate the erec- 
tion of commonwealths in cities, render their conſti- 
tution more frail and uncertain. Democracies are 
turbulent. For however the people may be ſeparat- 
ed or divided into ſmall parties, either in their votes 
or elections; their near habitation in a city will al- 
ways make the force of popular tides and currents 
very ſenſible. Ariſtocracies are better adapted for 
peace and order, and accordingly were moſt admir- 
ed by ancient writers; but they are jealous and 
oppreſſive. In a large government, which is mo- 
delled with maſterly ſkill, there is compaſs and room 
enough to refine the democracy, from the lower 
people, who may be admitted into the firſt elections 
or firſt concoction of the commonwealth, to the high- 
er magiſtrates, who direct all the movements. At 
the ſame time, the parts are ſo diſtant and remote, 
that it is very difficult, either by intrigue, prejudice, 
or paſhon, to hurry them into any meaſures againſt 
the public intereſt. 8 
It is needleſs to enquire, whether ſuch a govern- 
ment would be immortal. I allow the juſtneſs of 
the poet's exclamation on the endleſs projects of hu- 
man race, Man and for ever! The world itſelf pro- 
bably is not immortal. Such conſuming plagues 
may ariſe as would leave even a perfe& government 
a weak prey to its neighbours. We know not to 
what length enthuſiaſm, or other extraordinary 
movements of the human mind, may tranſport men, 
to the negleC of all order and public good. Where 
difference of intereſt is removed, whimſical and un- 
accountable factions often ariſe, from perſonal favour 
or enmity. Perhaps, ruſt may grow to the ſprings | 
of the moſt accurate political machine, and diſorder 
its motions. Laſtly, extenſive conqueſts, when pur- 
ſued, muſt be the ruin of every free government; 
and of the more perfe& governments ſooner than of 
the imperfect; becauſe of the very advantages 
which the former poſſeſs above the latter. And 
| 8 though 
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though ſuch a ſtate ought to eſtabliſn a fundamental 
law againſt conqueſts; yet republics have ambition 
as well as individuals, and preſent intereſt makes 
men forgetful of their poſterity. It is a ſufficient 
incitement to human endeavours, that ſuch a go- 
vernment would flouriſh for many ages; without 
pretending to beſtow, on any work of man, that im. 
mortality, which the Almighty ſeems to have refuſed 
to his own productions. | | 


NOTES 
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NOTE IA p. 20. 


| I HAVE taken it for granted, according to the ſup- 


poſition of Machiavel, that the ancient Perſians had no 
nobility; though there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that 


the Florentine ſecretary, who ſeems to have been better 


acquainted with the Roman than the Greek authors, 
was miſtaken in this particular. The more ancient 
Perſians, whoſe manners are deſcribed by Xenophon, 
were a free people, and had nobility. © Their o 
were ' preſerved even after the extending of their con- 
queſts and the conſequent change of their government. 
Arrian mentions them in Darius's time, De exped. Alex. 


lib. ii. Hiſtorians alſo ſpeak often of the perſons in 


command as men of family. Tygranes, who was ge- 
neral of the Medes under Xerxes, was of the race of, 
Achmænes, Herod. lib. vii. cap. 62. Artachznas, who 


directed the cutting of the canal about mount Athos, 


was of the fame family. Id. cap. 117. Megabyzus 
was one of the feven eminent Perfians who conſpired 
azainſt the Magi. His fon, Zopyrus, was in the high- 
eſt command under Darius, and delivered Babylon to 


him. His great-grandſon, Zopyrus, was alſo eminent, 
and was baniſhed Perſia, Herod. lib. iii. Thuc. lib. 


i. Roſaces, who commanded an army in Egypt under 
Artaxerxes, was alſo deſcended from one of the ſeven 
conſpirators, Diod. Sic. lib. xvi. Ageſilaus, in Xeno- 
phon, Hiſt, Græc. lib. iv. being deſirous of making 2 


marriage 
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b | 
marriage betwixt king Cotys his ally, and the daughter 
of Spithridates, a Perſian of rank, who had deſerted to 
him, firſt aſks Cotys what family Spithridates is of. 


One of the | moſt conſiderable in Perſia, ſays Cotys. 


Ariæus, when offered the ſovereignty by Clearchus and 
the ten thouſand Greeks, refuſed it as of too low a 
rank, and ſaid, that ſo many eminent Perſians would 


never endure his rule. Id. de exped. lib. ii. Some of 


the families deſcended from the ſeven Perſians above- 
mentioned remained during all Alexander's ſucceſſors; 
and Mithridates, in Antiochus's time, is ſaid by Poly- 
bius to be deſcended from one of them, lib. v. cap. 43. 
Artabazus was eſteemed, as Arrian ſays, er Trois. Tpwros 
Tiepowr. lib. iii. And when Alexander married in one 


day 80 of his captains to Perſian women, his intention 


plainly was to ally the Macedonians with the moſt 
eminent Perſian families. Id lib. vii. Diodorus Sicu- 
las fays they were of the moſt noble birth in Perſia, 
lib. xvii. Ihe government of Perſia was deſpotic, and 
conducted in many reſpects, after the eaſtern manner, 
but was not carried ſo far as to I all nobility, 
and confound all ranks and orders. It left men who 
were ſtill great, by themſelves and their family, inde- 
pendent of their office and commiſſion. And the rea- 
fon why the Macedonians kept ſo eaſily dominion over 
them was owing to other cauſes eaſy to be found in 
the hiſtorians; though it muſt be owned that Machi- 
avel's reaſoning is, in itſelf, juſt, however doubtful its 
application to the preſent caſe. ; 


NOTE [B], p. 45. g 


By that influence of the crown, which I would juſtify, 
- T mean only that which ariſes from the offices and ho- 
nours that are at the diſpoſal of the crown. As to pri- 
vate bribery, it may be confidered in the ſame light 


as the practice of employing ſpies, which is ſcarcely 


juſtifiable in a good miniſter, and is infamous in a bad 
ones But to be a ſpy, or to be corrupted, is always 
infamous under all miniſters, and is to be regarded as 
a ſhameleſs proſtitution, Polybius juſtly eſteems the pe- 
cuniary influence of the ſenate and cenſors to be one 
of the regular and conſtitutional weights, which preſerved 


the balance of the Roman government, Lib. vi. cap. 1 5 
; | OE WT 
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NOTE [Ci, p. 6. 


| SAY 7zn part; For it is a vulgar error to imagine, 
that the ancients were as great friends to toleration as 
the Engliſh or Dutch are at preſent. The laws againſt 
external ſuperſtition, amongſt the Romans, were as anci- 


ent as the time of the twelve tables; and the Jews as 


well as Chriſtians were ſometimes puniſhed by them; 
though in general, theſe laws were not rigorouſly exe- 
cuted. Immediately after the conqueſt of Gaul, they 
forbad all but the natives to be initiated into the religi- 
on of the Druids ; and this was a kind of perſecution. 
In about a century after this conqueſt, the emperor, 
Claudius, quite aboliſhed that ſuperſtition by penal laws ; 
which would have been a very grievous perſecution, if 
the imitation of the Roman manners had not, .before- 
hand, weaned the Gauls from their ancient prejudices. 
Suetonius in vita Chudii. Pliny aſcribes the abolition 
of the Druidical ſuperſtitions to Tiberius, probably be- 
cauſe that emperor had taken ſome ſteps towards reſtrain- 


ing them (lib. xxx. cap. i.) This is an inſtance of the 


uſual caution and moderation of the Romans in fuch 
caſes ; and very different from their violent and ſangui- 
nary method of treating the Chri/tians. Hence we may 


entertain a ſuſpicion, that thofe furious perfecutions of 


Chriſtianity were in ſome meaſure owing to the impru- 
dent zeal and bigotry of the firſt propagators of that ſe& ; 
and Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory affords us many reatons to con- 
firm this ſuſpicion. 4 | 


NOTE UD], p-. 109. 


T H E orators formed the taſte of the Athenian peo- 
ple, not the people of the orators. Gorgias Leontinus 
was very taking with them, till they became acquainted 
with a better manner. His fignres of ſpeech, ſays Dio- 
dorus Siculus, his antitheſis, his ice, his opororraruror, 
which are now deſpiſed, had a great effect upon the au- 


dience. Lib. xii. page 106. ex editione Rhod. It is in vain. 
therefore for modern ora tors to plead the taſte of their 


hearers as an apology for their lame performances. It 
would be a ſtrange prejudice in favour of antiquity, not 
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to allow a Britiſh parliament to be naturally ſuperior in 


judgment and delicacy to an Athenian mob. 
NOTE [E], p. 126. 


I it be aſked how we can reconcile to the foregoing priti- 
. Ciples the happineſs, riches, and good police of the Chi- 
neſe, who have always been governed by a monarch, and 
can ſcarcely ſorm an idea of a free government; I would 


anſwer, that though the Chineſe government be a pure 


monarchy, it is not, properly ſpeaking, abſolute, This 
proceeds from a. peculiarity in the fituation of that country : 
They have no neighbours, except the Tartars, from whom 
they were, in ſome meaſure, ſecured, at leaſt ſeemed to be 


fecured, by their famous wall, and by the great ſuperiority 


of their numbers. By this means, military diſcipline has 
always been much neglected amongſt them; and their 
ſtanding forces are mere militia, of the worſt kind; and 
unfit to ſuppreſs any general inſurrection in countries fo 
extremely populous. The ſword, therefore, may proper- 
ly be ſaid to be always in the hands of the people, which 
is a ſufficient reſtraint upon the monarch, and obliges him 
to lay his mandarins or governors of provinces under the 
reſtraint of general laws, in order to prevent thoſe rebel- 
lions, which we learn from hiſtory to have been ſo frequent 
and dangerous in that government. Perhaps, a pure 
monarchy of this kind, were it fitted for defence againſt 
foreign enemies, would be the beſt of all governments, as 
having both the r attending kingly power, and tlie 
moderation and liberty of popular aſſemblies. 


NOTE CFI, p. 19. 


W ERE I not afraid of appearing too philoſophical, I 
ſhould remind my reader of that famous doctrine, ſuppo- 
ſed to be fully proved in modern times, That taſtes and 
& colours, and all other ſenſible qualities, le not in the 
£ bodies, but merely in the ſenſes.” The caſe is the ſame 
with beauty and deformity, virtue and vice. This doctrine, 
however, takes off no more from the reality of the latter 
qualities, than from that of the former; nor need it give 
any umbrage either to critics or moraliſts. Though co- 
jours were allowed to lie only in the eye, would dyers or 
painters ever be leſs regarded or eſteemed? There is à 

| | ſufficient 
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ſufficient uniformity in the ſenſes and feelings of mankind, 
to make all theſe qualities the objects of arts and reaſoning, 
and to have the greateſt influence on life and manners. 
And as it is certain, that the diſcovery above mentioned in 
natural philoſophy, makes no alteration on action and con- 
duct; why ſhould a like diſcovery in moral philoſophy 
make any alteration ? 


NOTE CGI p. 191. 


T H E Sceptic, perhaps, carrries the matter too far, 
when he limits all philoſophical topics and reflections 
to theſe two. There ſeem to be others, whoſe truth is un- 
deniable, and whoſe natural tendency is to tranquillize and 
ſoften all the paſſions. Philoſophy greedily ſeizes theſe, 


ſtudies them, weighs them, commits them to the memory, 


and familiarizes them to the mind: And their influence on 


tempers, which are thoughtful, gentle, and moderate, may 


be conſiderable. But what is their influence, you will ſay 
if the temper be antecedently diſpoſed after the ſame man- 
ner, as that to which they intend to form it? They may, 
at leaſt, fortify that temper, and furniſh it with views, by 
which it may entertain and nouriſh itſelf. Here are a few 
examples of philoſophical refleQtions. 

1. It is not certain, that every condition has concealed 
ills? Then why envy any body? 

2. Every one has known ills; and there is a compenſa- 
tion throughout. Why not be contented with the preſent ? 

3- Cuſtom deadens the ſenſe both of the good and the 
ill, and levels every thing. 
4. Health and humour all. The reſt of little confe- 
quence, except theſe be affected. 


5. How many other good things have 1? Then why 


be vexed for one ill? | 
6. How many are happy in the condition of which I 
complain? How many envy me? | 
7. Every good muit be paid for: Fortune by labour, 
favour by flattery. Would I keep the price, yet have the 
commodity? a 
8. Expect not too great happineſs in life. Human na- 
ture admits it not. | 
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9. Propoſe not a happineſs too complicated, But does 
that depend on me? Yes: the firſt choice does. Life is 
like a game : One may chooſe the game : And paſſion, by 
degrees, ſeizes the proper object. „ | 

10. Anticipate by your hopes and fancy future conſola- 
tion, which time infallibly brings to every affliction. 
11. I defire to be rich. Why? That I may poſſeſs ma- 


ny fine objects; houſes, gardens, equipage, &c. How 
many fine objects does nature offer to every one without 


expence ? If enjoyed, ſufficient. If not: See the effect 

of cuſtom or of temper, which would ſoon take off the 

reliſh of the riches. Y | c 
12. I deſire fame. Let this occur: If I act well, I ſhall 


have the eſteem of all my acquaintance. And what is all 
. the reſt to me? 


Theſe reflections are ſo obvious, that 10 i8 a wonder they 
occur not to every man: So convincing, that it is a won- 
der they perſuade not every man. But perhaps they do oc- 


cur to and perſuade moſt men; when they conſider human 


life, by a general and calm ſurvey: But where any real, 
affecting incident happens; when paſſion is awakened, fan- 
cy agitated, example draws, and counſel urges ; the philo- 


ſopher is loſt in the man, and he ſeeks in vain for that per- 


ſuaſion which before ſeemed ſo firm and unſhaken. What 
remedy for this inconvemience ? Aſſiſt yourſelf by a fre- 
quent peruſal of the entertaining moraliſts : Have recourſe 
to the learning of PL r ARCH, the imagination of Luctan, 


the eloquence of Cicero, the wit of SEN ECA, the gaiety 


of MoxTAIGNE, the ſublimity of SHarTEsBURY. Mo- 
ral precepts, ſo couched, ſtrike deep, and fortify the mind 
againſt the illuſions of paſſion. But truſt not altogether to 


external aid : By habit and ſtudy acquire that philoſophical 


temperwhich both gives force to reflection, and by render- 
ing a great part of your happineſs. independent, takes off 
the edge from all diforderly paſſions, and tranquilizes the 
mind. Deſpiſe not theſe helps; but confide not too much 
in them neither; unleſs nature has been favourable in the 


temper, with which ſhe has endowed you. 
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at NOTE (HJ, p. 215. 


Ir is a ſaying of MEeNANDER, Kopulos SPATIOTHS, &5 ar £ 
ar Seo Ours yiroir' ar, MEN. apud STOBZUM. 
is not in the power of God to make a polite ſoldier. The con- 
trary obſervation with regard to the manners of foldiers 
takes place in our days. This ſeems to me a preſump- 
tion, that the ancients owed all their refinements and 
civility to books and ſtudy ; for which, indeed, a ſol- 
dier's life is not ſo well calculated. Company and the 
world 1s their ſphere. And if there be any politeneſs 
to be learned from company, they will certainly have 
a confiderable ſhare of it. 
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| t 7 NOTE eas. 
Tuovcn all mankind have a ſtrong propenſity to 


religion at certain times and in certain diſpofitions; yet 
are there few or none, who have it to that degree, 
and with that conſtancy, which is requiſite to ſupport 
the character of this profeſſion. It muſt, therefore, hap- 
pen, that clergymen, being drawn from the common 
maſs of mankind, as people are to other employments, 
by the views of profit, the greater part, though no atheiſts 
or free-thinkers , will find it neceſſary, on particular oc- 
caſions, to feign more devotion than they are, at that 
time, poſlefſed of, and to maintain the appearance of 
fervor and ſeriouſneſs, even. when jaded with the exer- 
ciſes of their religion, or when they have their minds 
engaged in the common occupations of life. 'They muſt 
not, like the reſt of the world, give ſcope to their na- 
tural movements and ſentiments : They muſt ſet a guard 
over their looks and words and actions: And in order to 
ſupport the , veneration paid them by the multitude, they 
muſt not only keep a remarkable reſerve, but muſt promote 
the ſpirit of ſuperſtition, by a continued grimace and hy- 
pocriſy. This diſſimulation often deſtroys the candor and 
ingenuity of their temper, and makes an irreparable - 
breach in their character. bo 3 
If by chance any of them be poſſeſſed of a temper more 
ſuſceptible of devotion than uſual, ſo that he has but lit- 
tle occaſion for hypocriſy to ſupport the character of his 
profeſſion; it is ſo natural for him to over-rate this advantage, 
| Noz2' and 
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and to think that it atones for every violation of morality, 
that frequently he is not more virtuous than the hypocrite, 
And though few dare openly avow thoſe exploded opinions, 
that every thing is lawful to the ſaints, and that they alon- 
have property in their goods ; yet may we obſerve, that theſe 
principles lurk in every boſom, and repreſent a zeal for 
religious obſervances as ſo great a merit, that it may com- 
penſate for many vices and enormities. This obſervation 
is ſo common, that all prudent men are on their guard, 
when they meet with any extraordinary appearance of re- 


ligion; though at the ſame time, they confeſs, that there 


are many exceptions to this general rule, and that probity 
and ſuperſtition, or- even probity and fanaticiſm, are not 
altogether and in every inſtance incompatible. 


Moſt men are ambitious ; but the ambition of other 


men may commonly be ſatisfied, by excelling in their 
particular profeſſion, and thereby promoting. the intereſts 
of ſociety. The ambition of the clergy can often be ſatis- 
hed only. by promoting ignorance and ſuperſtition and 
implicit faith and pious frauds. And having got what 
ARCHIMEDEsS only wanted, (namely, another world, on 
which he could fix his engines) no wonder they move this 
world at their pleaſure. wy "a * 
Moſt men have an overweaning conceit of themſelves ; 
but theſe have a peculiar temptation to that vice, who are 
regarded with ſuch veneration, and are even deemed 
facred, by the ignorant multitude. 4 *c 
Moft men are apt to bear a particular regard for mem- 
bers of their own profeſſion ; but as a lawyer, or phy- 
fician, or merchant, does, each of them, follow out his 
buſineſs apart, the intereſts of men of theſe profeſſions are 
not ſo clofely united as the intereſts of clergymen of the 
fame religion Þ where the whole body gains by the venera- 
tion, paid to their common tenets, and by the fuppreſhon 
of antagoniſts. _ ns, DT OT. 1” 
Few men can bear contradiction with patience ; but 
the clergy too often proceed to a degree of fury on this 
head : Becauſe all their credit and livelihood depend up- 


on the belief, which their opinions meet with ; and. 
they alone pretend to a divine and ſupernatural au- 


thority, or have any colour for repreſenting their an- 


£ tagoniſts | 


- 


| 1 > 8 | 
tagoniſts as impious and prophane. The Odium Theole- 
gicum, or Theological Hatred, is noted even to a proverb, 
and means that degree of rancour, which is the moſt fu- 
rious and implacable. 
Revenge is a natural paſſion to mankind; but ſeems to 


reign with the greateſt force in prieſts and women: Be- 


cauſe, being deprived of the immediate exertion of anger, 
in violence and combat, they are apt to fancy themſelves 


deſpiſed on that account; and their pride ſupports their 


vindictive diſpoſition. 


* 


Thus many of the vices of human nature are, by fixed 


moral cauſes inflamed in that profeſſion; and though ſe- 
veral individuals eſcape the contagion, yet all wiſe go- 
vernments will be on their guard againſt the attempts 
of a ſociety, who will for ever combine into one fac- 
tion, and while it acts as a ſociety, will for ever be 
actuated by ambition, pride, revenge, and a perſecuting 
ſpirit, | 

: The temper of religion is grave and ſerious 3 and this 
is the character required of prieſts, which confines them 


to ſtrict rules of decency, and commonly prevents ir- 
regularity aud intemperance amongſt them. The gaiety, 


much leſs the exceſſes of , pleaſure, is not permitted 


in that body; and this virtue is, perhaps, the only one 
which they owe to their profeſſion. In religions, in- 
deed, founded on ſpeculative principles, and where pub- 


lie diſcourſes make a part of religious ſervice, it may 
alſo be ſuppoſed the clergy will have a conſiderable 
ſhare in the learning of the times; though it is cer- 
tain that their taſte in eloquence will always be 2 
er than their proficiency in reaſoning and philoſophy. 
But whoever profeſſes the other noble virtues of human- 
ity, meekneſs, and moderation, as every man of them, 
no doubt, do, is beholden for them to nature or reflec- 
tion, not to the genius of his calling, N 

It was no bad expedient in the old Romans, for 
preventing the ſtrong effect of the prieſtly character, to 


make it a law that no one ſhould be received into the 
ſacerdotal office, till he was paſt fifty years of age, 
Dion. Hal. lib. i. The living layman till that age, it 


is preſumed, would be able to fix the character. 
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NOTE [K], p. 216. 


C SAR (de bello GALL1co, lib. i.) ſays, that the 


GALLIc horſes were "ery good; the GERMAN very bad. 
We find in lib. vii, that he was obliged to remount 
ſome GERMAN cavalry with GaL1ic horſes. At pre- 


ſent, no part of Euroye has ſo bad horſes of all kinds 


as Francs: But GERMANY abounds with excellent 
war horſes. This may beget a little ſuſpicion, that 
even animals depend not on the climate; but on the 
different breeds, ang on the ſkill and care in rearing them. 
The north of ENGLAND abounds in the beſt horſes of 
all kinds which perhaps are in the world. In the neigh- 
bouring counties, north fide of the TwWwEED, no good 


horſes of any kind are to be met with. STRABo, lib. 
ii. rejeQs, in a great meaſure, the influence of climates 


upon men. All is cuſtom and education, ſays he. It 


is not from nature, that the ATHENIANS are learned, 
the LaczpeEMonians ignorant, and the TREBANS 


too, who are ſtill nearer neighbours to the former. Even 
the difference of animals, he adds, depends not on cli- 
mate. EY 


i 


NOTE CLI, p. 219. 


A SMALL ſect or ſociety amidſt ' a greater are com- 
monly moſt regular in their morals; becauſe they are 
more remarked, and the faults of individuals draw diſ- 


honour on the whole. The only exception to this rule 
is, when the ſuperſtition and "prejudices of a large ſo- 


- ciety, are ſo ſtrong as to throw infamy on the ſmaller 


ſociety, independent of their morals. For in that caſe, 
having no character either to ſave or gain, they be- 


come careleſs of their behaviour, except among them- 


=» NOTE CN, p. 222. 


I AM apt to ſuſpect the negroes to be naturally late 


rior to the whites. There ſcarcely. ever was a civilized 
nation of that complexion, nor-even any individual emi- 
nent either in action or ſpeculation. No ingenious ma- 
nufaftures amongſt them, no arts, no ſciences. On tbe 


other hand, the moſt rude and barbarous of the whites, 
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ſuch as the antient Germans, the preſent TarTARs, 
have {till ſomething eminent about them, in their valour, 
form of government, or ſome other | particular. Such 
a uniform and conſtant difference could not happen, in 
ſo many countries and ages, if nature had not made an 
original diſtinction between theſe breeds of men, Not 
to mention our. colonies, there are NEGRoe flaves diſ- 
perſed all over EuRoex, of whom none ever diſcover- 
ed any ſymptoms of ingenuity z though low people, 
without education, will ſtart up amongſt us, and dif- 
tinguiſh themſelves in every profeſſion. In JAM Alca, 
indeed, they talk of one negroe as a man of parts and 
learning; but it is likely he is admired for ſlender accom- 
pliſhments, like a parrot who ſpeaks a few words 


plainly. ON 
NOTE CNY, p. 235. 


Pans make no ſcruple of repreſenting diſtreſs 
and ſorrow as well as any other paſſion : But they ſeem 
not to dwell ſo much on theſe melancholy affect ions asf 
the poets, who, though they copy every motion of the ii 
human breaſt, yet Ks - quickly over the 8 ſen- | 


timents. A painter repreſents only one inſtant 3 and if;, 
that be paſſionate enough, it is ſure to affect and de- 
light the ſpectator: But nothing can furniſh to the | 
poet a variety of ſcenes and incidents and ſenti- 4 
ments, except diſtreſs, terror, or anxcety. Compleat 1 
joy and ſatisfaction is attended with ſecurity, and leaves | 
no farther room for action. 


NOTE COB p. 275- 


Tur more antient Romans lived in perpetual war 
with all their neighbours: And in old LaTin, the 
term hoftis, expreſſed both a ſtranger and enemy. This 
is remarked by Cicero 3 but by him is aſcribed to 
the humanity of his anceſtors, who ſoftened as much 
as poſſible, the denomination of an enemy, by calling 
him by the ſame appellation which ſignified a ſtranger. 
De OF. lib. ii. It is however much more probable, from the 
manners of the times, that the ferocity of thoſe poe- 
ple was ſo great as to make them regard all ſtrangers as i 
enemies, and call them by the ſame name. It is not, be- 
ſides, conſiſtent with the moſt common maxams of policy | 

or of nature, that any ſtate ſhould regard its public ene- 
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mies with a friendly eye, or preſerve any ſuch ſenti- 
ments for them as the RomaAN orator would aſcribe to 
his anceſtors. Not to mention, that the early Romans 
really exerciſed piracy, as we learn from their firſt 
Treaties with CAR T HAGE, preſerved by Porys1vs, lib. 
i. and conſequently, like the-SALLEE and Al GERINE ro- 
vers, were actually at war with moſt nations, and a 
+ ftranger and an enemy were, with them almoſt ſynoni- 


mous. 
N NOTE [P], p. 300, 


A PRIVATE ſoldier in the Rom anarmy had a de- 
narius a day, fomewhat leſs than eight-pence. The Ro- 
MAN emperors had commonly 25 legions in pay, which 
allowing 5000 men to a legion, makes 125,000. TA- 
cit. Ann. lib. iv. It is true, there were alſo auxiliaries 
to the legions ; but their numbers are uncertain, as well 
as their pay. To conſider only the legionaries, the pay 
of the private men could not exceed 1,609,000 pounds. 
Now, the parliament in the laſt war commonly allowed 
1 for the fleet 2, 500% 0. We have therefore goo, ooo 
| - over for the officers and other expences of the Romay 
© legions. There ſeem to have been but few officers in 
the Roman armies, in compariſon of what. are employed 
in all our modern troops, except ſome Sw1ss corps. 
And theſe officers had very ſmall pay: A centurion, 
for inſtance, only double a common foldier. And as 
the ſoldiers from their pay (Tacrr. 4, lib. i.) bought 
their own cloaths, arms, tents, and baggage ; this muſt 
alſo diminiſh conſiderably the other charges of the ar- 
my. 80 little expenſive was that mighty government, 
and ſo eaſy was its ypke over the world. And, in- 
deed, this is the more natural concluſion from the fore- 
gong calculations, For money, after the conqueſt of 
Kerr, ſeems to have been nearly in as great plenty 
at Rome, as it is at preſent in the richeſt of the Eu- 
ROPEAN kingdoms. „„ 


NOTE L Q }, P- 395+ 


'Tr ESE facts I give upon the authority of Mon. 
du Tor in his Reflections politiques, an author of repu- 
tation. Though I muſt confeſs, that the facts which 
he tadvances on other occaſions, are often ſo ſuſpicious, 
as to make his authority leſs in this matter. However, 
the general obſervation, that the augmenting of the mo- 
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ney in FRANCE does not at firſt proportionably augment IJ} 
the prices, is certainly juſt. Rn WM 
By the by, this ſeems to be one of the beſt reaſons 1 
which can be given, for a gradual and univerſal encreaſe 
of the denomination of money, though it has been entire- 
ly overlooked in all thoſe volumes which have been written 
on that queſtion by Mgron, Du Tor, and Paris dle 
VERN EV. Were all our money, for inſtance, recoined,' 10 
and a penny's worth of ſilver taken from every ſhilling, 1 
the new ſhilling would probably purchaſe every thing at 
that could have been bought by the old ; the prices of eve- 10 
ry thing would theroby be inſenſibly diminiſhed; foreign 4") 
trade enlivened ; and domeſtic induſtry, by the circulation 
of a great number of pounds and ſhillings, would receive 
ſome encreaſe and encouragement. In executing ſuch a 
project, it would be better to make the new ſhilling paſs 
for 24 half=pence, in order to preſerve the illuſion, and 
make it be taken for the ſame. And as a recoinage of our 
ſilver begins to be requiſite, by the continual wearing of 
our ſhillings and ſix-pences, it may be doubtful, whether 
we ought to imitate the example in King WiLLIAM's reign, 
when the clipt money was raiſed to the old ſtandard. 


\ 


NOTE [R}, p. 333. þ 


It muſt carefully be remarked, that throughout this 
diſcourſe, wherever I ſpeak of the level of money, 1 
mean always. its proportional level to the commodities, 
labour, induſtry, and ſkill, which is in the ſeveral ftates. 
And J affert, that where theſe advantages are double, tri- 
ple, quadruple, to what they are in the neigbouring ſtates, 
the money infallibly witt alſo be double, triple, quadruple. ' 
The only circumſtance that can obſtruct the exaQtneſs of 
theſe proportions, is the expence of tranſporting the com-" 
modities from one place to another; and this expence is 
ſometimes unequal. Thus the corn, cattle, cheeſe, but- 
ter, of DERBYSHIRE, cannot draw the money of Lo- 
DQN, ſo much as the manufactures of London draw the 
money of DERBYSHIRE. But this objeQtion is only a \}Þ 
ſeeming one: For ſo far as the tranſport of commodities is . 
expenſive, ſo far is the communication between the places 
opſtructed and imperfect. | 0 0 EW 


NOTE 
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= . Laws heard it has been computed, that all the cre- 
ö ditors of the public, natives and foreigners, amount only 

to 17,000. Theſe make a figure at preſent on their in- 

come ; but in caſe of a public bankruptcy, would, in an 
© mnltant, become the loweſt, as well as the moſt wretched 
| dof the proj + The dignity and authority of the landed 
& and nobility is much better rooted 3 and would 
render the contention very unequal, if ever we come to 
that extremity. One would incline to aſſign 1o this event 
a very near period, ſuch as half a century, had not our 
fatbers' prophecies of this kind been already found falla- 
cious, by the duration of our public credit ſo much beyond 
all reaſonable expectation. When the aftrologers in 
France were foretelling the death. of Hzxnay IV. Thefe 
fellows, fays be, muſt be right ot laſt. We ſhall therefore, 
be more cautious than to aſſign any preciſe date; and 
mall content ourſelves with pointing out the event in ge- 


_—_ 
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- NOTE CTY p. 398. 


2 Corona fays, lib. iii. cap. 8. that in EC vr 

and Arnica the bearing of twins was frequent, and even 
cuſtomary ; gemini partus familiares, ac pene folennes ſunt. 
H this was true, there is a phyſical difference both in coun- 
tries and ages. For travellers make no ſuch remarks on 
theſe countries at preſent. On the contrary we are apt 
to fuppoſe the northern nations more prolific. As thoſe 
two countries were provinces of the Roxan Empire, it 
is difficult, though not altogether abſurd, to ſuppoſe that 
_ man as CoLUMELLA might be miſtaken with regard 

_ to them. | 


NOTE IU p. 404. 


= Er! ST. 122. The inhuman ſports exhibited at Rows, 
ST mayjultly be confidered too as an effect of the people's 
ST contempt for flaves, and was alſo a great cauſe of the ge- 
neral inhumanity of their princes and rulers. © Who can 
read the accounts of the amphitheatrical entertainments 
without horror ? Or who is ſurpriſed, 'that the emperors 
mould treat that people in the ſame way the people pipe 
| ez | 3 
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their inferiors? One's humanity is apt to renew the bar- 
barous wiſh of CaLiGcuLa, that the, people had but one 
neck: A man could almoſt be pleaſed, by a ſingle blow to 
put an end to ſuch a race of monſters. You may thank 
God, ſays the author above cited, (ep;f. J.) addreſſing 
himſelf to the Roman people, that you have 'a maſter 
(to wit the mild and merciful NRROo) who is incapable of 
learning cruelty from Your example. This was ſpoke in 
the beginning of his reign : But he fitted them very well 
afterwards ; and, no doubt, was confiderably improved by 
the ſight of the barbarous objects, to which he had, from 
his infancy, been accuſtomed. . | 


F NOT E [XI, p. 407. 


A S ſervus was the name of the genus, and verna of 
the ſpecies, without any correlative, this forms a ſtrong 
_ preſumption, that the latter were by far the leaſt nu- 
merous. It is an univerſal obſervation which we may form 
upon language, that where two related parts of a whole 
bear any proportion to each other, in numbers, rank ar 
conſideration, there are always correlative terms invented, 
which anſwer to both the parts, and expreſs their mutual 
relation. If they bear no proportion to each other, the 
term is only invented for the leſs, and marks its diſtinction 
from the whole. Thus man and woman, maſter and ſer- 
vant, father and fon, prince and ſubjef, ſtranger and citi- 
zen, are correlative terms. But the-words ſeaman, carpens+- 
ter, ſmith, tailor, &c. have no correſpondent terms, which 
expreſs thoſe who are no ſeamen, no carpenters, Ec. 
Languages differ very much with regard to the particular 
words where this diſtinction obtains ; and may thence af- 
ford very ſtrong inferences, concerning the manners and . 
cuſtoms of different nations. The military government of 
the Roman emperors had exalted the ſoldiery ſo high, 
that they balanced all the orders of the ſtate : Hence miles 


and paganus became relative terms; a thing, till then, un- 


known to ancient, and till ſo to modern languages. Modern 
ſuperſtition exalted the clergy ſo bigh, that they overbalanced 


the whole ſtate : Hence clergy and /aity are terms oppoled in I 


all modern languages; and in theſe alone. And from the 
ſame principles I infer, that if the number af — 
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by the. Romans fem foreign countries, had not ex- 
tremely exceeded thoſe which were bred at home, verna 
would have had a correlative, which would have expreſ- 
ſed the former ſpecies of. faves. But theſe, it would 
ſeem, compoſed the main body of the flaves, and the 
latter were but a few exceptions. 


NOTE (J), p. 410. . 


N ON temere ancillz ejus rei cauſa comparantur 
<< ut pariant.“ Digeſt. lib. v. tit. 3. de hered. petit. lex 27. 
The following texts are to the ſame purpoſe, „ Spa- 
« donem morboſum non eſſe, neque vitioſum, verius mihi 
« yidetur; fed ſanum efle, ſicuti illnm qui unum teſ- 
« ticulum habet, qui etiam generare poteſt.” Digef.. lib. 
ii. tit. I. de edilitio edifto, lex 6. G 2. Sin autem quis ita 
i ſpado fit, ut tam neceſſaria pars corporis penitus abſit, 
« morboſus eſt.” I. lex 7. His impotence, it ſeems, 
was only regarded ſo far as his health or life might be af- 
fected by it. In other reſpeCts, he was full as valuable. 
The ſame reaſoning is employed with regard to the female 
* faves. © Quxzritur de ea muliere quz ſemper mortuos 
44% parit, an morboſa fit ? et ait Sabinus, fi vulvz vitio hoc 
« contingit, morboſam eſſe.“ Id. lex 14. It had even 
been doubted, whether a woman pregnant was morbid or 
vitiated ; and it is determined, that ſhe is ſound, not on 
account of the value of her offspring, but becauſe it is the 
natural part or office of women to bear children. Si mu- 
«© her prægnans venerit, inter omnes convenit ſanam eam 
« eſſe. Maximum enim ac præcipuum munus fœmina- 
« rum accipere ac tueri conceptum. Puerperam quoque 
te fanam efſe; fi modo nihil extrinſecus accedit, quod 
& corpus ejus in aliquam valetudinem immitteret. De 
|. © ſterili Ccelius diſtinguere Trebatium dicit, ut fi natura 
= << ſterilis fit, ſana fit, fi vitio corporis, contra.” * 


4+. NOTE (Z), p- 416. 


Tur practice of lesving great ſums of money to 


friends, ad one had near relations, was common in 


GREECE as well as Rome; as we may gather from Lu- 
CIAN. This practice prevails much leſs in modern times ; 
and Ben. Jotwson's VoLPONE is therefore almoſt en- 
tirely extracted from ancient authors, and ſuits 'better 
the manners of thoſe times. 
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it may Nan be thought, that the liberty of pong 
in RoME was another diſcouragement to marriage. Such 
a practice prevents not quarrels from humour, but rather 
encreaſes them; and occaſions alſo thoſe from tereſt, 
which are much more dangerous and deſtructive. See 


| farther on this head. Part I. Eſſay XVIII. Perhaps too 


the unnatural luſts of the antients ought to be taken 1 me 
conſideration, as of ſome moment. 


NOTE AA}, . 


4 
as. WT 


P L IN. lib. xviii. . cap. 3. The ſame author: in cap. 
6. ſays, Verumque fatentibus latifundia perdidere ITALIAM 3 
Jam vero et provincias. Sex domi ſemiſſem APR Ic peſſide- 

bant, cum interfecit ess NERO princeps. In this view the 
barbarous butchery committed by the firſt Roman Em- 
perors, was not, perhaps, ſo deſtructive to the public as 
we may imagine. Theſe never ceaſed till they had ex- 
tinguiſhed all the illuſtrious families, which had enjoyed 
the plunder of the world, during the latter ages of the 
republic. The new nobles who aroſe in their place, were 
leſs ſplendid, as we learn from TAcir. Ann. hb. in. cap. 


' ——— 
* 42 


NOTE [BB], p. 426. 


Wi a ſhall mention from Diovokvs SrcuLus alone 
a few maſſacres, which paſſed in the courſe of ſixty 
years, during the moſt ſhining age of GREECE. There 
were baniſhed from SYBARIS, 500 of the nobles. and 
their partiſans; lib. xii. p. 77. ex edit. RHoDOMANNI.: * 
Of CH:ians 600 citizens baniſhed ; lib. xii. p. 189. At 
ErHESUS, 340 killed, 1000 banithad ; Üb. xiii. p. 223. 
Of CYRENIANs 500 nobles killed, all the reſt baniſhed ;/ 
lib. xiv. p. 263. The CormTHIANS killed 120, baniſhed 
co; lib. xiv. p. 304. PHzB1Das the SearTan baniſhed 
300 BOT TANs; lib. xv. p. 342. Upon the fall of the 

ACEDEMONIANS, Democracies were reſtored in many ci- 
ties, and ſevere vengeance taken' of the nobles, after the 


GREEK manner. But matters did not end there. For the 


baniſhed nobles, returning in many places, butchered 


their adverſaries at PHIAL x, in CorinTH, in Ma- 


GARA, in PHLIASIA. | In this laſt yn] Wer killed 


1 
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300 of the people; but theſe again revolting, killed above 
Goo of the nobles, and banifhed the reſt; lib. xv. p. 
7. In ArcaDia 1400 baniſhed, beſides many kil- 

- The baniſhed retired to SAR TA and to PALLAN- 
Tron: "The latter were delivered up to their country- 
men, and all killed; lib. xv. p. 373. Of the baniſhed 
from ArxGos and Tatrts, there were 509 in the 
SPARTAN army; id. p. 37/4. Here is a detail of the 
malt remarkable of AC aTwocLEs's cruelties from the 
fame author. The people before his uſurpation had 
baniſhed 600 nobles ; lib. xix. p. 655. Afterwards that 
z 1n concurrence with the people, killed 4000 no- 

bles, and baniſhed 6000. id. p. 647. He killed 4000 
people at GBL A; id. p. 741» By AG Ar HocLERS's brother 
8900 baniſhed from SyRAcusE 3 lib. xx. p. 757. The 


— 


inhabitants of Eoxs r A, to the number of 40, ooo, were 
killed, man, woman, and child; and with tortures, for 
the fake of their money; id. p. 802. All the relations, 
7 wit, father, brother, children, grandfather, of his 

TYBIAN army, killed; id. p. 803. He killed 7ooo ex- 
les after capitulation; id. p. 816. It is to be remark- 


ed, that AGaTHocLEs was a man of great ſenſe and 


courage, and is not to be ſuſpected of wanton cruelty, 
contrary to the maxims of his age. | 


NOTE lch p. 428. 


Is order to recommend his client to the favour of 
the people, be enumerates all the ſums he had expended. 


en X, 30 mĩnas: Upon a chorus of men 20 minas; 


cewoppizitars, 8 minas; arcpuo: xopnywr, SO minas; xunνν 
Xwpe, 3 minas; Seven times trierarch, where he ſpent 
& talents: Taxes, once 30 minas, another time 403 
N 32 minas; xopry@ Sin %wupw, IF minas; 
Keese 50pyyr, I8 minas; Tas, axirios, 7 minas; 
Tppipuc nA, 15 minas; «py3:copor, 30 minas: In 


the whole ten talents 38 minas. An immenſe ſum for 


an Athentan fortune, and what alone would be eſteemed 
great riches, Urat. 20. It is true, he ſays, the law 
did not oblige him ablolutely to be at ſo much ex- 

Fave a fourth. But without the favour of the 


people, no body was ſo much as ſafe ; and this was the only 
| Way to gain it. Sep farther, orat. 24. de pop. Hutu. - 
a another 


! 
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another place, he introduces a ſpeaker, who ſays that 


he had ſpent his whole fortune, and an immenſe one, 


cighty talents for the people. Ora? 25. de prob. EVANDRE. 


The prroxaor ſtrangers, find, ſays he, if they do not con- 


tribute largely enough to the people's fancy, that they 
have. reaſon. to repent it. Orat. 30. contra Pm. You 
may ſee. with. what care DemosTHENnEs difplays his 
expences of this nature, when he pleads for himſelf de 
corona; and how he exaggerates Mipias's ſtingineſs in 
this particular, in his accuſation of that criminal All 
this by the by is a mark of a very iniquitous judicature : 
And yet the ATHENIans valued themſelves. on having 


the moſt legal and regular adminiſtration of any people 


NOTE {DD}, p. 429- 


. . | | | : 5 
Tur authorities cited above, are all hiſtorians, 


orators, and philoſophers, whoſe teſtimony is unqueſti- 
oned. It is dangerous to rely upon writers who deal 
in ridicule and ſatyr. What will poſterity, for inftance, 

infer from this paſſage of Dr. SWI r: Fold him, that 
ee in the kingdom of TRIBNIA (BriTain) by the natives 
4 called LAN DON (LoxDon) where I had fojourned 
«« ſome time in my travels, the bulk of the people con- 
« fiſt, in a manner, wholly of diſcoverers, witneſſes, 
&& informers, acculers, proſecutors, evidences, ſwearers, 
* together with their ſeveral ſubſervient and ſubaltern 
c« as ee all under the colours, the conduct, and 


* Ow 4 


«© pay of miniſters of ſtate and their deputies. The 


„ plots in that kingdom are ufually' the workmanſhip 


<« of thoſe perſons,” &c.. GuLLiveR's Zravels. Such a 
repreſentation might ſuit the government of ATrens ; 


not that of ExX&LanD, which is remarkable even in 
modern times, for humanity, juſtice, and liberty. Let 
the Doctor's ſatyr, though carried to extremes, as is 
uſual with him, even beyond other fatyrical writers, 


did not altogether want an object. The Biſhop of 
RocntsTERrR, Who was his friend, and of the ſame 
party, had been baniſhed a little before by bill of at- 
tainder, with great juſtice, but without ſuch a proof as 


was legal, or according to the ſtrict forms of common 


hw. 
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NOT E (EE), p. 433. 


1 N general, there is more candour and ſincerity in 


ancient hiſtorians, but leſs exactneſs and care, than in 


the moderns. Our ſpeculative factions, eſpecially thoſe 
of religion, throw ſuch an illuſion over our minds, 
that men ſeem to regard partiality to their adverſaries 


and to heretics, as a vice or weakneſs : But the com- 


monneſs of books, by means of printing, has obliged 
modern hiſtorians to be more careful in avoiding con- 


traditions and incongruities. DiopoRus SICULUS is a 


good writer, but it is with pain 1 fee his narrative con- 
tradict, in ſo many particulars, the two moſt authentic 
pieces of all GREEK hiſtory, to wit, XENopHon's expe- 
dition, and DEMosTHENEs's orations. PLuTARCH and 
Aria ſeem ſcarce ever to have read Cictro's epiſ- 
tles. | | | | | 


NOTE [FF}, p. 440. 


PrIxV. lib. vii. cap. 25, ſays, that Czsar uſed 
to boaſt, that there had fallen in battle ' againſt him 
one million one hundred and ninety-two thouſand men, 
beſides thoſe who periſhed in the civil wars. It is not 
”Aable, that that conqueror could ever pretend to be 
exact in his computation. But allowing the fact, it 
is likely, that the HELVETII, Germans, and BrrToxs, 
whom he flaughtered, would amount to near half the 
JVVTTTTTTTT 1 OS x 

2 NOTE (GG), p. 444. | 
W E are to obſerve, that when DioNvsrus HaLv- 


6 


CAR NASA us, ſays, that if we regard the antient walls 


of Roms, the extent of that city will not appear great- 


er than that of ATHENs ; he muſt mean the AcRopo- 
Eis and high town only. No ancient author ever ſpeaks 


of the PyzzuUM, PHALERvs, and MunycHra, as the 


ſame with ArRENSs. Much leſs can it be ſuppoſed, 
that Dronysvs would conſider the matter in that light, 
after the walls of CMox and PericLes were deſtroy- 
ed, and Ar HAS was intirely ſeparated from theſe other 
towns. This obſervation deſtroys all Voss1us's reaſon- 


ings, and introduces common ſenſe into theſe calculations. 


NOTE 


ET: CE Oe ITT Ge als oats + ants, a © td 
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NOTE [HH], p. 447. 


Drost. contra Lept. The Athenians brought year- 
ly from Pontus 400,000 medimni or buſhels of corn, as 


appeared from the cuſtom-houſe books. And this was 


the greater part of their importation of corn. This by the 
by is a e that there is ſome great miſtake in the 


oregoing paſſage of Athenzus. For Attica itſelf was ſo 


barren of corn, that it produced not enough even to main» 
tain the peaſants. Tit. liv. lib, xliii. cap. 6. And 
400,000 medimni would ſcarcely feed 100,000 men 
during a twelvemonth. Lucian, in his navigium five 
vota, ſays, that a ſhip, which, by the dimenſions he gives, 
ſeems to have been about the ſize of our third rates, car- 
ried as much corn as would maintain all Attica for a twelve- 
month. But perhaps Athens was decayed at that time; 


calculations. . _ - 


and beſides, it is not ſafe to truſt to ſuch looſe rhetorical 


17 'y WE; 


D IOD. Sic. lib. xvii. When Alexander attacked 
Thebes, we may ſafely conclude, that almoſt all the in- 
habitants were preſent. Whoever is acquainted with the 
ſpirit of the Greeks, eſpecially of the Thebans, will never 
ſuſpect, that any of them would deſert their country, when 
it was reduced to ſuch extreme peril and diſtreſs. As 
Alexander took the town by ſtorm, all thoſe who bore arms 
were put to the ſword without mercy ; and they amounted 
only to 6000 men. Among theſe were ſome ſtrangers and 
manumitted ſlaves. The captives, conſiſting of old men, 
women, children, and ſlaves, were ſold, and they amounted 
to. 30,000; We may therefore conclude that the free ci- 
tizens in Thebes, of both ſexes and all ages, were near 
24,000; the ſtrangers and ſlaves about 12,000. Theſe 
| laſt, we may obſerve, were ſomewhat, fewer in proportion 
than at Athens; as it is reaſonable to imagine from this 
circumſtance, that Athens was a town of more trade to 
ſupport ſlaves, and of more entertainment toallure ſtrangers. 
It is alſo to be remarked, that thirty-ſix thouſand was the 
whole number of people, both in the city of Thebes, and 


the neighbouring territory: A very moderate number, it 


muſt be confeſſed; and this computation, being founded 
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on facts which appear indiſputable, muſt have diva * 
in the preſent controverſy. The above-mentioned: num- 

ber of Rhodians too were all the inhabitants of oe Hand, 
who were free, and able to bear arms. eee 


NOTE [KK], p- 451. 120 


Grp A BO, lib. v. ſays, that the emperor Ait pro- 
hibited the raifing houſes higher than ſeventy feet. In ano- 
ther paſſage, lib. xvi. he ſpeaks of the houſes. of Rome as 
remarkably high. See alſo to the fame p ſe Vitruvius, 
lib. ii. cap. 8. Ariſtides the ſophiſt, in his - oration 
us Peu. ſays, that Rome conſiſted of cities on the top of 
cities ; and that if one were to ſpread it out, and unfold it, 
it would cover the whole furface of Italy. Where an au- 
thor indulges himſelf in ſuch extravagant declamations, and 

ves ſo much into the hyperbolical ſtyle, one knows not 
ow far he muſt be reduced. But this reaſoning ſeems 
natural: If Rome was built in ſo ſcattered a manner as 
Dionyſius ſays, and ran ſo much into the country, there 
muſt have been very few ſtreets where the houſes were 
raiſed ſo high. It is only for want of room, that 190 1 
builds in that inconvenient maner. 


NOT E EL}, p. 451. 


. 1. epiſt. 16. lib. V. epiſt. 6. Tt is true, - Pliny 
there deſcribes a country-houſe : But ſince that was the 
- idea which the ancients formed of a magnificent and 
convenient building, the great men would certainly build 
the ſame wa wy in town. In laxitatem ruris excurrunt,” 
ſays Senecaof the rich and voluptuous, epiſt. 114. V ale- 
rius Maximus, lib. iv. cap. 4. ff king of Cincinnatus's 
field of four acres, ſays, Angufſte ſe habitare nunc putat, 
cujus domus tantum patet quantum Cincinnati rura 


* ” To the fame purpoſe ſee ld. xxxvi. 22 
15. alſo 5 Xviii. cap. 2. 


NOTE [34M], p. 451. * 5 
. ejus (Romæ) collegere Ae impera- 


* paſſ. xiii. MCC. complexa montes ſeptem, ipſa dividitur 
in regiones Wenn, compita earum 20 5 hai 
8 4 ſpatii 
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* Fi ; menſura, currente a Milliario in capite Rom. 


cc 


« mero 37, ita ut duodecim portæ ſemel numerentur, 


e prætereanturque ex veteribus ſeptem, quæ eſſe deficerunt, 
« efficit paſſuum per directum 30, 775. Ad extrema 


« vero tectorum cum caſtris prætoriis ab eodem Milliario, 


amplius ſeptuaginta millia paſſuum. Quo ſi quis al- 
titudinem tectorum addat, dignam profecto, æſtimati- 
onem concipiat, fateaturque nullius urbis magnitudi- 
„ nem in toto orbe potuiſſe ei comparari.“ Plin. lib. 


cc 


All the bet manuſcripts of Pliny read the paſſage as 
here cited, and fix the compaſs of the walls of Rome 
to be thirteen miles. The queſtion is, What Pliny 
1 30,775 paces, and how that number was form- 
ed? h 

Rome was a ſemicircular area of thirteen miles circum- 
ference. The Forum, and conſequently the Milliarium, 
we know, was ſituated on the banks of the Tyber, and 
near the center of the circle, or upon the diameter of 
the ſemicircular area. Though there were thirty- ſeven 


gates to Rome, yet only twelve of them had ſtraight 


ſtreets, leading from them to the Milliarium. © Pliny, 
therefore, having aſſigned the circumference of Rome, 


and knowing that that alone was not ſufficient to give 


us a juſt notion of its ſurface, uſes this farther method. 
He ſuppoſes all the ſtreets, leading from the Milliacium 
to the twelve gates, to be laid together into one ſtraight 
line, and ſuppoſes we run along that line, ſo as to count 
each gate once: In which caſe, he ſays, that the whole 
line is 30,775 paces: Or, in other words, that each 
ſtreet or. radius of the ſemicircular area is upon an aver- 
age two miles and a half; and the whole length of 


Rome is five miles, and its breadth about half as much, 


beſides the ſcattered ſuburbs. 8 5 
Pere Hardouin underſtands this paſſage in the ſame man- 

ner; with regard to the laying together the ſeveral 

ſtreets of Rome into one line, in order to compoſe 30, 775 


paces: | But then he ſuppoſes, that ſtreets led from the 


Milliarium to every gate, and that no ſtreet exceeded 


800 paces in length... But. 9 .) a ſemicircular area, whoſe 
| ns CREW > > 


radius 


ori ſtatuto, ad ſingulas portas, quæ ſunt hodie nu- 


per vicos omnium viarum, menſura collegit paulo 


e manner in which I conceive it, is this. 
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radius was only 800 paces, could never Have à cir. 
cumference near thirteen miles, the compaſs of Rome 
as aſſigned by Pliny. A radius of two miles and 2 
half forms very nearly that circumference. (2.) There 
is an abſurdity in ſuppoſing a city ſo built as to have 
ſtreets running to its center from every gate in its 
_ circumference.” Theſe ftreets muſt interfere as they 
approach. (3.) This diminiſhes too much from the 
tneſs of ancient Rome, and reduces that city below 
even Briſtol or Rotterdam. | e STI 
The ſenſe which Voſſius in his Obſervationes variæ 
puts on this paſſage of Pliny, errs widely in the other 
extreme. One manuſcript of no authority, inſtead of 
thirteen miles, has aſſigned thirty miles for the com- 
paſs of the walls of Rome. And Voſſius underſtands 
this only of the curvilinear part of the circumference ; 
ſuppoſing, that 'as the Tyber formed the diameter, 
there were no walls built on that fide. But (I.) this 
reading is allowed to be contrary to almoſt all the ma- 
nuſeripts. (2.) Why ſhould Pliny, a conciſe writer, 
repeat the compaſs of the walls of Rome in two fuc- 
ceſſive ſentences? (3.) Why repeat it with fo ſenſible 
a variation? (4.) What is the meaning of Pliny's 
mentioning twice the Milliarum? (5.) Aurelian's 
wall is ſaid by Vopiſcus to have been drawn /ax:ore 
ambitu, and to have comprehended all the buildings 
and ſuburbs on the north fide of the Tyber; yet its 


_ compaſs was only fifty miles; and even here critics 


ſuſpect ſome miſtake or corruption in the text; ſince 
the walls, which remain, and which are ſuppoſed to be 
the fame with Aurelian's, exceed not twelve miles. It 
is not probable, that Rome would diminiſh from Au- 
guſtus to Aurelian. It remained ſtill the capital of the 
_ fame empire; and none of the civil wars in that long 
period, except the tumults on the death of Maximus 
and Balbinus, ever affected the city. Caracalla is faid 
= BY Aurelius Victor to have encreaſed Rome. (.) 

here are no remains of ancient buildings, which 
mark any ſuch greatneſs of Rome. Voſſius's reply to 
this objection ſeems abſurd, That the rubbiſh would 
fink ſixty or ſeventy feet under ground. It appears 
from Spartian (in vita Severi) that the five- mile ſtone 
in via Lavicana was out of the city. (7.) . 
* _— orus 
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dorus and Publius Victor fix the number of houſes 
in Rome to be betwixt forty and fifty thouſand. (8). 
The very extravagance of the conſequences drawn 
this critic, as well as Lipſius, if they be neceſſ⸗ 
deſtroys the foundation on which they are ground 
That Rome contained fourteen millions of inhabitants; 
while the whole Kingdom of France contains only five, 
according to his 'computation, &c. | | 

The only objection to the ſenſe which we have af- 
fixed above to the paſſage of Pliny, ſeems to lie in 
this, That Pliny, after mentioning the thirty -ſeven gates 
of Rome, aſſigns only a reaſon for ſuppreſſin g the ſeven 
old ones, and ſays nothing of the eighteen” gates, the 
ſtreets leading from which terminated, according to my 
opinion, before they reached the Forum. But as 
Pliny was writing to the Romans, who perfectly knew 


the diſpoſition of the ſtreets, it is not ſtrange he ſhould 


take a circumſtance for granted, which was ſo fami- 


liar to every body. Perhaps too, many of theſe gates 


led to wharfs upon the river. 


— 


NOTE [NN], p. 453. 


Ovixres corrws ſays, its walls were ten | 


miles in circumference, when founded by Alexander; 
lib. iv. cap. 8. Strabo, who had travelled to Alexandria, 
as well. as Diodorus Siculus, fays it was. ſcarce four 


miles long, and im moſt places about half a mile 


broad; lib. 17. Pliny ſays it reſembled a Macedonian 
caſſock, - ſtretching out in the corners; lib. v. cap. 
10. Notwithſtanding this bulk of Alexandria, which 
ſeems but moderate, Diodorus Siculus, ſpeaking of its 
circuit as drawn by Alexander (which it never ex- 
ceeded, as we learn from Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. 
xxii. cap. 16.), fays it was gu Jiagporre, extremely 
great, ibid. The reaſon which he aſſigns for its ſur- 
paſſing all cities in the world (for he excepts not 
Rome) is, that it contained, 300,000 free inhabitants. 


He alſo mentions the revenues of the kings, to wit, 


6000 talents, as another circumſtance to the ſame 
purpoſe: No ſuch mighty ſum in our eyes, even 


though 


by 
1 


* 
- 


though we make allowance for the different value of 
money. What Strabo ſays of the neighbouring country, 
means only that it was well peopled,  onuporg Kae. 
Might not one affirm, without any great hyper that 
the whole banks of the river from Gray to Wind- 
ſor are one city? This is even more than Strabo ſays 
of the banks of the lake Mareotis; and of the canal 
to Canopus It is a vulgar ſaying in Italy, that the 
king of Sardinia has but one town in Piedmont ; for it 
is all a town. Agrippa in Joſephus de bello Judaic. 
lib. ii. cap. 16. to make his audience comprehend the 
exceſſive of Alexandria, which he endeavours 
to - magnify, deſcribes only the compaſs of the city as 
drawn by Alexander: A clear proof that the bulk of 
the inhabitants were lodged there, - and that the neigh- 
bouring co was no- more than. what might be ex- 
pected about all great towns, very well cultivated, and 
well peopled. bay. Levers; or ps >, 
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NOTE [00], p. 454- 


Hr ſays (in Nerone, cap. 30.) that a portico or pi- 
azza of it was 3000 feet long; tanta laxitas ut por- 
4 ticus triplices milliarias haberet. He cannot mean 
three miles. For the whole extent of the houſe from 
the Palatine to the Eſquiline was not near ſo great. 80 
when Vopiſc. in Aureliano mentions a portico in Sal- 
luſt's gardens, which he calls porticus milliarenſis, it 
muſt be underſtood of a thouſand feet. 80 alſo 
HoRACE : 5 | 
+. « Nulla decempedis 
__ «< Metata privatis opaca n 

« Porticus excipiebat Aron.” Lib. ii. ode 15. 
So alſo in lib. i. 7. : 
J Mille pedes in fronte, trecentos cippus in agrum 

& Hie dabat.” 8 | 


\ 


NOTE {PP}, p. 464. 


8 I. appears from Cxfar's account, that the Gauls had 
no domeſtic ſlaves, who formed a different order from 
the Plebes. The whole common people were MORE 
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are at this day: And a nobleman of Gaul had ſome- 
times ten thouſand dependents of this kind. Nor can 
we doubt, that the armies were compoſed of the peo- 
ple as well as of the nobility. The fighting men 


| amongſt the Helvetii were the | ourth part of the $5 "SH 


bitants; a clear proof that all the males of military 
age bore arms. See Cæſar de bello Gall. lib. i. 

We may remark, that the numbers in Cæſar's com- 
mentaries can be more depended on than thoſe of. any 
other ancient author, becauſe of the Greek tranſlation, 
which ſtill remains, and which checks the Latin origin- 


' NOTE [QQ), 5. 466. | 


Tux inhsbirants of Markltes loſt not their ſuperi- 


ority over the Gauls in commerce and the mechanic 


arts, till the Roman dominion turned the latter from 
arms to agriculture and civil life. See Strabo, lib. iv. 


That author, in ſeveral places, repeats the obſervation 


concerning the improvement ariſing from the Roman 


arts and civility : - And he lived at the time when the 
change was new, and would be more ſenfible. So alſo 


Piny ; Quis enim non, communicato orbe. terrarum, 
„ majeſtate Romani imperii, profecifſe vitam putet, 


„commercio rerum ac ſocietate feſtæ pacis, omniaque 
„ = occulta antea fuerant, in promiſcuo uſu 
s facta. Lib. xiv. proem. -Numine deùm electa 


T (poking of Italy) quæ cœlum ipſum clarius faceret, 
cc | 

<< populorum' diſcordes, feraſque linguas ſermonis com- 
<. mercio contraheret ad colloquia, & humanitatem ho- 
„ mini daret; breviterque, una cunctarum gentium in 


toto orbe patria fieret;” lib. ii. cap. 5. Nothing 
can be ſtronger to this purpoſe than the following pal- 
_ age from Tertullian, who lived about the age of Se- 


verus. Certe quidem ipſe orbis in promptu eſt, cul- 
<< tior de die & inſtructior priſtino. Omnia jam Jo 
„ omnia nota, omnia negotioſa. Solitudines famoſas 
<< retro fundi ameœniſſimi obliteraverunt, filvas arva 
< domuerunt, feras pecora fugaverunt; _arenz ſeruntur, 


cc ſaxa a 


kind of ſlaves to the nobility, as the people of Poland 


congregaret imperia, rituſque molliret, & tot 
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1 ſaxa panguntur, Paludes eliquantur, tante es 
<< quantæ non caſæ quondm. Jam nee inſulæ horrent, ne 
<< {copuli terrent; ubique domus, ubique populus ubique 
c eſpublica, ubique vita. Summum teftimoniumn frequen 

% humanæ, oneroſi ſumus mundo, vix nobis element 

4 ſuffieiunt; & neceſſitates arctiores, et querelæ apud 
“ omnes, dum Jam nos natura non k fultinet ure 
anima, cap. 30. The air of rhetoric and declamation 
, which appears in this paſſage, diminiſhes ſomewhat from 
its authority, but does not entire! deſtroy it. The 
fame remark may be extended to the following paſſage 
of Ariſtides the ſophiſt, who lived in the age of Adri- 
an. The whole world,” ſays he, addreſſing himſelf 
to the Romans, ſeems to keep one holiday; and 
„ mankind, laying afide the ſword: which they former- 
ly wore, now betake themſelves to feaſting and to 
« joy. The cities, forgetting their ancient animoſities, 
& preſerve: only one emulation, which ſhall embelliſh 
< itſelf moſt by every art and ornament ;. Theatres 
< every. where ariſe, amphitheatres, porticoes, aque- 
e ducts, temples, ſchools, academies; and one may 
« ſafely pronounce, ..that the ſinking world has been 
« again raiſed by your auſpicious empire. Nor have 
<« cities alone received an encreaſe of ornament and 
< beauty; but the whole earth, like a garden or pa- 
« radiſe, is cultivated and adorned : Inſomuch, that 
© ſuch of mankind as are placed out of the limits of 

* your empire (who are but few) ſeem to, merit our 
« en and compallion.” 

It is remarkable, that though Diodorus e makes 
the inhabitants of Egypt, when conquered by the Ro- 
mans, amount only to three millions; yet . Joſeph. 
de bella Jud. lib. ii. cap. 16. ſays, that its inhabitants, 
excluding thoſe of Alexandria, were ſeven millions and 
a half, in the reign of Nero: And he expreſsly ſays, 
that be drew this account from the books of the Roman 
publicans, who-levied the poll-tax. Strabo, lib. xvii. 
praiſes the ſuperior police of the Romans with regard 
to the finances, of Agypt, above that of its former 
monarchs: And no part of adminiſtration is more eſ- 
ſential to the happineſs of a people. Yet we read in 
Athenzus, (lib. i. cap. 25.) who flouriſhed. during the. 
reign of the Antonines, that the town Mareia, near 

Alexandria, 
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Alexandria,” which vas formerly a large city, had 
dwindled into a village. This is not, Repei epa 


ing, a contradiftion: Suidas (Auguſt. ) ſays, that the 


Emperor Auguſtus, haying numbered- the whole Roman 
empire, found it contained only 4,101,017 men (ade). 
There is here ſurely ſome great miſtake, either in the 
author. or tranſcriber. But this authority, feeble as it 


is, may be ſufficient to counterbalance the exaggerated 


accounts of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus with re- 
gard to more early times. | 72 


Lib. ii. cap. 62. It may perhaps be imagined, that 
Polybius, being dependent on Rome, would naturally 
extol the Roman dominion. - But, in the fir place, 
Polybius, though one ſees ſometimes inſtances of his cau- 
tion, diſcovers no ſymptoms of flattery. Secondly, This 
opinion is only delivered in a fingle ſtroke, by the by. 
while he is intent upon another ſubjet; and it is al- 
lowed, if there be any ſuſpicion of an author's infince- 
rity, that theſe oblique propoſitions diſcover. his real 
opinion better than his more formal and direct aſſer- 
tions. | | 


NOTE [$$], p. 469. 


| MUST confeſs that that diſcourſe of Plutarch, con- 
cerning the filence of the oracles, is in general of ſo 
odd a texture, and fo unlike his other productions, 
that one is at a loſs what judgment to form of it. It 
is written in dialogue, Which is a method of compoſi- 
tion that Plutarch commonly hut little affects. The 


perſonages he introduces advance very wild, abſurd, 


and contradictory opinions, more like the viſionary 
ſyſtems or ravings of Plato than the plain ſenſe of Plu- 


ſuperſtition 


tarch. There runs alſo through the whole an air of 
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ſuperſtition and credulity, which reſembles very Jittle the 
ſpirit that appears in other, philoſophical compolitions of 
that author. For it is remarkable, that, though Plu- 
tarch be an hiſtorian as ſuperſtitious - as N or 
Livy, yet there is ſcarcely, in all antiquity, hiloſo- 
12 leſs ſuperſtitious, excepting Cicero — ucian. 

muſt therefore confeſs, that a p of Plutarch, ci- 
ted from this diſcourſe, has much leſs authority with 


me, than if it had been found in moſt of his other 


compoſitions. 

There is only one other diſcourſe of Plutarch liable to 
like objections, to wit, that cancer nin thoſe whoſe puni ſp- 
ment is delayed by the Deity. It is alſo writ in dialogue, 
contains like ſuperſtitious, wild viſions, and ſeems to 
have been chiefly compoſed in rivalſhip to Plato, par- 
ticularly his laſt — de republica. 

And here I cannot but obſerve, that Monſ. Fonte- 
nelle, a writer eminent for candour, ſeems to have de- 
parted a little from his uſual character, when he en- 
| 22 to throw a ridicule upon Plutarch on account 
to be met with in this dialogue concerning 
a — The abſurdities here put in the mouths of the 
ſeveral perſonages are not to be aſcribed, to Plutarch. 
He makes them refute each other; and, in general, 
he ſeems to intend the ridiculing of thoſe very opini- 
ons, which Fontenelle . would ridicule * for main- 
taining. See Hiſtoire des cies, | 


NOTE [TT)}, p. 492. 
T tint e the 
duke of Bourbon and the legitimate princes, againſt this 
deſtination of Louis the XIVth, the doctrine of the 


i” original emtra# is inſiſted on, even in that abſolute go- 


vernment. The French nation, ſay they, chuſing Hugh 


E | Capet and his poſterity to rule over them and their 


poſterity, where the former line fails, there is a tacit 
right reſerved to chooſe a new royal family; and this 
right is invaded by calling the baſtard princes to the 
throne, without the conſent of the nation. But the 
Comte de  Boulainvilliers, who wrote in defence of the 
| oC princes, ridicules the notion of an original "_ 
; tract, 


* 
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tract, eſpecially when applied to Hugh Capet; who 

mounted the throne, ſays he, by the ſame arts, which 

have ever been employ 4 by all conquerors and uſurpers. 
He got his title, indeed, pion Rt ws by the ſtates ler 
he had put himſelf in poſſeſſion: But is this a choice 
or contract? The Comte de Boulainvilliers, we may 
obſerve, was a noted' republican ;/ but being a man of 
learning, and very converſant in hiſtory, he knew that 
the people were never almoſt conſulted in theſe revolu- 
tions and new eſtabliſhments, and that time alone be- 

ſtowed ri rig ht and authority on what was commonly at 


| firſt founded on force and violence. See Etat de la France, 
Fark Bi | 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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